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STRANGERS SECRET. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“The Seventh Marriage,” “The Warning Voice,” “ Man and 
his Idol,” &c, 
——>————_ 
CHAPTER L 
THE SHADOW OF A WRONG. 


A stillness crept about the house 
At evenfall, in nogntide glare 

The great trees grew in the avenue, 
The alders sickened all the air. 

wt was called the Manor House. 

So a stranger was sure to be informed as he caught 
sight of a noble mansion, half-buried in the densely 
wooded park which surrounded it, and which in its 
turn was girdled by anarm of the winding Avon, as 
by a moat. 

Simply, the Manor House. 

By that.name it had been known in the neighbour- 
ing village, and over half the county, for centuries. 
Originally a. castle, belonging to some feudal lord, it 
now retained nothing of its military aspect, having 
been pall bone time of oe first James, as a ne 
stan we) -house, and in the picturesque style 
which then prevailed. It occupied three sides of a 
Square, had gabled roofs, twisted chimneys, heavy 
nmullioned windows, projecting porches, and was, 
moreover, scored with trellis-work, so that in 
thesummer time it was fairly embowered in roses, 
white and red, passion-flowers, clematis, honeysuckle, 
wdivy, the latter climbing even to the chimney-tops. 

In summer, therefore, the Manor House looked its 
best, and never better than on a July afternoon, now 
some years past, which was destined to become memor- 
able in connection with it. A hot, bright, beautiful 

np, it was; so hot that the very rooks in the 
trees behind the house seemed too drowsy to indulge in 
more than an occasional caw ; so bright that the flowers 
tied the eyes with their rich colours, and the river, 
shimmering in the sun, was peinfully dazzling. In 
tpite of the trees abounding the park, there was 
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(FLORA EDGECOMBE. } 


little shadow anywhere, except one broad patch 
thrown by the western wing of the house and which 
grew broader and broader as the sun sank lower and 
ever lower in the blinding day. 

This shadow of the west wing fell across the short, 
close-cut turf, enclosed on three sides by the house, 
and open on the fourth. In the centre of that square 
‘was a moss-encrusted sun-dial, and near it stood a 
frame to which a cockatoo was chained by the foot and 
kept perpetually climbing and screaming. 

But the shadow was far from reaching the dial, or 
the bird yet; it was still only a broad line. 

Nevertheless it was sufficient to serve one. purpose. 
It sheltered from the blinding sun a woman—a young 
and beautiful woman—who ed up and down it, 
now rapidly, now more slowly, but always with an 
air of intense pre-occupation. Though she was sur- 
rounded by every beauty which a summer-day could 
offer, she was unconscious of it; and though she 
walked there, it was evidently not from choice, but 
because suppressed feeling would not suffer her to 
enjoy repose or rest. ' 

A broadly flapping hat partly hid the face over 
which it threw a dark shade, but the striking beauty 
of which still asserted itself, The large -black eyes 
occasionally raised from the ground had a queenly 
flash in them: the features were perfect in their regu- 
larity : the head was supported by a throat curved like 
that of a Grace, and the falling masses of purply-black 
bair, not to be looped or confined by any device of 
art, added the crowning charm of female loveliness. 
It will be sufficient to add that the figure of this 
beautiful woman, still inher eighteenth year, was tall, 
supple, and gracefully undulating, and that it was 
shown to the utmost advantage by a dress of simple 
white, that trailed a yard upon the grass. 

Such in appearance was Flora Edgecombe, the 
pride of the Manor House and the darling of its oc- 
cupant, Sir Noel Edgecombe, and her lady mother. 
Endowed by nature with a superior mind and a 
beautiful form, and placed in a position in which she 
was shielded from mogt_of the ills eommon to 
humanity, hers was s-Tott en excited the envy 
of the less fortun 

















And yet she did not look nappy. 

The face which she sometimes raised as if in sup- 
plication to heaven was full of sorrow. A spasmodic 
clasping of the {hands also expressed acute mental 
suffering. In truth she had only sought the relief of 
the open air because the house was intolerable to her 
in the then perturbed and agitated state of her mind. 

Presently her emotion found vent in words. 

“Surely,” she exclaimed, “this great wrong cannot 
bedone! In conniving at it, my father forgets him- 
self and belies his kindly nature. In the blindness 
of desperation he could not have conceived of any- 
thing more cruel, or more wicked. They say there is 
& curse upon our house; they say the shadow of a 
Fateful Portent rests upon it; and it is true. It is 
true. Our pride is our curse; our passions shape the 
Fate that has driven successive generations to their 
doom. We are called the Evil Edgecombes; but must 
we be evil and do evil till the end?” 

Such words as these sounded strangely from the 
lips which gave them utterance—sweet, innocent lips, 
red as the Damascus roses on the trellised wall, and as 
free from sin or guile! 

As she ceased speaking, Flora Edgecombe pressed 
her hands one over the other to her heart, asif it had 
been smitten with sharp and sudden pain, then 
stopped, and listened. 

The stillness of the summer air was broken by the 
sound of voices echoing in the house, and as these 
grew louder, the lady’s eyes were instinctively 
directed toward an arched entrance in the centre of the 
opposite wing—that on which the sun was shining. 

The great hall of the Manor House was on thesouth 
and main front of the building. It was approached 
by a winding carriage drive, and visitors were admitted 
that way. But the friends of the family preferred the 
quiet east wing entrance, the doors of which stood 
open half the summer long all day, and generally far 
into the night. 

Flora Edgecombe, attracted by the voices, and look- 
ing toward this doorway, saw two persons emerge into 
the sun, hot and blinding as it was, and move slowly 
toward the wooded part of the park. 

One of these was Sir Noel Edgecombe himself. 
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He was a mopof sixty, tall, and inclining to stout- 
ness, as men ofieasy livesare apt to be at thatage. “A 
handsome man, witha blue eye, and a florid face, with 
iron-gray hair, and ‘broad cheeks and a double chin, 

rasped close to the skin,—too close almost, ‘or the use 
of the razor had produced a shininess which seemed 
the effect of paring away not only the bushy beard, 
but the skin on which it grew. And this matter of 
slaving afforded a clue to the baronet’s strong point, 
which was excessive, personal cleanliness. People 
said, and said truly, that he was the cleanest man in 
the county. His linen was spotless and profuse; his 
hands were like wax, with exquisitely rounded nails, 
that never were known to exhibit a speck of dirt, and 
he always dressed in light clothes, which seemed to 
have a magic property of never growing creased or 
soiled, 

The clean baronet’s companion was a tall, bony, 
sallow man, with a stoop in his‘back, which so far from 
making hin appear any shorter only 
heig bt, as no one could see him without wondering 
how far he would reach if he would have stood up- 
right. The effect of Leight was increased by 
the style of dress, which consisted of a greenish-black 
frock coat, buttoned up so tightly that it was possible 
to count the knots in the back bone through it, and a 

pair of tight trousers, teemineting im short gaiters over 
the boot -y tcl peered) ny ox ~ et in- 
tensely black eyes, white eye- 
brown, aeniaeell the man very remarkable. 

He was catled Dector Doriani,—a name which in 

many a breast awoke uneasy and even ill-dis- 
guised fears, though why it have been so it 
is not easy to state, 

Certainly Sir Noel par nety age mere not participate 
in the popular motions in segard to Doriani. For 
years bo had actedasthe gbysician at the Manor 
House, and was regarded as @-confidential friend of the 
family. 

On this oceasion, however, nowery friendly feeling 
appeared to-exist between the baronet and his medical 
adviser. 

They talked londly and angrily, thongh they tried 
to kecp down their voices. 

“I tell you again,” said Doriani, “you will repent 


it.” 
“And I reply,” returned the baronet, drawing out a 
snowy handkerchief, and ad applying it to his clean Tips, 
“that if I do, I will. @ thing mustbe.” * 

“You do not forget what the eT ee wit- 
nessed ?” Doriani asked. 

“ Forget !” 

“No, indeed, that were impossible. I shudder as 
I look at it even now, in this bright July day—I 
shudder as I think of them, and J am not over 
squeamish.” 

Sir Noel moved his white hand impatiently. 

“To otaer men,” the physician persisted, “ these 
things are mysteries, hideous mysteries, which invest 
you and yours with a strange feeling to which I can- 
not givea name. But we know——” 

“ More than there is any need to shout to listening 





ears,” interposed the baronet. “ Besides, I have your 
promise ?” 

“You have; I could not help myself.” 

“ Right.” 


“Tam bound by my professional opinion.” 

“ And that obliges you to give the certificate I de- 
mand ?” 

“Yes. Unfortunately, yes.” 

Sir Noel held out his white hand. Doriani’s yellow, 
bony fingers closed round it. 

““No regrets,” the former said. “ You do me a great 
service. You confirm an opinion I have long held, 
and in so doing enable me to maintain the honour of 
my family, and to secure the happiness of one of its 
members. As to the past—every old family has its 
tragedies. With regard to the future, I have made up 
my mind as to what my duty is, and having done so 
nothing can move me. Iam adamant. Good day.” 

The physician’s long legs took one unsteady step, 
as if he even yet hesitated to go; but.one glance at 
his companion’s smooth, stolid face decided him. 

He 1ead in the blue eyes and the smooth features an 
amount of resolution not to be trifled with, and with 
an inclination of his sharp face, and further rounding 
ef his round back, he took his leave, and Sir Noel, 
retracing the few steps which he had taken in the 
broiling sun merely out of courtesy, re-entered the 
house. 

Of what passed in this hurried interview no word 
had reached the ears of Flora Edgecombe; butshe had 
watehed keenly, and with breathless earnestness, the 
face of her father, and his guest; she had observed their 
movements, and had drawn her owa quick and distress- 
ing conclusions from what she saw. These left her 
no alternative but the conviction that the very worst 
sle had apprehended had come to pass. 

“Would to heaven I Lad never made this dis- 
covery!” ‘sho exclaimed, with a shudder. “Oh, my 
father, how can I continue to love and respect you 





after thig? Surely.some demon has driven you to a 
course 80 foréign to your nature. Yoor own heart 
could never have compassed this evil pa If, I be- 
lieved that I should cease to love, I could only. hate 
out” 

" Uttering these passionate words under her breath, 
she stopped abruptly at one.of the windows of the 
wing, open to the ground, and, availing herself of 
that means of entrance, disappeared. 





CHAPTER IL 
THE EVIL EDGECOMBES. 


What is this <readfal mews that comes as 'twere 
The echo of my fears? L listen, yet 
My heart refuses credence. MS. Tragedy. 
Tus window was one of six opening from the 
principal drawing-room. 


Everything about the Maner House was on an 


ter | ample scale. Grandeyr had ‘been consulted even more 


than comfort. The rooms were all vast in extent, 
and most of them one into the other, forming 
suites, and adapting them forthe reception -of crowds 
of company. 

This drawing-room «was In three 
each divided from the other byarches, 
curtains, with tapestrie@berders, hung, ready to be 
drawn across as convenienee 

Compared with the xest of ‘the house the style of 


ts, | 
in which velvet 


Her ladyship ‘hesitated an fnstant. 

Something rising in her throat—somé suppressed 
emotionkept silent. 

Qyercoming fhis by herindomitable will, she an- 
swered, with a steady voice: 

“Idle famcies—ignorant superstitions,” she said, 
** Unworthy of us and of these enlightened days, [ 
am surprised, Flora, that with so fine a mind as 
yours, you should it these things to trouble 
you. ”» 


“ =fed nd youre you indifferent. fo them?” 


“ Think again, my mother, what these traditions are, 
Age after age, steadily down from the remote past in 
which our family took its rise, what has happened to 
the brides of the heirs ef the house of Edgecombe :” 

“ They have been uxfortunate,” said her ladyship. 

“ Unfortunate! yes; in uniting themselves with 
our family and coming inte this place. Has one of 
them been a fara oud wife; has one, from first to last, 
—_—e a ort end? Look at their — as 
they the Long Gallery: are they tho 
faces of upry women women ? — they the look which 
the wives o and noble en should 
have? No, bao mean na. They themselves 
to be under a ban, and they were—that ban was the 
love of the Evil Edgecombes.” 


She s warmly. 
Her heart wae ts er word, and it mado he 


these rooms was modem, not absolutely so. | loquent. 

They had been elaborately to suit the taste | Lady Fdy—- me listened, surprised and angry. 

of the Lady Edgecombe who ‘dad.omar thn dapene “Tr ‘anghter of an Edgecombe says this !” she 

in Queen Anne’s day, and all the ities | exc 

of that time. There was a profusion of rand ws other, for I cannot ft. My dreams 
are haufited by the faces of these women. [ 


ding: oval mirrors ocoupied on the 
wae and the furniture was naulig abe: and 
fantastic. 

fitted for grand ladies in 


der and path hoops high-heeled 
powder an 68, saques, - 
and pervaded by an atmo- 


oh forgot perfumes. 

sphere of now tten 

P Flora Edgecombe just noted in her agitation that 
the first and second rooms were empty, and was 
passing hurriedly into the third, when the door was 
opened by a servant in the Edgecombe bapa. white 
and blue, ee ae © room. 

It was the lady of the Manor House. 

That was clear from her striking resemblance to 
her daughter, who did not at all “ p Foon "Sir Noel. 
In Lady Edgecombe, all the charms of the beautiful 
Flora were strikingly exhibited, but on a more mature 
and grander scale. 

In bygone times her ladyship had been regarded as 
the belle of that part of the co! 

Time had modified the charms then so dazzling ; 
but while it had stolen graces that hung about the 
opening bud, it had given majesty and the fascina- 
tions of fully-developed womanhood. 

People called her proud. 

They were right; she came of a proud famity, 3d 
the homage she had received, and the incense that 
had berned before her all her life, had not tended to 
subdue the family failing. 

As she entered the room, moving with a stately 

race, her features radiant, and her toilet perfection— 

rom the laces which shaded her still ample tresses, 

to o the voluminous folds of le moire antique that 

rustled about her as she walked—it was impossible to 

regard her with any feeling other than one of intense 
admiration... 

At sight of her mother, Flora stood confused and 
hesitating. 

“ Not dressed, darling ?” cried her ladyship. “ Do 
you know hew late it is?” 

“ T—I had forgotten———” the fair girl stammered. 

“ You are pale, and tremble! And in an hour at 
farthest we receive distinguished guests!” 

“T will dress at once,” was the reply. 

“ Do,” said Lady Edgecombe, taking her hand and 
looking into her eyes, “and remember, it is not enough 
to make your toilet. Dress your face in smiles, let 
your eyes sparkle as they should: I have twice of 
late had te chide you for this growing melancholy, so 
foolish in eae young, beautiful, and with overy social 
advantage. Why, at your age, I—_~—” 

“ Forgive me,” cried Flora,“ pray forgive me, and 
I will confess to you why it is that I am melancholy, 


and what has made me look forward to this day with ' 


ill-concealed apprehension. You know why Blanche 
Selwyn, my friend, the second self of my childhood, 
comes here?” 

“IT know why? Of course.” 

“You know that it is not only as our guest, but 
er she may sooner or later become—my brother's 

ride! ” 

“Well?” 

“Ts it well, mother? ‘You knowthe history of this 
house—you know all that may be kuown of the Evil 
Edgecombes and their brides. Think what their 
history is! Look at it from first to last, and say, is it 
well that this should be?” 





see her who was a am ae: 8 8 pool.” 
“ Mére idle 

use T I shudder. 

oy of the seeeaite 


“ Yes—and it is 
And can I think with 
who drank of the aconite; of the 


the Lady Edith, who nO’ one ooh 
whither ; of the ——— meotker who leaped 
from the Tower, wii child clesped to her breast ; 


of Lady Agatha. Js fs these things, mother, which 
“tthe lutener trembled, ton, Set temggled thant to 
Re, your mother, the wife of an Edgecombe. 
5 Am I doomed to.an untimely 
wa” the younger -womau, “ but why? 
wees ioral 


ined a cf meetin rising anger, this 
answer only helped ced aflame It strack on a sore 
point, In her wie, of ‘heart Lady Edgecombe did 


not care to be reminded that Sir Noel was a younger 
son of his anciert. house, wlio had only succeeded to 
its honours from accident. 

* Blanche has nothing to fear from Gabriel,” she 
said decisively. “You have excited yourself with 
idle fears which take away your reason. I:do wrong 
to listen, since it only encourages you fn your folly, 
and no good can come of it. ‘Sir Noel has set his heart 
upon thismatch between your brother and Blanche, 
and he is not a man to be turned aside from his 
purpose by any words of yours.” 

* But he knows, as you kaow, what will happen,” 
said Fiora. 

“ Indeed, I know nothing.” 

“ Nay, mother, you cannot be ignorant of the cause 
of all the horrors f have named?” 

“ Misfortune, T suppose'?” 

“No.” 

“ Sepetetition doubtless sattgpes ite ‘causes ——” 

* But you are not superstitions?” 

“ Heaven be praised, or I should gt mage entered 
this house, where I have lived a py wife and 
mother, and where I-hope to see my ge a dren's elil- 
dren gathered about my knees.” 

“ Never !” 

The young girl uttered the pare with ‘startling 
intensity. 

It seemed-as if she'spoke with a prophetic voice. 

Lady © be listened ‘in dismay. 

“ Plora!” she cried with ‘severity. 

“Tecan but speak as my heart dictates,” was the 
solemn answer. 

* But you forget’'to whom yon are speaking. Your 
words are cruel—they scare, they terrify me,” 

“ Ane Gabriel—does he inspire you with no fear? 
He does. ‘The terror that is ia his own heart is ia 
yours. The dread that'has kept him silent while lis 
heart burned for the love of Blanche, has overcome 
youalso, And now you yield to the promptiugs of 
auibition as he does to those of love. You deceive 
yourselves, y-2 bribe Doriani to see as you see, and 
believe that the evil you-resolve on wilt eti@‘in good. 
It cannot, mether, trust me, it cannet. . ‘I'le hour 
that my darling Blanche comes ander this of 
will be the beginning of misery to Ler, and of 
repentance for us.” 
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Recovering ler self-possession, which the previous 
words of the ‘youtg girl had greatly shaken, Lady 
Edgecombe received this assurance with a'smile at 
ence incredulous and sarcastic. 

“ Pray spare me further eloquence, Flora,” she said, 
" your views on this question may be right. but your 
manner of putting them’ is« far‘ from pleasing, or, I 
must add, becoming in you. You forget that your 
father is the head ‘of his kousehold, and in virtue of 
that position claims the right of managing it as he 
thinks best: Doubtless he’ has- considered all you are 
urging, aad more than that, he'lras hadto take into his 
consideration what-you seem-to-have forgotten,—that 
it is the first duty of a great family te take measures for 
perpetuating itself to the latest time. Now, should 
Gabriel fail to m 

“A great crime will be avoided,” interposed Flora. 

“No,” cried the lady; proudly, “ a great and solemn 
duty. will fail to, have.been, performed: Sir. Noel 
knows tlris, Gabriel, himself is-painfully conscious of 
it, and therefore it is in vain that we raise our voices 
in protest, .Once for all, Flora, this marriage, ar- 
ranged by your father, sanctioned by Doriani,. and in 
accordance with your brother's strongest wish, must 
and will take place.” 

“Must? Will? You forget, mother, that, one 
word of mine can prevent it,” said Fiora, proudly. 

The face of Lady Edgecombe grew’ death-like with 
consternation. 

“ That werd will net be spoken,” she said, 

“ Not. willingly. . Oh, ne, mother, believe me, I am 
not wicked ; Lam mot undutiful. All my life I have 
obeyed my father, and Lave sought,te merit his love 

and yours. Not willingly, dere.I, thwart the will of 
either; but,IJook into the futare with a forcboding 
heart. I see what may happen,and feel that this word 
may be wrung from my tortured li a4 

“No!” oried. her ladyship, ‘No; for I—your 
mother—forbid, you to speak. it.” 

She drew. herself. up proudly in the uttering of 
these ,words,, end, instinctively Flora bowed herself 
before her mother’s commandiag presence. With 
hands cressed upon her bosom she bowed her head, 
as she had been accustomed to do, in }istening to the 
behests..6f these lips from. chitdhood ;.but her face 
bore a/ troubled..aspect, and a quivering of the lips 
showed what effort this show of obedience cost her. 

At this critical .moment.an interruption happened. 

The open window near which they stood was sud- 
denly darkened, and then.a young! woman, a domes- 
tic, buyst inte the-room. Her eyes and mouth were 


wide open, \her-clieeks all.a~flamejand the white strings | 


of her cap mingled, with ,her -black. hair, which was 
streaming about her neck. 

© Ob, my-lady:!, ob, Miss. Flora!” she gasped, out of 
breath, : 

“Ruthi” eried Lady Edgeeombe, serverely. ‘“‘ What 
does this mean 2” 

“Oh, my lady, ’twasn’t fornothing I dreamed of 
aT ae lastnight, and cook, she dreamed——” 

“Rut Ln 

of shoes, my. lady;..‘signifies mourning, and 
the soles of shoes is death!) And:I. told ber o,' and 
now——” i i 

“ What, what has happened?” Flora demanded. 

“It's Abner, miss,.the; huntsman’s led ; he have 
come riding home as fast.as he could tear, to bring 
the news.” 

“News! what news?” 

“From Scoble Head, my lady. @h, deary me! deary 
me! I ean’t say it. She's drownded, Miss! The 
young lady’s drownded!” 

“Blanche Selwyn drowned!” ejaculated Flora, 
with a look of horror. 

“So Abner say, Miss; and Master Gabriel——” 

“Ah, my brother, what of him?” 

“He tried-to-save'the lady, and—and——” 

“Ts lost?” 

, “So they told Abner, Miss: Oh, -why did I 
ream—” 

“You hear, mother,” cried-Flora, obeying an irre- 
pressible impulse. “You hear? Blanche lost, my 
brother ‘in: peril! Does ‘not heaven itself protest 
tgaingt thisaniquity ?” 


CHAPTER IIL 
GABRIEL'S DEADLY PERIL, 
Here is the:place. Stand still How fearful 
And dizzy ‘tis to cast one’s eyes below! 
> orm The murmaring surge 
That on the unnumber’d idle pebbles chafes 
Cannot be heard so highs ... . I'l look no more. 
King Lear, 
Scopte Heap, - to which the girl Ruth alluded, 
Was some three miles distant from the Manor House. 
As its name implied it was a point-of land running 


out into the sea; rising high’ and bold, with a biuff, 


front, round which the waves rushed at high tide with 
a force that bad worn the base of it into caverns, and 
Wth a noise that might be heard at the Manor House 





on still nights, mingling with the complaining winds 
and ever-swaying trees. 

Along the top of Scoble Head ran the high road, 
Years ago it had been a mile from the sea, tradition 
said; and there were old men about those parts who 
had sown and reaped where the waters now played in 
the sunshine. Gradualy the Head had crumbled 
away to its present state, and now the road was but a 
few yards from the crumbling edges of it. 

At high tide, as we have said, the watersraved and 
chafed at the rock’s base; but when the tide was low, 
a broad belt of shining sand stretched itself round 
it, and on along the coast for miles. 

The sand was hard and firm, but treacherous. 

It was pleasant to walk upon, yet those who ven- 
tured there had to guard against two besetting dan- 
gers. Thesand itself was full of holes into which 
the unwary might sink in a moment; but this was not 
the greatest danger. Thatlay in the fact that when 
it once set toward the shore the tide came in sorapidly 
as to engulph and swallow up those who were un- 
mindful of % or ignorant ef the readiest. means of 


escape. 

On this’bright, July afternoon, a carriage and pair 
made itsway slowly up the incline in the road leading 
to Scoble Head. 

The road was trying: the horses wera fatigued by 
a long journey (they had come from the other end of 
the county) and the progress made was anything but 
satisfactory. 

The redeeming feature was the exceeding beauty of 
the view, which as the road wound higher and higher, 
increased in loveliness. Farias the eye could reach, 
spread out the shining levels of the sea, bordered by 
a line’of white and glistening sand. 

The occupants of the earriage were delighted. 

They consisted of an elderly gentleman anda young 
and charming lady: Of theformer, it will be suffi- 
cient to say that he realized to the full the very ideal 
of an arist=crat; was'tall, dignified, self-satisfied, and 
had a presence which commanded deference and re- 
spect, even from those who had little reason to tender 
either. 

The arms on the coach-panel showed that this was 
Lord Englestone, the head of the western branch of the 
Selwyn family.” 

Thesylph who nestled in the cushions of the car- 
riage beside him; half-lost in the diaphanous muslin 
of her dress, which rose in swelling billows arousd 
her, ‘was’ his lordship’s only daughter, the fair 
Biancke. 

In describing her asa sylph, we have conveyed the 
best description of her styl¢of beauty. She liad the 
face’ of an angel, crowned with a glory of sunny 
tresses, which rippled about her shoulders, heedless of 
restraint. According with this style of beauty was 
her light and graceful form, full of life and move- 
ment, yct always charming. For this fair being to 
have looked awkward or ungainly would have been 
simply impossible. 

“ How delightfal!” cried this darling of nature, as 
she gazed out upon the shimmering sea, ‘I could 
gaze onit for ever. There is a fascination in the water 
I can never resist.. I do beliove that I am descended 
from seme sea-nymph, or some Lurline of the Floods ; 
it is so natural to me to love the sea!” 

His lordship smiled. 

“ The blood of the brave Norsemen flows in your 
veins, Blanche,” he replicd. “Is not that enough to 
account for what you feel ?” 

“Ab, yes,” she replied, “I ha@ forgotten. They 
loved the sea as I love it. Yet, I wonder, was their 
love blended with a terror such as’ it inspires’ in me? 
It is so beautiful, yet so terrible, that I tremble even 
while I admire.” 

A shiver seemed to run-through her as she spoke, 
and she turned her eyes from the shining waters with 
a momentary sense of pain. 

Juast then the carriage stopped. 

It was only a temporary halt occasioned by the 
steepness of the ascent, as the road wound up round 
Scoble Head. 

Blanche perceived this, and she also noticed that 
the spot they had reached was opposite an opening in 
tlie roadside, from which zig-zag flight of rade 
steps, cutin the face’of the rock, led down to the 
saniis. 

Obvying a sudden impulse, she sprang up. 

“There are the sands. the beautiful white sands!” 
she'cried out, clapping herhands with delight, “and 
these steps reach them. Oh; Imust—I must run down 
to the water's edge!” 

Lord Englestone looked alarmed: 

“T will not detain you,” cried Blanche; anticipating 
his objection. “ The-sands wind rourd the base of the 
cliff, and I shall be round, and waiting for you on the 
other sidé, before you have reached it.” 

“ But, my darling——” 

Some presentiment of danger eausod his lordship to 
put out his arms’ to detain her; but she had already 
bouuded into the road. 





“ Seo how it lightens the carriage,” she cried out, 
with a merry smile; “my weight was too much for 
the poor horses.” 

With a ringing laugh at her own comical idea, she 
waved her hand, rushed to the top of the steps, and 
disappeared down them. 

The carriage rolled slowly on. 

It was some time before the highest point in the 
road was reached, and with the last strain up-hill a 
slight mishap oceurred. The off-trace snapped in two, 
and the carriage was brought to a standstill, unt’ it 
could be temporarily repaired. 

Lord Englestone was not naturally an impatient 
man ; yet he chafed and fretted at this delay. He felt 
anxious about Blanche, and stepping out of the car- 
riago, stamped to and fro, in a manner very unusual 
ina man belonging to a elass who do not bblieve in 
the display of feelings or emotions, but, on tho con- 
trary, regard perfect coolness and apathetic indif- 
ference to everything as the great characteristic of a 
gentleman. 

Not far from the carriage, two men belonging to 
the coast-guard service leaned against the railing at 
the edge of the cliff, and at first they appeared to take 
a lazy interest in the accident. Having once ascer- 
tained its nature, however, they turned their: faces 
seaward again, and appeared to find in that a more 
genial object of contemplation. 

Presently ene of these men uttered a cry, and 
caught his companion by the arm. 

Then with his disengaged hand he pointed below. 

“Ts that a woman?” demanded the first. 

“That down by the water's edge?” 

lt 

“Tf it is, God help her!” 

The other hastily drew out the slides of a glass he 
carried under his'arm, and adjusted’it to his sight. 

“Tis one,” he cried eut. 

“Why, the tideis ranningin round the Head likoa 
mill-race.” ~' 

“Lord! yes.” 

“There isn’t a bare yard of dry sand between her 
and the cliff.” 

“No.” 

“ What's tobe done? Shocan’t goon: Tho tide 
comes in faster there. She must go back.” 

Speaking, he put his hand to his mouth, and bend- 
ing over the railing, prepared to shout a word of warn- 
ing or direction. 

“Stay!” cried his companion, quickly. “You for- 
get.. She's passed Grongar Point—the water's up 
there a’ready.” 

“Right. Hither way she’s lost.” 

“Test !” 

It was not the man’s comrade who echded that 
word, shrieking it outin the agony of despair. It 
was Lord Englestone, who had noticed their sudden 
consternation, and half-divining the cause, had darted 
forward in time to catch the purport of their last words. 

Turning at the cry, the men beheld his lordship’s 
white, scared face thrust between their own. 

“Lost!” herepeated. “No, no! She's nfine. My 
child! Where is she?” 

“ There !” 

They pointed to a spot at the cliff’s base, almost be- 
neath where they stood. Reckless of danger, the 
father bent over the cliffs edge, and there, below, 
on @ narrow strip of sand, close to the water he 
beheld a speck of white, like a fallen rose. 

That was B’anche, that was his idolised child! 

But for the rough men who ped him by the 
arms he would have obeyed his first impulse, and have 
leaped from the-cliff to sheer destruction. 

. “She must be saved!” he cried, with frantic ear- 
nestness, 

“ Tinpossible !” 

That was the double answer of the two men. 

* But you, both of you know the coast?” 

“We do. ‘T'oo well.” 

“You have boats?” 

“They are no use.” 

“Nonsense, why not?” 

“Because she can't live till we reach her.” 

“What! will you stand here idle and see my child 
perish? Will you do nothing to save her? No- 
thing? You have no hearts. Youare not men. You 
are not fathers!” 

“Sir,” said one of the men, earnestly but respect- 
fully, “nothing can be done.’ It’s impossible.” 

“No!” cried the agonized father, “I'll not believe 
it. Youle! You ‘are cowards—cowards, not men. 
Oh, no, no, no! I don’t mean that. I know better. 
You are brave! -You willsave her! You will try to 
save her—now—this moment, and I will give you 
anything—everything. Only save her! Only save 
her.” 
In the intensity of his emotion, his lordshtp clasped 
his hands together, and with a piteous voice, dropped 
on his knees At the feet of the two men. 

But they looked into one another's faces and only 
shook their heads. 
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They pitied the poor father, but felt that what he 
asked was beyond them. 

They sympathized with him as men, but knew that 
in this case they were as helpless as himself. 

“*Tis imposible, sir,” they replied. . 

With a heart-breaking groan his lordship started 
from his knees, and looked wildly and helplessly 
around him. 

“Is thereno help, no hope?” burst from his agon- 
ized lips. “Must she perish? My child, my beauti- 
ful Blanche! Ob, merciful heaven! Save her, save 
my darling from this terrible doom!” 

‘The piteous tones of the despairing nobleman rent 
the air of the bright July afternoon. 

On the ears of the listening coastguardsmen they 
fell dead. Not that they were dead to pity or 
to sympathy with human love. No: but they knew 
what # was that his lordship demanded of them; 
knew how utterly helpless taey were to grant it, and 
so remained passively inert. As for the servants, 
they only stared about in blank consternation. What 
could they do? What could any man doin sucha crisis? 

‘’here was the bluff headland, rising sheer a hun- 
dred feet from the sea, and at its base the waves tossed 
and tumbled, and swept round from east to west with 
the force of a torrent. 

If any space remained as yet high and dry above 
the waters, it must be a foothold ia the under hollows 
of the cliff. 

And how was any such place te be reached ? 

Upon the dread silence of this moment of agony and 
despair, there fell the clatter of horse's hoofs, as some 
one approached the spot in the direction opposite to 
that in which the carriage had ascended. 

There was not much to hope for in this. 

In all probability it was enly some stranger who 
had taken that little-used road asa short cut. Still, 
all eyes were bent in the direction in which he came. 
If nothing was to be hoped from human aid, it.was 
something to bespeak the sympathy of another human 
being in the crisis of a calamity so terrible as that 
which had been thus suddenly brought about. 

Ascending the hilly road iuto sight, Lord Englestone 
beheld a young man, scarcely of age, mounted upon a 
blood mare, which he sat with the ease and grace of 
an Apollo. 

The steep incline leading up to that point in the 
road had breathed the animal, and she came forward 
snorting and stamping, and with eyes of flame. And 
as in moments of intense mental anguish we are apt to 
notice the slightest details, so his lordship remarked, 
and never after forgot, that something in the eyes of 
the rider reflected that wild, flaming light in those of 
his steed, in a manner singular to witness. 

Beyond this, the distracted father noticed little ex- 
cept that the stranger had a fresh, blooming face, with- 
out whisker or moustache, crisply curling brown hair, 
broad shoulders, and the air of a gentleman. 

Struck by something iu the position of those among 
whom he suddenly found himself, the young rider 
stopped and looked round. 

“T beg your pardon,” he then said, addressing the 
nobleman, “‘ have I the honour of meeting ———” 

“ A despairing man,” cried the other, bitterly. 

“Not Lord Englestone?” was the young man’s in- 
stant rejoinder. 
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“ But what, may I ask, has happened” 


“What! You see this cliff. The sea rages round 
the base of it, and my child, my Blanche, is perishing 
there.” 

“What! Blanche Selwyn ?” 

He had his foot out of the stirrup, had slid from 
the saddle, and was face to face with the old man as 
he spoke. 

“You know her?” was the eager question. ‘“ Yes, 
surely I am not mistaken. It is Gabriel Edgecombe, 
You come to meet Blanche, and she is lost! lost!” 

He threw his arms about Gabriel's neck and burst 
into a passion of ‘ears. 

At the sight of these, at the sound of the accom- 
panying words, the young man drew back, and gently 
disengaging himself, looked around. There was scorn 
in his eyes, and a burning gleam of indignation on his 
cheek, as he addressed those about bim. 

‘“* You hear this?” he cried. “ Youknow it? And 
you stand there, idle, dumbfoundered, while the tide 
rushes round and swallows up a womanalive! Curs! 
fellow me, if you have a drop of manly blood in your 
veins. Show me the path? Point out the way? 
Where is it? Which is it?” 

He was tearing off his coat and loosening his cravat 
as he spoke, and now with inconceivable quickness, he 
drew off and kicked aside his heavy riding-bovts. 

Thea he advanced to the edge of the cliff. 

“The road down—where is it?” he shouted. 

“ Not here,” replied one of the men. “ The steps are 
@ quarter of a mile down the coast.” 

* And where is she ?” 

“ As near as possible straight down below where we 
stand,” 





“Ha! Is there time to reach that place from the 
steps you speak of ?” 
oe Ne.” 


“What! the tide is full up 2” 

“Yes, or thereabouts.” 

“ And she may be dead ?” 

“ Most likely.” 

“Dead!” shricked Lord Englestone. “Dead. al- 
ready! Oh, no, no! Not so badasthat! Not dead, 
not dead !” 

“Let us hope not, my lord,” said Gabriel, “and if 
she is not, and there is power in my right arm to save 
her, she shall not die!” 

Shouting out these words, and throwing up his 
arms in a wild, ecstatic manner, the young man rushed 
toward the sea, cleared the guarding rails at a bored, 
and stood for an instant on the crumbling brink of a 
cliff rising like a wall out of the sea, to the dizzy 
height of a hundred feet! 

It was the action of a man rushing to absolute de- 
struction. 

The beholders stood aghast, rooted to the spot. 

No cry escaped their lips, but the blood froze in 
their veins. 

An instant they saw the dark form of the desperate 
man black against the sky; then it disappeared. Sud- 
denly, in a quiver of the eyelid, they lost it. 

“ He has jumped !” 

‘* He has fa.len!” 

So two shrieking voices burst out simultanously— 
whose, no one heeded in that appafiing moment—aad 
then all rushed forward, The barriers were broken 
down, and all seemed drawn by some resistless fascina- 
tion to the verge of the tr dous precipi 

Then, some kneeling, some lying at full length, and 
one or two of stronger nerve standing erect at peril 
of their lives, all shuddering gazed below. 

And what a spectacle met their view ! 

The face of the cliff was chalk—white, blicding 
chalk, worn into fissures, but else like a wall. Only 
here and there at intervals of yards apart, grasses and 
weeds sprouted in tufts. 

Not half-way down—not twenty yards from the 
top—appeared the form of Gabriel Edgecombe, as, 
clutching to some ridge or inequality imperceptibl 
from the top, he hung over the raging waves. ' 

How he had descended so far was. a mystery; as 
great as that of the means whereby he sustained him- 
pone where he was, like @ limpet om the face of a 
rock. 

And now the rest of the descent—how was he to ac- 
complish that in safety ? 

They had scarce time.to.ask themselves the ques- 
tion—scarce a moment in which to note that the water 
had swallowed up the sands and was springing up at 
the base of the cliff—when the young man stared up 
with wild eyes and an agonized face. 

Then, loosing his hold, he dropped. 

(To be continued.) 





SIR HENRY DYMOKE, BART., 

Tue hereditary Champion of England, died on the 28th 
of April, aged sixty-four, after an illness of only two 
days, from diphtheria. He was the eldest of the two sons 
of the Rev. J. Dymoke, rector of Scrivelsby, preben- 
dary of Lincoln, &c., by his marriage with the 
daughter of Captain Elphinstone, R.N.. He was 
created a baronet in September, 1841, which becomes 
extinct by his *eath. 

He was appointed Vice-Lieutenant of Lincolnshire 
in 1857 and 1859. 

The ancient family of the Dymokes have derived the 
singular and ancient office of champion to the sove- 
reigns of England by holding the feudal manor of 
Scrivelsby, Lincolnshire, by the marriage of Sir John 
Dymoke with Margaret de Ludlow, daughter of 
Joane (youngest of the four daughters and co-heirs of 
Philip de Marmion, Baron Marmion), who married 
Sir John Ludlow. On the death of her only brother, 
Jobn, Margaret became sole heiress, and brought into 
the family of her husband, Sir John Dymoke, the 
manor of Scrivelsby, which was granted by the Con- 
queror to Robert de Marmion (Lord of Fontenoy, in 
Normandy), to be held by grand sergeantry, to “ per- 
form the office of champiou at the king’s coronation.” 
The Marmions, it is said, were hereditary champions 
to the Dukes of Normandy prior to the conquest of 
England. 

Sir J. Dymoke above-mentioned, by acquiring the 
baronial estate of Scrivelsby and office of King’s 
Champion, was the first of the Dymoke family to act 
as champion, which he did at the coronation of 
Richard II. The late baronet was the 17th of his 
family who had ‘inherited that ancient office. His 
grandfather, J. Dymoke, was champion at the corona- 
tion of George III., and his second son, the Rev. J. 
Dymoke (father of the late barowet), was called upon 
to officiate as champion at the coronation of George 
IV. He was obliged, owing to his clerical character, 





to act by. deputy, and appointed his eldest son, th, 
late Sir Henry, who fulfilled the duties of the offiee ac. 
cordingly ; Sir Henry alsoefficiated as champion at the 
coronation of William IV.and our present most gracious 
sovereign. He was the third of the Dymoke family 
whe have assisted in three coronations—his ancestor, 
Sir Robert Dymoke, haying officiated at the cerona- 
tions of Richard III, Henry VII., and Heary VIIL, 
and whose son, Sir Edward, was champion at the 
coronations of Edward VI., Queen Mary, and Queen 
Elizabetk. 

We believe the hereditary office devolves upon his 
only brother, John,.in default of male issue 





BUDDING AND BLOOMING 
me ' i the  eyin  salneroge " 
n © grani - wi 
And the crthiand of fis ‘weenie, 
Giveth us the buds and flowers. 

Amp the tears and smiles of a summer sky 
comes the fresh young spring, with bud and blossom, 
with life and beauty, with ‘song and gladness, 
The dark, dreamy shadows of winter have crept 
silently away, giving place to the warm sunbeams 
that softly lie over all the earthland. The white- 
winged clouds float lazily over the valleys, and loiter 
around the hill-tops, dtopping down from time to time 
the genial showers like so many. teat-dreps of joy. 
Nature makes haste to spread out over the earth a 
beautiful carpet of green, and the sweet wild flowers 
spring up on every side to decorate the fields in 
loveliness. The woodlands are echoing’ with the 
merry birds’ songs, and the soft warm breezes that 
come up to us from the sunny south, waft along upon 
airy pinions the music of murmuring rills. From 
every side, from valley and dell, from forest and 
plain, from hill-top and mountain, arises a joyons 
song of welcome to the verdant spring. 

When the last autumn winds swept over the land- 
scape andthe flowers‘one by one faded away, our 
hearts grew'sad, for we laved’ them—loVed them for 
their beauty, their. purity and fragraneé; and wo 
loved them, too, for that silent influence which ever 
surrounded them, for they are to us as ministering 
angels by the wayside of life, constantly reminding 
us of the hand that gave them, and of the’ flowers 
that bloom in endless beauty in celestial bowers. 
But the icy fetters of the frost-king are ‘broken—the 
pall of snow has melted away, the seeds take root 
and spring upward, the buds are madé to open, the 
leaves to unfold, the flowers té blossom, and thus is 
the earth again robed in beauty. Now we may 
break down our prison walls’ and go ‘out into the 
broad fields, where we can admire nature as she puts 
on her vernal robes and prepares to decorate her- 
self with the glories of summer, and as we wandet 
away over the meadows, through the wild wood or 
down by the bubbling brook, we shall find at every 
step much from which we may learn tfuthfal Jessous 
aud derive real pleasure. 

For all this beauty, which we so much love, ought 
not we to join in the universal song of thanksziving 
to Him who causes the changing seasons to coms 
and go, and giveth us the verdant ‘spring with its 
genial showers, glorious sunshine, buds and flowers, 
the singing birds, the murmuring brooks and the 
countless joys they bring to us. 


Tmat or A Steam Fire Enorve.—The steam 
fire engine “Excelsior,” constructed by Mr. William 
Roberts, of Millwall, for the arsenal at Rio Janciro, 
was recently tried on the Thames, in the presence of 
several engineers and scientific men, among whom we 
noticed Mr. W. Lamerton and Mr. J. Davidson, of the 
Royal Arsenal, Woolwich, several foreign gentlemev, 
Captain Skaw, and others. The time. and other 
ae were carefully noted by Mr. Chas. F. T. 

oung, C.E., and everything being perfectly cold 
about the engine, the fire was laid in the presence of 
the gentlemen, and in 2 min. 15 sec. the gauge stood 
5 lb.; ia 5 min. 20 sec., the pressure was 10 lb.; and 
in 9 min. 34 sec., the gauge showed 100 lb. The 
engine—which has three wheels, weighs 31 cwt., and 
is in size of cylinder, pumps, &c., a duplicate of the 
engine which did so well at the Crystal Palace is 
1863—was placed in oné of the lumps which is used 
for moving the chain cables made at the works ; aud 
one length of hese beiag attached to the engine, with 
a l-in. nozzle at the end of the branch, by directing 
the stream over the stern of the craft, it was propelled, 
with some thirteen or fourteen people ea board, across 
and up and down the river at a rate of from one-ant- 
a-half to two miles an hour, the suction hose aud 
strainer placed over the side dragging in the water, 
and greatly impeding its progress. The water pressur® 
averaged 75 Ib. on the inch, the steam 120 lb., andthe 
speed of the engine from 80 to 130 revolutions pe 
minute. The boat was in no way calculated « 
arranged for the experiment, being very short, vely 
broad, and drawing a considerable amount of wate! 
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directing the jet at various angles from the 

pond Han of the boat's length, it was easily steered 
in and out among the craft. Some good heights and 
distances were reached with a 1-in. jet, and the per- 
formances of the engine were considered very satis- 
factory. The water was four inches deep over the tube 
Jate, which made the time of getting steam rather 


jonger. 





OLIVE WAYNE. 


Tre Jong suite of rooms looked beautifully lighted 
for the evening party—no upholsterer’s taste visible 
—the influence of one refined mind, with perfect 
tastes and wonderful knowledge of colour and effect, 

rywhere apparent. 

"Olive Wayne passed slowly through the great 
saloons, but thinking her own odd thoughts, and not 
disturbed by any of the fears which so often distract 
feminine natures on similar occasions. ; 

She went through into the little boudoir, lighted 
only by a lamp hidden in an alabaster vase, and 
seated herself, not conscious nor caring that she made 
a charming picture.as she sat there, in her pure white 
silk dress, with ber aquamarine necklace and orna- 
ments flashing with every movement of her head or 
arms, as if there were something living and struggling 
in the hearts of the strange, sybillire-looking gems. 

Not a beautiful woman, I think. In repose the 
features were somewhat too full of strength and de- 
termination, a little too grave and sad; but, after all, 
the face was varied in its expressions; the great 
hazel eyes, lit it up, at times, into such absolute glory, 
that it was almost impossible to decide whether Olive 
Wayne was beautiful or not. 

She had a singularly lithe, graceful figure—every 
attitude was a study, every movement a poem; andshe 
had that point of beauty which I hold absolutely in- 
dispensable in a woman—faultless hands. 

Not merely pretty hands, simply delicate and well 
modelled and white, but hands that charac- 
er, which revealed an active, sensitive, nervous orga- 
nization—which even in the lightest touch gave youa 
magnetic thrill, when the pretty, plump hand of an 
ordinary mortal could not affect you any more by its 
pressure than if there had been nojsoul at all under the 
carefully moulded clay. 

Sitting’ there, and thinking of so many things— 
profitless, may be; dreaming perhaps, but not as we 
freamed at sixteen, when the future was fairyland, 
nd life to be a miracle of splendour and achievement. 
Thinking, thinking, as men do at thirty, and women 
t twenty-five, of the blight which fell so noiselessly 
bpon our choicest hopes; the mildew that rusted out 
bur brightest aspirations; the broken, incomplete 
tory that life has become and must remain, until it 
aches forward to its continuation in another cycle of 
xistence, 

Olive Wayne was twenty-five—girlhood was past— 
he romance, the caprices, the unreal sadness, the gor- 

eous dreams, had all worn off. 

There she was, a woman, with a soul that had 
rown far toward its real stature, whose faults were 
ot petty, narrow, deep-seated festers, that would 
pave obnoxious scars, but only the imperfections like 
hose which disappear gradually under the sculp- 
r’s chisel, as the beautiful statue draws nearer per- 

ction. 

Olive Wayne did not remember her mother, and 
er father died when she was only sixteen. He was a 

eamy, unpractical man, who, eyen at the age she 
hen was, leaned much on Olive’s judgment; and 
hen he found that he must leave his darling, his 
nly thought was to leave her as much unfettcred as 
ossible during the years which must elapse before her 
pajority. 

He appointed his widowed sister her guardian—one 

those sweet, gentle creatures born to be ruled by 
be strongest will at hand, who looked upon Olive as 

miracle of loveliness, and had been fondled and 

bmineered by her ever, since the girl had been a 

blemn-faced baby. 

The extensive property Mr. Wayne left was so in- 

ested that it could be little care to anybody ; and he 

d shown wisdom in his choice of coadjutor with 

int Mabel; and he always understood that Mr. 

Pg interfered where Olive was personally 

pucerned, 

80 Olive had grown up entire mistress of herself, 

id of everybody about her, with untimited means at 

disposal, and a world ef fancies which would have 

storted many characters out of all pessibility of being 
raightened. 

Olive was thoroughly educated, because she loved 

Lot study, but all that study brought. 

She had’ travelled far and wide; and patient Aunt 

bel never dreamed of murmuring, and was uni- 

uly pleased, whether she was mildly astonished at 
hing herself watching the miracle of the midnight 


struction among the fierce waves that guard the Blue 
Grotto at Capri. 

I cannot tell you all thedreams with which Olive 
brightened her girlhood. Icannot tell if they were 
ancommon—more so than I could wish, I fear ; for 
I lament over a commonplace boy or girl, born to live 
and die without ever having been monarch of a 
visionary world. 

To achieve a wonderful destiny had been Olive’s 
dream, though the shape it took changed frequently 
as the colours in a kaleidosco 

When the spell of her youthful imagination was 
strong upon her, she believed that she was to bea 
modern Corinne; then only devotion to art would 
satisfy her. Again, only the triumphs of the stage 
could give her soul release; but as there was noone 
to oppose her, that last perilous experiment remained 
untried, except among her circle of immediate friends. 

But sometimes only in great sacrifice could she find 
content, and she debated seriously the possibility of 
being able to endow hospitals with her fortune, while 
she and Aunt Mabel wove willow baskets for a living 
in some out-of-the-way nook. Then it seemed fo her, 
if she could only find love, and the perfect happiness 
it ought to bring, she would be content. But mer 
though she was, she was no girlish sentimentalist ; 
her intuitive knowledge of character would keep her 
from adoring any poetical-looking monstrosity. And 
so the dreams came and went, and tore her heart, 
sometimes with a fierce fever, until lo! girlhood was 
gone—and there she stood a woman. 

The wild visions were calmed, the darkness and 
discouragement which succeeded had given way; she 
had " aaaia to understand life better, and that is 
much, 

But all her studies, her cultivation ef her poetic 
talents, her patient worship of art, had ended by 
making her a wonderfully cultivated creature, with a 
dangerous power of winning friendship and love, and 
a thousand fascinations which it is difficult to explain. 

She was admired and courted by young and old 
everywhere, and owned, as such a woman can, a sway 
which, on to middle-age at least, is more powerful 
than any other heritage or gift in the whole list at 
Fate’s bestowal. 

She had come back that autumn from a Continental 
trip ; and she and Aunt Mabel had settled down in 
the house which she had arranged and beautified after 
her own gorgeous fancies. 

It was of all those things she was thinking, as she 
sat there, smiling a little at the recollection of her 
girlish visions; sighing alittle to think how incom- 
plete her life must in, and wondering what 
would fill up the void; for there was one, and there 
must be one, in spite of wealth and fame, and duties 
well performed, and maybe in the world beyond we 
shall learn why—but not here. 

She had never succeeded in loving to the fulness 
of content, even in her most enthusiastic days. Year 
after year she had grown more clear-sighted and 
— and began to think it was not heradestiny 
after all. 

While she sat there, Aunt Mabel came through the 
rooms in her quiet evening dress, gentle and calm as 
usual, with such a world of love in her face when she 
came opposite Olive, sitting there in her queenly re- 
pose, that one needed to have been very little of a con- 
juror to understand how every joy of her later life had 
settled about that stately woman. 

Olive looked up and smiled pleasantly, forcing her- 
self out of her dreams, and coming to meet Aunt 
Mabel. Yet, in a faint way, the dear aunt had some 
perception of all the aspirations and visions which had 
crowned her youth; and even where she failed to 
comprehend, admired and marvelled at her darling 
more than ever, holding the most renowned heroine 
oe in faint esteem compared with her 
idol. 

“So you are ready at last,” said Olive. “Oh! you 
vain aunty—when will you give up pomps and vani- 
ties? Really, I expected half the world would get 
here before you had done beautifying !” 

“ Now, Olive,” returned the old lady, “you know I 
was quite ready before you came downstairs.” 

“Oh! don’t try to wheedle me into overlooking your 
terrible faults,” said Olive, laughing, quite aware that 
her aunt was horrified at being accused, even in jest, 
of the slightest approach to negligent or dilatery 
habits, having been a painful model of orderly and 
punctual ways ever since she was a decorous baby in 
long-clothes. 

But before she could defend herself, the roll of; car- 
riages and ringing of the bell gave warning of the 
first incursion of pleasure-seekers; and the pair moved 
away to the fulfilment of the onerous duties of the next 
hour. 

Before the hour was over, the rooms were thronged 
with the brilliant crowd, and people either enjoyed 
themselves, or made believe, as the children say, ac- 
cording to their characters or experience ; and in either 





nin Sweden, or ruminating on the possibility of de- 


A larger assembly than accorded with Olive’s prin- 
ciples. She likéd her house to be famous for little re- 
unions, cozy suppers, a place where fine music, brilliant 
conversation, anything which lifted life somewhat out 
of the common-place, was to be found; but on this 
occasion she had it at heart to gratify numbers of the 
young girls who adored her, and she did it in her 
usual complete manner. 

As the music struck np for a quadrille, from which 
Olive had managed to escape, she saw her old guar- 
dian, Mr. Hawkins, approach with a stranger; and 
before the half-formed wonder in her mind could more 
than make itself felt, she remembered his having 
begged permission to bring a friend just returned 
home after many years of wandering. 

So they came up, and Olive bowed civilly, and 
began to say something in her princess manner, when 
Mr. Gregory was presented; but somehow some- 
thing in his manner struck her so, that she accorded 
him more real attention than she often gave people 
now-a-days. 

Thirty at least, perhaps more than that—you shal] 
decide according to your own age and feelings whether 
that be young—with much in his face and voice which 
won Olive to regard him closely, not from the perfec- 
tion of the one, or the melody of the other, but because 
she caught a look which she knew was often in her 
own face, a tone which she heard sometimes in her 
own voice, and whose meaning she could readily com- 
prehend. 

Something lost or unfound, without which life could 
never round into completeness; not the repining 
of a weak nature; not the vague remorse of a 
bad one—of that Olive felt certain; and she trusted 
greatly to her intuitive perceptions upon such sub- 
jects, not wise, perhaps, but very natural to a mind 
like hers. 

So she stood there and conversed with him until 
her somewhat wearisome duties called her away ; and 
several times after, before the midnight was gone, se 
found herself talking with him, and listening with 
that keen pleasure we feel when encountering somo 
one who strikes exactly the chord which is the key- 
note to our deepest feelings. 

Have you not once or twice in your life felt this? 

I am not talking about love at first sight, nor anything 
of the sort; but have you never found yourself talk- 
ing to a stranger upon subjects in a way you could 
not have done to the friends about your daily life, and 
have been unable to force aside the knowledge that 
this new-found acquaintance will not bo allowed 
to drop away as so many others have done, that 
each is to possess some influence on the life of the 
other ? 
Somewhat metaphysical; perhaps, you will say 
foolish. But Ido not thinkso; thereforeit shall stand as 
I have written. This was Olive Wayne’s feeling, and 
it deepened when the crowd was dispersing, and Mr. 
Gregory found time, as he made his adieus, to say : 

“Thave talked so much that is out of place ata 
ball, that I hope you will let me come again to prove 
my claims to sanity. Do you think it could have 
been watching the German that set me off in sucha 
strain of German mysticism ?” 

Olive laughed at the whimsical idea, and gave him 
the invitation now and then accorded to a new 
acquaintance: 

“ You will sometimes fiad me visible of a morn- 
in, ” 

ie only bowed his thanks, and said good-night, 
holding out his hand as hespoke. It was such an odd 
thing for a stranger to do—a worldly, practical man 
like him—and the action was so evidently the result 
of some deeper thought, that Olive felt her dainty 
finger tips quiver as they touched his, 

There was quiet in the house at last; and Olive 
took her way to her own apartments. 

“ Why, Margaret!” she exclaimed, as she opened 
the door of her dressing-room. ‘ How came you out 
of bed at this hour ?” 

The girl rose from the lounge where she had been 
lying, and said confusedly : 

“« The music kept me awake, so I stayed in hers to 
help you when you came up. I think I went to sleep.” 
* Please to go to bed,” said Olive ; “I shall scold 
you to-morrow.” 

The young woman—younger than Olive—pretty, 
too, in spite of ill-health, was to be led away and 
seen properly in bed before Olive could rest. 

“Oh! Miss Wayne, you are too, too good to me,” 
she repeated, sadly, as she had so often done. 

“* Wait till to-morrow before you decide on that,” 
returned Olive. “ IfI hear you cough, you will get 
@ lecture which may make you change your mind.” 
Margaret Heath was a living expiation to the proud, 
petted woman. Years before, she had been employed 
in Olive’s house and greatly spoiled; some quarrel 
rose between them, and, for almost the only:time in 
her life, Olive was unjust, and Margaret was sent 
away, impetuous and passionate as her mistress. 





case the outward result was the same. 


Olive wasjust starting for the Continen:; the thought 
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of Margaret Heath was a terrible reproach to her 
@uring aj] the time of her absence. “On her return, 
she had searched her out and found her, apparently 
dying of consumption. 

For two years past she had been an inmate of Olive’s 
house, nominally engaged as a seamstress, that she 
might not feel dependant and a burthen; and though 
she managed te go about and even make herself use- 
fal, everybody knew that Margaret could not linger 
long—it was only the entire repose of her life, and 
Olive’s constant watchfulness whieh preserved her still. 

Olive could have felt almost vexed with ber for 
wearying herself by this long vigil; but she saw how 
worn and excited she looked, and understood too 
Shoroughly the restless, invalid nervousness which had 
aoace it impossible for her to be quiet. 

The next day, Olive talked Aunt Mabel into the 
belief that it would only rest her to go out and look at 
# collection of pictures that were on exhibition; and 
the old lady was too easily led to be obstinate against 
weaviction. 

After all, these people born without any determina- 
tion must have a comfortable life of it; they arenever 
ebdlized to form opinions for themselves, and know 
nothing of the trouble you and I endwrecarrying these 
diabolical wills about, which are certain to take the 
contrary side in spite of all our efforts to be amiable ; 
and, no? satisfied with that, make us waste a great 
<Jeal of valuable time in forcing every unfortunate 
within our reaeh to give up and be content to look 
through our speetacles, 

It was still early in the day, and the Gallery was 
nearly deserted ; only a stray artist here and there, or 
some unhappy-lookic}s wretch—whose pencil and note- 
book showed that he was doomed to write criticisms— 
se Olive wandered about in tolerable freedom. 

She was standing before one of Turner’s’ happiest 
efforts, sunning her soul in the golden haze, and mar- 
velling as one never tires of doing over the delicicus 
atmospheric effects, when some one pauseé near her, 
and looking up, she saw Mr. Gregory. 

“I was notgoing to be crael enough to distur you,” 
lie said, after the necessary words of salutation had 
been duly gone through. “If you would rather I 
left you, pray say so.” 

“No,” replied Olive, quietly; “there are people 
endurable in a picture gallery; I fancy youare one of 
‘he number.” 

The words were not overcivil; but Olive bad a way 
of saying those things which was arch and’ pretty be- 
yond description; and her new acquaintauce seemed 
in no manner dissatisfied with his reception. 

So a long, pleasant, dreamy morning they spent 
there, while Aunt Mabel left them to their own devices, 
not from any of the fiendish designs which constantly 
haunt the heads of born chaperenes, but because it 
was in her blessed nature to be quiet and leave others 
= too—a species of womankind 1 should be pleased to 
see inore extensively cultivated. 

When. Olive stepped into her carriage and drove 
away, the light was in her face still which that long 
sonversation had brought; and she would have started 
with surprise had any one broken her reverie with the 
reminder of how brief her acquaintance with this man 
bad been. 

You know how it all went on; the pleasant morn- 
tug visits; the evenings at the opera, when the music 
foand a charm it Kad not possessed for years; the 
juiet parties to the theatre; the balls which gained 
a new interest from the fact that there was some 
one person toexpect; the grand necessity after one 
bas become familiar with socicty, and the secret 
of half the flirtations at which we lift our eyebrows 
whon they are other people's flirtations ; all the hours 
and days which glide so goldenly into our hope and 
dream that they become henceforth so inseparable, 
that in no season of retrospection are we able to tell 
whether the sunshine made the vision se beautiful, or 
the dream lit the hours with that untold glory. 

Perliaps had there deen any person to remind Olive, 
she might have roused herself; but in her wayward, 
independent life. there was no one to speak—indeed, 
no one to observe—for Aunt Mabe! was the most un- 
suspicious of mortals; and when in the presence of the 
outer world, it was too common to excite remark to 
see a new admirer among the crowd that surrounded 
Miss Wayne. 

A vecord only of days and weeks, and then, in spite 
of all her pride aud worldly wisdom, dainty Olive 
woke to a realization of the truth. 

How it came about she could never clearly have 
told; some chance ramovor startled him into speech, 
fearful that some longer known worshipper was about 

bear away, before lis eyes, the treasure which made 

» earthly heaven. 

lie was going to be absent for a few days, he had 


come to bid her farewell; and when the separation 
whieh might prove so fatal to him, was only kept 
slow by a fow brief moments, his heart forced to his 
lips the werdew) ich bad beca struggling there during 


ul thase dartiiug wees. 


He had taken her hand to say adieu, and she was 
looking aside, not well able to meet the misty shining 
of those eyes, when he cried out suddenly : 

“TI cannot leave you se—I cannot! I loveyou, 
Olive Wayne, with all the strength of my manhoad; 
all the power of my soul, I love you.” 

He had snatched both her hands in his own, pale 
and shaken with that strong emotion, and Olive 
Wayne did not speak, did not move; only tlie frail 
hands, trembling in his, showed how this sudden out- 
break had moved her, foreing the haze from before her 
soul, and dizzying her with the flood of daylight, the 
true comprehensien of the golden beauty which had 
hung about her like a living presence during the past 
weeks. 

The words were spoken, the words he had no mind 
nor thought to utter; and now he could not pause. 

“T have no right to speak,” he said; “ I know that 
I should have waited till I hud earned it; only for- 
give me that I could not! I must go on now—I must 
tell yow all that you have been to me since that first 
moment we met.” 

And Olive never tried to check him—never once 
tried to retease her bands or raise her eyes; she, 
always so full of womanly dignity and pride, dizzy, 
almost faint, leaning back in her chair, only feeling 
that those hands clasped her very soul, that all thought, 
the whole world, was resolved into that moment—that 
one face beaming down upon her. 

“T love you, Olive—not as the very young love— 
not the romantic vows that boysoffer dreaming girls; 
but I come to you with a question from my sul to 
yours, finding in you the womanly nature for wnich 
my heart has yearned. Are you angry, Olive? Won't 
you even look at me?” 

Te saw the white lids tremble over the hazel eyes ; 
the eloquent mouth that quivered into a smile. Many 
a time before he had understood ber without a word; 
but, ah! he-had hardly dared to hope that he ever 
should read such sweet meaning in her silence as en- 
tranced him now. 

“ I have not deceived myself; you willlet me hope, 
Olive 2?” 

She was coming out of her bewilderment ; her mind 
was beginuing to steady itself again; her old ideas 
and theories began to make themselves felt, but it 
was only with an ur aaa their utter futility, 
now that the moment-of real feeling had flooded her 
soul. 

He was pleading earnestly with her; begging for a 
word or look to take with him in his: banishment. 

“Do not punish me too harshly, Olive; you must 
care for me a little; Godconld not have been. cruel 
enough to send this great love:only to be a new blight 
on my life !” 

‘“‘Hush!” Olive said; “tush! I cannot tell now— 
I cannot think even ——” 

“T have spoken too suddenly; but you are‘not angry 
—not angry, Olive?” 

Never from mortal lips had her name possessod 
such sweetuess; some way, the clear, honest voice 
steadied her soul, and gave her more strength. 

“Not angry,” she repeated; “only confused and 
bewildered. You-shall g> away now, and come to me 
when you return from this journey.” 

With an unselfishness rare in men, he had compas- 
sion upon the: confusion and bewilderment this new 
phase of life had brought upon her, and did not force 
her to seek for words to confirm that which his heart 
could read in her eyes: 

He was gone at length, and Olive Wayne sat there 
alone, conscious of a reality more blissful tlian the 
brightest fancy of her girthood had been. 

lt was the day after Gregory's departure that Mr. 
Hawkins called, and began talking to her of his friend 
with the enthusiasm which his half century of life 
had left him, fresher in mind than many a young 
man, 

And Olive allowed him to talk, guarding her secret 
with womanly care; so astfully leading him on that 
the old gentleman could never have supposed she had 
asked a single question, or betrayed more interest in 
the subject than arose from her long friendship for 
him. 

“The noblest, best fellow, Olive; many of his ideas 
remind me of you. I want you to knew him well, you 
will be certain to like him.” 

He told her things concerning him which proved his 
goodness, his manly truth and honour, ti Olive’s 
soul cried proudly in secret : 

“T do love this man—I am rig) to love him.” 

From the moment slie made avowal to herself 
she began to grow calm. She _ aside all scruples, 
all fear of having compromised her dignity by giving 
her heart to one so short timeyknown, and gave herself 
leave to be happy, undisturbed by omy Be the doubts 
and faucies which were wont to make restless. 

Oace or twice before, among her admirers, there had 
come @ mau Whose earnestness and truth made them- 





selves so felt that, for afew moments, she had tried 


| almost to be convinced that such great love might 


bring her peace and happiness, but she was al 
checked by the voice thew i my ~~ 
“You do not love him; you can Jove—only wait” 










































































She had believed this experience would ‘never con, des 
to her, and had felt sad and grieved that it must ); wo 
so. But it was all changed now, she had entered jn; her 
a — and holiest possession of her Womauly s 
ingdem. ue 
The days slipped by, and Meredith returned, by bois 
someway hig presence brought back Olive's shyneg nig 
and reserve. It was all so now and strange to |; She 
Si.e could listen to. his tender speeches; but when |, sort 
begged for a a word, she shrank. back wit), 7 
hesitation for which she could not aceount. It seems life, 
impossible for her to give him a:deeper glance int risin 
that proud heart which had flung down its solitary avorl 
sovereignty with such reckless prodigality, : than 
“You have scarcely spoken to me,” he said, spi. 1 
denly ; “I have been opening my whole sou! to you, in hi 
and you give me hardly a look.” “] 
She shook her head, laughing a little. give 


“T have not had tlme to get my_ breath yet,” shy ever. 
said. “I will sing to you; I have found that jj my ¢ 


song you asked for.” such, 

She went to the piano, and while she sat there, anuj your 
he bent over her, the door opened softly, aud Mu. resoly 
garet EReath entered the apartment. It 


She gave a nervous start, evidently frightenod x pride 
finding the room occupied; but as she was retreating not @ 
Meredith turned his head so that she could see hi mand: 
features more distinctly. attemy 

She put up her hands in. terror or strong pain Mer 
leaned panting and white against the doorway for a least 8 
instant, and then retreated, unobserved by the pair y her se 
the piano. Olive's 

Very soon an.old man-servant looked in with his black | 
















apologetic knock and bow. Some one fo seo Mix aud he 
Olive on business, that couldn’t wait, if she pleased Not 
ma’am. life. 4 
“Must I go away?” Meredith. asked, as she ro» eut, lea 
from the piano. suspect 
“Not if you have patience to wait,” she repliel The 
*T shall not be long; you may stay, if you like.’ the late 
She went out and left him there alone, sitting i HMB forth uy 


the seat she had dccupied, his hand touching th 
handkerchief she had left, the light of a-pectically 
sensuous reverie upon liis face. 

Margaret Heath had seated herself in the adjoining 
room from sheer inability to move, so. completely w- 
nerved that her breatly came in frightened * gasps, ani 


the hectic, which any excitement brought, baraed a little,” 
her cheek—bright, fatal blossoms of death. "I w 

She heard Olive go out, sat a few instants longer, When I 
then some sudden resolution nerved »e-. She rs MRM ful girl; 
quickly, flung open the door, andstoo? .ooking in upn HMB loved th 
Meredith. any casi 


same.” 
“And 


He turned at the sound, saw her standing there, aul 
the look of wonder gave way to an expression wiici 
it was difficult to translate. 

“ Margaret !” he exclaimed; “ Margaret-Heath!” 
She put up her hand as if afrail even to bet 
him pronounce the name; and, closing the door le 
hind her, tottered slowly toward the place where ls 











stood. ; 
“TI must speak to you,” she 4 %T didat 
know till just now it was you. ‘Don’t be hard on m 


—oh! don’t be hard on me; see, how weak.and sid 
T am!” 

“ Poor, poor Margaret!” he muttered. 

“Yes, I thought i would be sorry for me-| 
thought you would! I can’t stop—I wanted tos 
something to you. -I——” ; 
She paused suddenly, and clutched:at a chair fit 


























Olive! it 
separated 
owld reti 


support. He hurried toward berand made her &@Mried soon 

down, uttering broken «ords of pity. hot forsa} 

“T haven’t touche’ your hand for so long,” #MMnobody tc 

said, her voice sharp trom nervous. excitement; “# ised me 
” 


She lay 
ud in the 
be bad di 
ide, that 
loch, unde: 
ore her in 


ong. 
Sho looked so faint that he-was alarmed; buté 
held fast to his hand, and went on talking. Ag 
the door opened, and a listener stood there, transi 
by the sight and the words which met her ear. 
“[ don’t want to try your nee,” she 


“ When I found it was you, I felt, I must see you Rigid in 
more. I wasafraid you might hear my namesuddw}Mer belief ; 
Miss Olive, dear, good Miss Olive,.has never ku dst hopes 4 
my story. I wouldn't deceive her; but she only Margaret 
I was to come to her; slie seemed to blame he “I saw 
but it was no one’s fault. I only don’t want het hose yeurs 
know the whole, because it would trouble her.” | Biised; not 

“Oh, poor Margaret!” he cried; “is there noiti ve you pi 


Icando? Nothing to prove——” 
“Nothing,” she interrupted. “TI am going ¥ 


ore she 
jul and unre 








only God's angels can help me. I did want ver’ that qu: 
you once more; I wauted you to feel thero was ight duties 
bitterness in my heart toward any one. I have cet never 
my sin and my shame——” le wrote | 

She bruke down again ; Meredith's face was his Wd Iacky ww 
in his hands. It was all 

“1 want you to remember these werds—le t pride gl 
easy any at you have felt——” sh 
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The door closed noiselessly—Olivae Wayne was 
Orin her own room, pacing to and fro, mad with this 
destiny she had brought upon herself, the proud 
woman struggled with her heart which had so blinded 


sit,” 
Come 


















eA her tion; truly, the use she hadmade of all was before 
rauly She understood everything clearly; she had never | herthen. More than either, the wrecking of a luwman 
. questioned Margaret Heath, for she shrunk from | existence lay en her soul; she, who had become re- 
but being made aware how much her passion and severity | mowned for her charities, endowed hospitals, calling 
ress might have to do in bringing that evil fate upon her. lavishly or her wealth, had not hesitated 'to cast that 
her She had taken her to her home and cared for her asa | more precious offering than all-aside, and tise retri- 
ou lie sort of expiation—but it was all clear now. bution she had thought to work had recoiled pon 
rth ‘his was the man who had wrecked Margaret's | herself. 
emed life, andypatt her beyond the pale of help and-up-| Along with the fading Mossoms Margaret Heath 
into rising, ani@thiis Smowledge was to complete her own | Jay down to rest; and often @live shuddered to thiaik 
litary work of empiation,,only the puni harder | Low the spirit that bound ‘ther so on earth must pity 
: than sheould ‘bear. vand marvel at her hard mature, as she looketl down. 
“sui. That night’ récdived a bricf note as hesat = now. 
) You in his solitary Chanibers. j years came anf went. Olive's youth ‘Was pas- 
‘ “| send you the enswer now which I ‘have mot | ding from ‘ber, andthe Jast Blow fell which left her, 
givento your question; it leaves us ‘for | uttetly desdlate, and Aunt Mavel followed : ‘ 
” she ever. You'best know what act in T life makes | Heath out ae the pilgrimage, whose = 80 | 
at old my conduct. righteous ‘retribution. there the —i ht from the footsteps efwaints gone on 
such, you best know what atonement — ji tee pcan ae ee ei na 
u your er; but not wer co change =m. a d was, Olive 
‘= mole — 7 Wayne'thad never ‘been able to humble herself euf-" 
It was-all that Olivesmmote, and no sacrifice of his | ciently tosend token to the man she had wronged. 
ned at pride produced any other wasult. His messages did | Broken anid diapicited, the old pride tettered still 
eating not even reach ‘her, so ‘#titict ‘had ‘heen ‘the com-,j.on ‘its zuins. 
ee his nands with which she barre@ther Geers against such | “She could net ran‘the risk of being repulsed. 
attempts, . , She would sit alone among the shadows until , 
- pain, Meredith was gone, nor did his dbsence create the | death took her. 
for a least sumprise; even Aunt Mabel bad not suspected | ‘Lifethad grown such a‘tissue of errors; endeavour 
pair a her secret, amd, erushed and maddened as she was, | had ‘been such utter failure ; her choicest projects had 
Olive’s ster pride couléstill hold itsdlf evect,.eand the | proved i ble; ‘her highest schemes had been 
ith. his black waters wortktielese ausihecded over her aisery | only half calling down upon her condemna- 
0 Miss i sud her deatl:hepes. tion, ‘and @ ‘belief that iker philanthropy was only a 
leased, Not the least ovttward thange did she «make in her | selfish desire for fame and garai 


life. This treuble-migtt freeze the last.of her youth 
eul, leave her hard and stern; but no mortal should 
suspect the cause, 

‘The spring came and went; and amid the glory of 
the late summer, Morgaret Miemtlils woul was going 
forth upon its , bearing with it the sure 
pass-w« rds of ‘hope and resignation above the stars. 

“If Ihave never thanked you, Olive,” she said, 
“it was because I knew God could do it better than 


he rose 
replied 
_7 

ting ia 


ing the 
e tically 


{joining I; you have been a guardian angel to one of His 
ely u- erring children.” 
ps, and “If Ihave done enything to clear my.own soul a 


little,” Olive said, ““I am content.” 
=I was afraid you thought so; I ean’t have it! 


raed 00 


longer, When Iwas first with you, I was a passionate, will- 
he roe ful girl; yon couldn"t have saved me. I knew and 
in ups loved that man even then; he found me—but in 


any case, I believe the end would have been the 






















ere, aul sane.” 

n whici “And you‘have kept his secret; you have——” 
“Oh, Olive! be-was young and reckless as I; it 

sath !” was not a deliberate sin ; judge us alike—judge neither 

to he Mie barslily.” 

door be “Tf he had atoned for if, Margaret!” 

ghere be “But he could net; his friexds—the world—every 


hope of his life stood in the way.” 

“But within the last year? Oh, Margaret! I know 

more than you think. I heard yon talking with 
Meredith in my house; you cannot shield that man.” 
Margaret started up with a cry. 
“And you thought it was he! Oh! I must teH you 
—the best man, one of God’s els surely! Qh, 
Olive! it was his cousin that I loved! His family 
separated us; for it was only by giving me up that he 
ould retain any hope for the future. He was mar- 
ied soon after. In my misery, George Meredith did 
not forsake me. “You were gone then; there was 
nobody to care forme. Ob, Olive! if he had not 
raised me “p, I should have sunk down, down !” 

She lay silent, covering her faco with her hands; 
ud in the gloom Olive sat dumbly staring at the gulf 
he had dug "betwesn herself and happiness. This 
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transi pride, that she ha@ worshipped all her life, this Mo- | 
ar. och, under which she had crushed youth, rose up be- 
she ore er in al} its hideous deformity. 

you ou Rigid in ‘her ‘self-rigliteousness, deaf and blind in 
suddenpmer belief and ber own intuitions, she had flung her 
er kno dst hopes ‘fram ‘her. 
only si Margaret was speaking again. 
e he “I saw ‘lim at your house; I had not met him all 
vat. het hose years ; I wanted no word spoken and he pro- 
er.” ised; not that I was afraid, Olive, but I could not 
re not have you pained.” 

More she told, in ‘her broken words, of his ht- 
ing © land unremitting care during her illness ; his hading 
yt to er that quiet home, when she was recovered, whose 
ro wal ut duties relieved her from any feeling of depend- 
pave be nee ! never forgetting her during his long absence, till 

“e wrote him that she svas safe, for thie life, with a 
was bid wl lady who had known her for many years. 

It was all told; aud this woman, who had said that 
—le | pride should be her shield, that with the one 


would trust to the purity of her own perceptions—sat 
there in her remorse, and beheld the wreck she had 
made of her life. 

The gifts.of which she had "been so proud; the 
talestts.in whose cultivation sheihed felt such exulta- 


But aunt Mabel was and in the utter prostra- 
tion of every faculty which followed, Olive learned 
that neither wealth nor good deeds could suffice while 
one act yet im human power to expiate wzemained 
unatoned for. 
The June days watched her forth upon her distant 
journey to the spot where this man was abiding. 

She had no hesitation now, nor had she any hope 
either. 

She wanted to see him; to hear, if possible, words of 
forgiveness, and essay life again solitary as ever, but 
not oppressed by that consciousness of wrong unan- 
swered for. 

Some accident detained her upon the shores of a 
beautiful lake, which she remembered in her ,early 
girlhood. She recollected walking along the sauds in 
the moozlight, revolving her future, laying golden 
projects, fearless, expectant, } an of the results the 
next ten years should bring forth. 

The ten years were passed—almost five others 
added to them—and now she walked again upon those 
sands in the moonlight, and the phantom of her life 
walked beside, her. 

Oh! the shattered efforis, the broken statues, the 
ruins everywhere. If only in the life beyond they give 
us power to fulfil the half-formed efforts—hew into 
perfection the forsaken statues—build up patiently 
the ruins into new beauty ; but we cannot tell, only it 
is for ever, the life, the growth ; and we feel that every 
soul coming from God must somewhere in eternity 
work its way toward the purity of its source. 

Olive was trying to console herself with that vague 
thought; she paused and looked about her in the moon- 
light. She was not alone any longer—the meeting she 
had sought was close at hand. She knew him at 
once; in spite of every change knew him, and when 
he reached her side, she called out: 

“T have followed you to ask your pardon—only 
give me that, and I can go back in peace, patiently 
gather up the fragments of my broken life, and try to 
dispose them in God’s service—only forgive me!” 

“ Olive; Olive!” 

The cry was like the cry of a pilgrim, whose Mecca 
is reached at last. She felt herself gathered to. him, 
heard his words of thankfuluess, and knew that in this 
moment of self-abnegation and humility, when there 
seemed no light left, and she was ready to bear her 

mance patiently in the darkness, the real morning 

ad broken in eastern splendour. 

“Olive!—my Olive!” 

And she erept closer into the shelter of his arms, 
and wept away the last bitterness of regret upon his 
bosom, F. L. B. 





Fgast.—People who envy the luxurious feasts of 
the rich should know that the wise men who sit down 
to them only make a pretence of partaking of the so- 
called g things that are pliced before them. I 


have heard that the Cabinet Ministers, before they go 
into the city to the Lord Mayor's banquet, dine quietly 
at home on some simple and wholesome viand, know- 
ing that there will be many diskes on the groaning 





Queen spreads her table with all the most elaborate 
productions of the culinary art, but she herself makes 
her dinner off a cut of simple mutton. Cook as you 
will, and lavish money as you will, there is no exceed- 
ing the enjoyment of that carter sitting by the road- 
side thumbing his bread and cheese. 





THE PARES UNIVERSAL EXHIBITION. 


Her Majesty @esiring to promote the success of the 
Universal Bxhibition-of Works of Industry and Agri- 
cultureaswellas of the Fine Arts, to be held in Parig 
in 1867, as appdinted the following commissioners te 
advise her upon the best:mode by which the products 
ofim@ustry and the fine arts.of the United Kingdom, the 
British colonies, and dependencies may be procured 
avdeent to the Exhibition, viz.:— 

‘The Prince of Wales, Earl Granville, the Duke of 
Sutherland, the Marquis of Lansdowne, the Marquie 
of Salisbury, ‘the Marquis of Hertford, the Earl of 
Derby, the Barl of Rosse, Earl Cowley, Earl Russell, 
‘Lord Stanley, Lord Elcho, Lord Portman, Lord Gver- 
stone, Lord Taunton, Lord Houghton, Hdward Card- 
well, or the principal Secretary of State for the Colonies 
for the ‘time ‘being ; Sir Charles Wood,or the principal 
Secretary of ‘State for India in Counéil for the time 
being ; William Francis Cowper, or ithe Chief Com- 
missioner of Works for the time veing; William 
Bwart Gladstone, or the Chancelloref the Exchequer 
for the time being; Sir George Clerk, Robert Lowe, 
Charles Bowyer Adderley, Henry Awstin Bruce, Sir 
Stafford Henry Northcote, Sir EdwardClarence Kerri- 
son, or ‘the president of the Royal Agricultural 
Society for ‘the time ‘being; Bir Alexander Young 
Spearman, Sir Samuel Morton Peto, Sir Charles 
Wentworth Dilke, Sir Roderick Impey Murchison, Sir 
Charles Lock Eastlake, or the presideat.of the Royal 
Academy for the time ‘being; ‘Bir Francis Richard 
Sandford, Lyon Playfair, Edgar Alfred Bowring, 
Warren Stormes Hale, or the Lord Mayor of the City 
of London for the time being; Charles Lawson, or the 
Lord Provost of Edinburgh for the time being; John 
Barrington, or the Lord Mayor of Dublin for the time 





} ‘being; Edward Akroyd, or the chairman of the Cham- 


ber of Commerce of Halifax for the time being; Henry 
Ashworth, Charles Atkinson, or tle Master Cutler of 
Sheffield for the time being; Thomas Buring, 'Tliomas 
Bazley, Somerset ‘Archibald Beaumont, or the chair- 
man of the Chamber of Commerce of Newcastle-on- 
Tyne for the time being; George Thomas Clark, 
Thomas Pearson Crossland, or the president of the 
Chamber of Commerce of Huddersfield for the time 
being; Thomas Leverton Donaldson, or the president 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects for the 
time being; Thomas Fairbairn, Charles Forster, 
William Henry Gregory, Thomas Field Gibson, Wil- 
liam Jobn Hamilton, or the president of the Geological 
Society for the time being; Lewis Heymann, or the 
chairman of the Chamber of Commerce of Nottingham 
for the time being; Michael Daintree Hollins, or the 
chairman of the Chamber of Commerce of the Potteries 
for the time being; Charles Hoskins Low, or the 
chairman of the Chamber of Conimerce of Bristel for 
the time being ; Darnton Lupton, or the chairman af 
the Chamber of Commerce of Leeds for the time being ; 
John Robinson M’Clean, or the president of the Insti- 
tute of Civil Engineers for the time being; James 
Macauley, or the president of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Lelfast for the time being ; John M’Ewen, or 
the chairman of the Chamber of Commerce of Glasgow 
for the time being; John Francis Maguire, John 
Moreton, or the chairman of the Chaniber of Cor- 
merce of Wolverhamptou for the time being; Philip 
Heury Rathbone, or the president of the Chamber of 
Commerce of Liverpool for the time being; Richard 
Redgrave, Henry William Ripley, or the chairman of 
the Chamber of Commerce of Bradford for the time 
being ; Richard Russell, or the presideut of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of Limerick for the timo being; 
Edward Sabine, or the president of the Royal Socicty 
for the time being ; ‘William Scholefield, or the chaie 
man of the Chamber of Commerce of Birminghain fer 
the time being; John Sharp, or tlie president of the 
Chamber of Commerce of Dundee for the time being ; 
Frederick Tayler, or the president of the Society of 
Painters in Watercolours for the time being; Henry 
Thring, and Henry Hussey Vivian. 

Authority is given to any three or mose of the cous- 
missioners to nominate and appoint other persous t 
be commissioners, and to-name and appoiut jurors fu. 
the Exhibition. Henry Cole, C.B,, is xappoiuted secre- 
tary. The commission, which is duted the 27th vi 
April, will continue in force till the clusv of the Dali 
bition.— Guzeéte. 

SSS swe 

Priwvce Aurrep has receive) the Order of (lw 
Blood, Machain ed Dem, from tho Bey of Tunis. 
has never been given before to any ove but a mend 
of the ‘Tunisian Royal Pawily, and it was a gracelal 











ved she would never stoop to question or Lint— 
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tables of Guildball which they dare not touch, 





compiment ou the part of the Dey. 
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Tle was a men of sixty, tall, and inclining to stout- 
ness, as men of easy lives are apt to be at that age. A 
handsome man, witha blue eye, and 4 florid face, with 
jron-gray hair, and broad: cheeks and a double chin, 
rarped close to the ekin.—too close almost, ‘or the use 
of the razor had produced a shininess whieh soomet 
the effect of paring away not only the tushy beard, 
bat the ekin on whieh it grew And thle matter of 


saving eforded « elue to the baronct’s strong polnt, 
which wae execssive personal cleanliness Veople 
eald, and ald truly, that he wae the cleanest man tn 
the county. Ile Maen wae and profuse; bis 
hands were like wan, with exquisitely rounded nails, 
that never were known to exhildt a speck of dirt, and 
he alwaye dressed in light clothes, whieh sedmed to 
have amagle property of never growing creased or 


eolled, 

‘The clean baronet'’s wee @ tall, bony, 
sallow man, witha stoop in bie tack, whieh so far from 
height, a8 Be One 
how far be would reach if be would have stood up- 
right. The effect of Seight was further increased a 
the ety le of dress, whieh consisted of ee 
frock coat, buttoned u on ant thet dae 
to count the knots in the bone through ft, and a 
pair of tight trousers, termipating in short gaiters over 
the boots, A hatchet faee, cadaverous fn hue, and in- 
tensely black eyes, with @itck white eyo- 
brows, rendered the man very femarkablo. 

He was called Doctor Dorttni—a name which in 
many & breast awoke 7 fee and even fll-dis- 

ulsed fears, though why it have been go it 
f pot to state. 


Certainty Sir Noel ———- did not te 
in the po Ba notions to Dorteat Yor 


cars be bad acted as the at the Manor 
House, and was regarded ewe fiend of the 
family. 


y: 
On this oceasfon, howeVer, no Very friendly feelin 
appeared to exist between the baronet and his medical 
adviser. 

They talked lowdly and augrily, though they tried 
to het down their Voices, 5 
“I tell you agiin,” said Dorfanf, “ you will repent 


“ And I reply,” retained the barotiet, drawing out a 
snowy handkerchief, and erplying it to his clean lips, 
“that if I do, I will. But the thing must be.” 

“You do not forget what the Manor Hous# has wit- 
ness¢d ?” Doriani asked. 

“ Forget !” 

“No, indeed, that were impossible. I shudder as 
I look at it even now, in this bright July day—I 
shudder as I think of them, and J am not over 
squeamish.” 

Sir Noel moved his white band impatiently. 

“To otaer men,” the physician persisted, “ these 
things are mysteries, hideous mysteries, which invest 
you and yours with a strange fedling to which I can- 
not give #pamé. But we know——” 

“More than there is any need to shout to listening 
ears,” interposed the baronet. “Besides, I have your 
promise ?” 

* You have} I could not help myself.” 

“ Right.” 

“Tam bound by my professional opinion.” 

“ And that obliges you to give the certificate I de- 
mand ?” 

“Yes. Unfortunately, yes.” 

Sir Noel held out his white hand. Doriani’s yellow, 
bony fingeus closed round it. 

‘“No-regrets,” the former said. “Youdo mea great 
service.. Yau confirm an opinion I have long held, 
and in so doing enable me to maintain the honour of 
my family, and to secure the happiness of one of its 
members. As to the past~—every old family has its 
tragedies. With regard to the future, I have made up 
my mind as to what my duty is, and having done so 
nothing can move me. Iam adamant. Good day.” 

The physician's long legs took one unsteady step, 
as if le even yet hesitated to go; but one glance at 
his companion’s smooth, stolid face decided him. 

He read in the blue eyes and the smooth features an 
amount of resolution not to be trifled with, and with 
an inclination of his sharp face, and further roun@ing 
ef his round tack, he took his leave, and Sir Noel, 
retracing the few stcps which he had taken in the 
broiling sun merely out of courtesy, re-entered the 
house. 

Of what passed in this hurried interview no word 
had reached the ears of Ilora Edgecombe; bat she had 
watehed keenly, and with breathless earnestness, the 
face of ler father, and his guest; she had observed their 
movements, and had drawn her own quick and distress- 
ing conclusions from what she saw. Theso left her 
no alternative but the conviction that the very worst 
she had apprehended had come to . 

“Would to heaven I had never made this dis- 
pavery!” sho exclaimed, with a shudder, “ Oh, my 
ef; how can I continue to love and respect you 


it 


after this? Surely geome demon has driven youto a 

course 80 foreign to your nature. Your own heart 
could never have campassed this evil thing. If I be- 
Hever that I should cease to love, I could only hate 
you!” 
Uttering these passionate worls under her breath, 
she stopped abruptly at eno of the windows of the 
wing, open to the ground, and, availing herself of 
that means of entrance, disappeare:t. 


CHAPTER It 
THe EVIL, EPORCOMNES, 
What ls this may ef | hn a ‘were 
? 1 tetwn, 


The eohe of my feare 
My heart refuses eredenes MA Tragedy 
Tun wiedow was one of ax opening from the 
principal drawing-room. 


Everything shout the Maner Mouse was on an 
ample scale. Grandeur had been consulted even mor» 
than comfort. The roome were all vast in extent, 
and most of them opened one into the other, forming 
suites, and adapting thead for the reception of crowds 
of company. 

This drawing-room wes in three ane, 
each divided from the other by archea, in which velvet 
curtalos, with tapestried hung, ready to be 
drawn across as convenience 


Compared with the rest of Wy t- cyte of 
these rooms was modern, not absolutely so. 
The wpa — Ef suit the taste 
of the Lady Edgecombe who over the house 
in Queen Anne's day, and all the liarities 
of that time. There was « profusiongf wer and 
gilding: oval mirrors occupied the ols on the 
walls, and the furniture was y slight and 
fantastic. 


It seemed a place only fitted for grand ladies in 
powder and patches, with hoops, saques, high-heeled 
shoes, and enormous fans, and Svaled by an atmo- 
sphere of now forgotten perfumes. 

Flora Edgecombe just noted in her agitation that 
the first and second rooms were empty, and was 
passing hurriedly into the third, when the door was 
opened by a servant in the Edgecombe livery, white 
and blue, and a lady sailed grandly into the room. 

It was the lady of the Manor House. 

That was clear from her striking resemblance to 
her daughter, who did not at all “favour” Sir Noel. 
In Lady Edgecombe, all the charms of the beautiful 
Flora were strikingly exhibited, but on a more mature 
and grander scale. 

In bygone times her ladyship had been regarded as 
the belle of that part of the country. 

Time had modified the charms then so dazzling; 
but while it had stolen graces that hung about the 
opening bud, it had given majesty and the fascina- 
tions of fully-developed womanhobdd. 

People called her proud. 

They were right; she came of a proud family, od 
the homage she had received, and the incense that 
had burned beforé her all her life, had not tended to 
subdue the family failing. 

As‘she entered the room, moving with a stately 
grace, her features radiant, and her toflet perfection— 
from the laces which shaded her still ample tresses, 
to the voluminous folds of — moire antique that 
rustled about her as she walked—it was impossible to 
regard her with any feeling other than one of intense 
admiration. 

At sight of her mother, Fiora stood confased and 
hesitating. 

“Not dressed, darling ?” cried her ladyship. “Do 
you know hew late it is ?” 

“T—I had forgotten——” the fafr girl stammered. 

“You are pale, and tremble! And in an hour at 
farthest we receive distinguished guests !” 

“T will dress at once,” was the reply. 

“ Do,” said Lady Edgecombe, taking her hand and 
looking into her eyes, “and remember, it is not enough 
to make your toilet. Dress your face in smiles, let 
your eyes sparkle as they should: I have twice of 
late had te chide you for this growing melancholy, so 
foolish in one young, beautiful, and with every social 
advantage, Why, at your age, [——” 

“Forgive me,” cried Flora, “ pray forgive me, and 
I will confess to you why it is that T am melancholy, 
and what has made me look forward to this day with 
ill-concealed apprehension. You know why Blanche 
Selwyn, my friend, the second self of mg childhood, 
comes here?” 

“Tknow why? Of course.” 

“You know that it is not only as our guest, but 
that she may sooner or later become—my brother's 
bride!” 

“Well?” 

“Ts it well, mother? You knowthe history of this 
house—you know all that may be known of the Evil 
Edgecombes and their brides. Think what their 
history is! Look at it from first to last, and say, is it 
well that this should be?” 








=—=—_—¥_ 
Tler —*, healed an instant. 
Something rising in her throat— Gappresen} 
emotion—-kept her alan — 
Overcoming this by her Indomita’ 
ewered, with a ctanlig wolen Me A ow, 
“Idle faneles—ignorant superstitions® y 
“Vaworthy of we and of thsen colighons 2 
am surprised, Flora, that with eo fee « ied as 
yours, you should permit these things w Wouble 
you.” 
“And poomege you ladifereat to them !” 
“ Aleolutely.” 
” Think again, my Mother, what these tradithons am 
Age after age, steadily down from the remote pat ig 
which our family took tte risa, what hee hay pened to 
the brides of the heirs ef the house of Bdgreomte | 
“ They have been aafortanate,” sald ber Jalyebip 
“ Unfortanate! yes; in wniting themselves wi 
r family and coming inte this place, Has oss of 
them been a happy wile; has one, from first to hut, 
come to a natural end? @t thelr portraits x 
in the Long Gallery: are they thy 
faces of happy women? Have they the look which 
the wives of high-bred and noble shoal! 
have? No, mother, no, They themertves 
to be under « ban, and they were—that ban was th 
love of the Evil Edgecombes.” 


She , = 

i rt was her words, and it made be 
uent. 

Lady Fy «ma've listened, surprised and angry. 

ad aughter of an Edgecombe gays this! se 
ex 

“\. _,other, for I cannot ih My dream 
are hautted by the faces of those vam. | 
see her who was found at midnigh¢ tm the alder pool.” 

“ Mere idle 4 

“ Yes—and it is use I know thisthat I shudder, 


And can I think with complacency of the fair suicile 
who drank of the aconite; of the mysterious fate ol 
the Lady Edith, who no oue knew 
whither ; of the young wife and motker who leaped 
from the Tower, with child clasped to her breast ; 
of Lady Agatha. It is these things, mother, which 
—— me tremble.” ‘ie 

listener trembled, hard to 
conceal her emotion. acai 

“T, your mother, the wife of. an Edgecomb. 
- if unhappy? Am I doomed to an untimely 
end ? > 

“No,” replied the younger woman, “ but why? 
Because my father was the younger son.” 

Instead of soothing the lady's rising anger, this 
answer only helped to inflame it.. It struck on a sore 
point, Ia her pride of heart be did 
not care to be reminded that Sir Noel was a younger 
son of his anciert house, who had only succeeded to 
its honours from accident. 

* Blanche has nothing to fear from Gabriel,” she 
said decisively. “You have excited yourself with 
idle fears which take away yoar reason: ‘I do wrong 
to listen, since it only encourages you in your folly, 
and no good can come of it. Sir'Noel hag set his heart 
upon this match between your brother and Blanche, 
and he is not a man to be tarned aside from his 

urpose by any words of yours. 
’ Bat he knows, as: you know, what will happen,” 
said Fiora. 

“ Indeed, I know nothing.” 

“ Nay, mother, you cannot be ignorant of the cause 
of all the horrors I have named ?” 

“ Misfortune, I suppose ?” 

“No.” Me 

“ Superstition doubtless assigns other causes —— 

“But you are not superstitious ?” 

“ Heaven be praised, or I should never have entered 
this house, where I have lived a lappy wife and 
mother, and where I lope to see my children’s euil- 
dren gathered about my knees.” 

“ Never !” ; : 

The young girl uttered the word with stariling 
intensity. gly 

It seemed as if she spoke with a prophetic voice. 

Lady Edgecombe listened in dismay. 

“ Flora!” she cried with severity. | oa 

“Tan but speak as my heart dictates,” was He 
solemn answer. at 

* But you forget to whom you are speaking. 0 
words are cruel—they scare, they terrify me. teas? 

“ Ané@ Gabricl—does he inspire you with no lear! 
He does. The terror that is ia his own ae 9 
yours. Tle dread that has kept him silent whi j 
heart burned for the love of Blanche, has oveream 
youalso. And now you yield to the eager at 
ambition as.he does to those of love. You ~ 
yourselves, y-a bribe Doriani to see a8 vate agony 
believe that the evil you resolve on will ue ,ose 
It cannot, mether, trust me, it cannet. bie ~ 
that my darling Dlanche comes auder this j 
will be the beginning of misery to ber, # 





repentance for us.” 
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her self-possession, which tho previous 

the young girl had greatly shaken, Lady 

reeeived thie assurance with a emile at 
tecredulves and sarcastic. 

= pray opare me farther ehayuonee, Flora,” she call, 

senae views on this question may be right, but your 


verde of 


oe 


eort of putting them t¢ far trom pleading, ov, | 
af Boake ' You eames thet your 
ery heed of bie household, and in virtue « 
iat peottere eleime the right of managing i as he 
test, Doubtless he bas considered ali you are 
ee gad more than that, he bes had to take inte bis 
we lation what you sevm to have forgotten, — thet 
is to the Geet duty of & great family to take measures fur 
taating itself to the latest time. Now, should 
ay yin b — will be avoided,” interposed Vlora. 
“No” eried the lady, proudly, “ « great ani! sulemn 
day will fail have teen performed. Sir Noel 
lnowe tie Gabriel himeel{ ts painfully consvious of 
i, and therefore it is in vain that we raise our volo 
is Once for all, Flora, this marriage, ar- 
noged by your father, sanctioned by Dorian, aud in 
accordance with your brother's strongest wisl, wust 
od will take 1 
* Must? fill? You forget, mother, that one 
word of mine can prevent it,” eaid Piora, proudly. 
The faceof Lady Edgecombe grow death-like with 


consternation. 

“ That word will net be spoken,” she said. 

“Not willingly. Oh, pe, mother, beliove me, I am 
pot wicked; Iam not undutiful. All my life I have 
obeyed my father, and Lave sought to merit his love 
and yours. Not willingly dare I thwart the will of 
chber; but Ilook into the future with a foreboding 
heart. Ieee what may happen,and feel that this word 
way be wrung from my tortured lips——” 

“No!” cried her ladyship, “No; for I—your 
wother—forbid you to.speak it.” 

She drew herself up proudly in the uttering of 
these words, and instinctively Flora bowed herself 
before her mother’s commanding presence. With 
hands cressed upon her bosom she bowed her head, 
aa she had been accustemed to do, in, listening to the 
behests of these lips from chiidhood; but her face 
bore troubled aspect, anda quivering of the lips 
showed what effort, this s:ow of obedience cost her. 

At this critical moment an interruption happened. 

Theopen window near which they stood was sud- 
denly darkened, and then a young woman, a domes- 
tic, burst inte the room. Her eyes and mouth were 
wide open, her cheeks all a-flame, and the white strings 
of her cap mingled with her black hair, which was 
streaming about her neck. 
ia my lady! oli, Miss Flora!” she gasped, out of 


“Rathi” cried Lady Edgecombe, serverely. “ What 
does this mean ?” 

“Oh, my lady, ’twasn’t for nothing I dreamed of 
sparrow-grass last night, and cook, she dseamed , 

“Ruth!” 

“——of shoes, my lady; ‘signifies mourning, and 
the soles of shoes is death!’ And I told her so, and 
a,W— 

“What, what has happened ?” Flora demanded. 

“It's Abner, miss, the huntsman’s lad; he have 
come riding home as fast as he could tear, to bring 
the news,” 

“News! what news?” 

“From Scoble Head, my lady. ©h, deary me! deary 
me! 1 ean't say it. She's drownded, Miss! The 
young lady’s drownded'!” ‘ 

“Blache Selwyn drowned!” ejaculated Flora, 
With a look of horror. 

“So Abner say, Miss; and Master Gabriel-——” 

«Ab, my brother, what of him?” 

Ue ttied:to save the lady, and—and——” 
“Ts lost?” 
“So they told Abner, Miss. Oh, why did I 


ean—” 





* You hear, mother,” cried:Flora, obeying an irre- 
Pressible impulse. “You hear? Blanche lost, my 
‘other in peril! Does not heaven itsclf protest 
Against this iniquity?” 





CHAPTER IIL 
GABRIEL'S DEADLY PERIL. 
flere is tho place. Stand still. How fearf: 
ee 3 ul 
And dizzy ‘tis to cast one's eyes beiow ! 
Tha - » The murmuring surge 
on on the unnumber'd idle pebbles chafes 
Hotbeheardsohigh , . . I'll look no more. 
2 King Lear. 
— Hizap, to which the girl Ruth alluded, 
oo three miles distant from the Manor House. 
ts pame implied it was a point of land running 


repute ay rising Ligh and bold, with a bluff; 


round which the waves rushed at high tide with 
= that had worn the base of it into caverns, and 
m8 noise that might be heard at the Manor House 


on ctill nights, mingling with the complaining winds 
and ever-ewaylng trees 

Along the top of Besble Head ran the bigh road 
Years ago it had been 0 mile from the een, tradition 
esid; aod there were old men about these parte whe 
had sown and reaped where the waters now played in 
the eunthinn, CGredually the Head had eraemblet 
away t: Ite present state, and pow the road wae bet « 
| few yarde from the erumMing edges of it 

At high tide, ae we have eald, the waters revel ead 
chated at the rock's base; bet when the thde wee blow, 
a broad belt of « rand etretehed live rowed 
it, and on slong the const for milea 

The eand was bartand frm, bat treacherous 

It was pleasant to walk upon, yet those who ven- 
tured there had to guard against two besetting dan- 
gers. The cand iteolf was full of holes into which 
the unwary might slak in a moment; but this was not 
| the greatest danger, That lay io the fact that when 
it once eet toward the shore the tide came in eo rapidly 
asto engulph aod swallow up those who were un- 
mindful of & or ignorant ef the readiest means of 
ce nape. 

On this bright, Jaly afternoon, a carriago and pair 
made itsway slowly up the inclive in the road leading 
to Seoble Head. 

The road was trying: the horses were fatigued by 
a long journey (they had come from the other end of 
the county) and the progress made was anything but 
satisfactory. 

The redeeming feature was the exceeding beauty of 
the view, which as the road wound higher and higher, 
increased iw loveliness. Far asthe eye could reach, 
spread out the shining levels of the sea, bordered by 
a line of white and glistening sand. 

The occupants of the earriage were delighted. 

They consisted of an elderly gentleman anda young 
and charming lady. Of the former, it will be sufli- 
cient to say that he realized to the full the very ideal 
of an arist-crat; was tall, dignified, self-satisfied, and 
had a presence which commanded deference and re- 
spect, even from those who had little reason to teuder 
either. 

The arms on the coach-panel showed that this was 
Lord Englestone, the head of the western branch of the 
Selwyn family. 

The sylph who nestled ‘in the cushions of the car- 
riage beside him, half-lost in the diaphanous muslin 
of her dress, which rose in swelling billows around 
her, was his lordship’s only daughter, the fair 
Bianclre. 

In describing her asa sylpb, we have conveyed the 
best description of her style of beauty. She had the 
face of an angel, crowned with a glory wf sunny 
tresses, which rippled about her shouldors, heedless of 
restraint. According with this style of beauty was 
her light and. graceful form, full of life and move- 
ment, yet always charming. For this fair being to 
have looked awkward or ungainly would have been 
simply impossible. 

“ How delightful !” cried this darling of nature, as 
she gazed out upon tiie shimmering sea. “I could 
gaze onit for ever. There is a fascination in the water 
I can never resist. 1 du belicve that I am descended 
from seme sea-nymph, or some Lurline of the Floods ; 
it is so natural to me to love the sea!” 

His lordship smiled. 

“The blood of tlie brave Norsemen flows in your 
veins, Blancho,” he replied. “Is not that enough to 
account for what you feel ?” 

“ Ah, yes,” sho replied, “I had forgotten. They 
loved the sea as I love it. Yet, I wonder, was their 
leve blended with a terror suchas it inspires in me? 
It is so beautiful, yet so terrible, that I tremble even 
while I admire.” 

A shiver seemed to run through her as she spoke, 
and she turned her eyes from the shining waters with 
a momentary sense of pain. 

Just then the carriage stopped. 

It was only a temporary halt occasioned by the 
steepness of the ascent, as the road wound up round 
Scoble Head. 

Blanche perceived this, and she also noticed that 
the spot they had reached was opposite an opening in 
the roadside, from which a zig-zag flight of rude 
steps, cutin the face of the rock, led down to the 
sands, 

Obeying a sudden impulse, she sprang up. 

“There are the sands. the beautiful whito sands!” 
she cried out, clapping her hands with delight, ‘and 
these steps reach them. Ob, I must—I must run down 
to the water's edge!” 

Lord Englestone looked alarmed. 

“JT will mot detain you,” cried Blanche, anticipating 
his objection. “* The sands wind round the base of the 
cJiff, and I shall be round, avd waiting for you on the 
other side, before you have reached it,” 

“ But, my darling oi 

Some presontiment of danger caused his lordship to 
put out his arms to detain Ler; but she had already 
bouuded into the road 


inlay 








“ See how it lichtens the carriage,” she cried out, 
with a merry emile; “my weight was too much for 
the poor horses.” 

With « ringwteg beegh at her own comical tea, che 
|} Waved her head. rashed te the top of the steps, aad 
| die preered dewa them 


The eart rolled eloewly on 

lt Was forme time before the bhehest potat ta the 
toad wae reached, and with the leet etpaia Goetdlll « 
Chyut mishap oearred The off tre seeped ia tere, 
| and the riage Wee brought to « etandeill, wali i 
eo ald be tem porart y re, aired 

Lord Dagleetene was got nateraliy on fempatlont 


man | yet he ehated and fretio! at this ce lay He folt 
anxious about Manche, and stepping out of the eat 
riage, stamped to aed fro, in «& maneor very wousual 
ina man belonging to « elass who do not believe ia 
the display of feelings or emotions, bat, on the cou 
trary, regard perfect coolness and apathetic indil 
ferenee to everything as the groat characteristic of a 
geutioman. 

Not far from the carriage, two men belonging to 
the coast-guard service leaned against tho railing at 
the edge of the cliff, and at first they appeared to take 
a lazy interest in the accident. Having once ascer- 
tained its nature, however, they turned their faces 
seaward again, and appeared to flad in that a more 
genial object of contemplation. 

Presently ene of these men uttered a ory, and 
eaught his companion by the arm. 

Then with his disengaged hand he pointed below. 

“Is that a woman?” demanded the first. 

“That down by the water's edge?” 

“ Yea.” 

“If it is, God help her!” 

The other hastily drew out the slides of a glass he 
carried under his arm, and adjusted it to his sight. 

“’Tis one,” he cried eut. 

“Why, the tideis ranuing in round the Head likes 
mill-race.” 

“Lord! yes.” 

“There isn’t a bare yard of dry sand between her 
and the cliff.” 

“No.” 

“ What's tobe done? Shecan’t goon. 
comes in faster there. She must go back.” 

Speaking, he put his Land to his mouth, and bend- 
ing over the railing, prepared to shout a word of warn- 
ing or direction. 

“Stay!” cried bis companion, quickly. “You for- 
get. She's passed Grongar Point—the water's up 
there a’ready.” 

“Right. Either way she's lost.’’ 

“Lest !” 


The tide 


It was not the man’s comrade who echved tliat 
word, shrieking it outin the agony of despair. It 
was Lord Englestone, who had noticed their sudden 
consternation, and half-divining the cause, had darted 
forward in time to catch the purport of their last words. 

Turning at the cry, the men beheld bis lordship's 
white, scared face thrust between their own. 

“Tost!” herepeated. “No, no! Sho’smine. My 
child! Where is she?” 

** There !” 

They pointed to a spot at the cliff's base, almost be- 
neath where they stood. Reckless of danger, the 
father bent over the cliff's edge, and there, below, 
on @ narrow strip of sand, close to the water he 
beheld a speck of white, like a fallen rose. 

That was Banche, that was his idolised child ! 

But for the rough men who grasped him by the 
arms he would have obeyed his first impulse, and have 
leaped from the cliff to sheer destruction. 

“She must be saved!” he cried, with frantic ear- 
nestness. 

“ Twpossible!” 

That was the double answer of the two men. 

* But you, both of you know the coast ?” 

“We do.¢ ‘Too well.” 

“You have boats ?” 

“They are no use.” 

“ Nonsense, why not ?” 

“ Because she can’t live till we reach her.” 

“What! will you stand here idle and see my child 
perish? Will you do nothing to save her? No- 
thing? You have no hearts. Youare not men. You 
are not fathers !” 

“Sir,” said one of the men, earnestly but respect- 
fully, “nothing can be done. It’s impossible.” 

“No!” cried the agonized father, “I'll not believe 
it. Youle! You ure cowards—cowards, not men. 
Oh, no, no, no! I don’t mean that. I know better. 
Youare brave! You willsave her! You will try to 
save her—now—this moment, and I will give you 
anything—everything. Only save her! Only save 
her.” 

In the intensity of his emotion, his lordshtp clasped 
his hands together, and with a piteous voice, dropped 
on his knees at the feet of the two men. 

But they looked into one another's faces and only 
shook their heads. 
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Théy pitied the poor father, but felt that what he 
asked was beyond them. 

They sympathized with him as men, but knew that 
in this case they were as helpless as himself. 

“Tig imposible, sir,” they replied. 

With a heart-breaking groan his lordship started 
from his knees, and looked wildly and helplessly 
around him. 

“Is thereno help, no hope?” burst from his agon- 
ized lips. “Must she perish? My child, my beauti- 
fu) Blanche! Ob, merciful heaven! Save her, save 
my darling from this terrible doom!” 

‘Lhe piteous tones of the despairing nobleman rent 
the air of the bright July afternoon. 

On the ears of the listening coastguardsmen they 
fell dead. Not that they were dead to pity or 
to sympathy with human love. No: but they knew 
what it was that his lordship gemanded of them; 
knew how utterly belpless they were to grant it, and 
so remained passively inert. As for the servants, 
they only stared about in blank consternation. What 
could they do? What could any man doin sucha crisis? 

'’ here was the bluff headland, rising sheer a hun- 
dred feet from the sea, and at its base the waves tossed 
and tumbled, and swept round from east to west with 
the force of a torrent. ‘ 

If any space remained as yet high and dry above 
the waters, it must be a foothold ia the uuder hollows 
of the cliff. 

And how was any such place to be reached ? 

Upon the dread silence of this moment of agony and 
despair, there fell the clatter of horse’s hoofs, as some 
one approached the spot in the direction opposite to 
that in which the carriage had ascended. 

There was not much to hope for in this. 

In all probability it was enly some stranger who 
had taken that little-used road asa short cut. Still, 
all eyes were bent in the direction in which he came. 
If nothing was to be hoped from human aid, it was 
something to bespeak the sympathy of another human 
being in the crisis of a calamity se terrible as that 
which had been thus suddenly brought about. 

Ascending the hilly road into sight, Lord Euglestone 
beheld a young man, scarcely of age, mounted upon a 
blood mare, which he sat with the ease and grace of 
an Apollo. 

The steep incline leading up to that point in the 
road had breathed the animal, and she came forward 
snorting and stamping, and with eyes of flame. And 
as in moments of intense mental anguish we are apt to 
notice the slightest details, so his lordship remarked, 
and never after forgot, that semething in the eyes of 
the rider reflected that wild, flaming light in those of 
his steed, in a manner singular to witness. 

Beyond this, the distracted father noticed little ex- 
cept that the stranger had a fresh, blooming face, with- 
out whisker or moustache, crisply curling brown hair, 
broad shoulders, and the air of a gentleman. 

Struck by something in the position of those among 
whom he-suddenly found himself, the young rider 
stopped and looked round. 

“T beg your pardon,” he then said, addressing the 
nobleman, “ have I the honour of meeting 4 

“ A despairing man,” cried the other, bitterly. 

“Not Lord Enuglestone?” was the young man’s in- 
stant rejoinder. 





“ But what, may I ask, has happened——” 

“What! You see this cliff. The sea rages round 
ya base of it, and my child, my Blanche, is perishing 
there,” 

“What! Blanche Selwyn ?” 

He had his foot out of the stirrup, had slid from 
the saddle, and was iace to face with the old man as 
he spoke. 

‘You know her?” was the eager question. ‘ Yes, 
surely I am not mistaken. It is Gabriel Edgecombe. 
You come to meet Blanche, and she is lost! lost!” 

He threw his arms about Gabriel’s neck and burst 
into a passion of ‘ears. 

At the sight of these, at the sound of the accom- 
panying words, the young man drew back, and gently 
disengaging himself, looked around. ‘There was scorn 
in his eyes, and a burning gleam of indignation on his 
cheek, as he addressed those about him. 

““ You hear this?” he cried. “Youknowit? And 
you stand there, idle, dumbfoundered, while the tide 
rushes round and swallows up a womanalive! Curs! 
follow me, if you have a drop of manly blood in your 
veins. Show me the path? Point out the way? 
Where is it? Which isit?” 

He was tearing off his coat and loosening his cravat 
as he spoke, and now with inconceivable quickness, he 
diew off aud kicked aside his heavy riding-boots. 

Thea he advanced to the edge of the cliff. 

“The road down—where is it?” he shouted. 

“ Not here,” replied one of the men. “ The steps are 
@ quarter of a mile down the coast.” 

“ And where is she ?” 


“ 


nad as possible straight down below where we 
stan 





“Ha! Is there time to reach that place from the 
steps you speak of ?” 
“ Neo ” 


“What! the tide is full up ?” 

“Yes, or thereabouts.” 

“ And she may be dead ?” 

“ Most likely.” 

“Dead!” shrieked Lord Englestone. 
ready! Oh, no, no! Not so bad as that! 
not dead !” 

“Let us hope not, my lord,” said Gabriel, “and if 
she is not, and there is power in my right arm to save 
her, she shall not die!” 

Shouting out these words, and throwing up his 
arms in a wild, ecstatic manner, the young man rushed 
toward the sea, cleared the guarding rails at a bovead, 
and stood for an instant on the crumbling brink of a 
cliff rising like a wall out of the sea, to the dizzy 
height of a hundred feet ! 

It was the action of a man rushing to absolute de- 
struction. 

The beholders stood aghast, rooted to the spot. 

No cry escaped their lips, but the blood froze in 
their veins. 

An instant they saw the dark form of the desperate 
man black against the sky; then it disappeared. Sud- 
denly, in a quiver of the eyelid, they lost it. 

“ He has jumped !” 

‘“* He has fa.len !” 

So two shrieking voices burst out simultanously— 
whose, no one heeded in that appaviing moment—and 
then all rushed forward. The barriers were broken 
down, and all seemed drawn by some resistless fascina- 
tion to the verge of the tremendous precipice. 

Then, some kneeling, some lying at full length, and 
one or two of stronger nerve standing erect at peril 
of their lives, all shuddering gazed below. 

And what a spectacle met their view ! 

The face of the cliff was clalk—white, blicding 
chalk, worn into fissures, but else like a wall. Only 
here and there at intervals of yards apart, grasses and 
weeds sprouted in tufts. 

Not half-way down—not twenty yards from the 
top—appeared the form of Gabriel Edgecombe, as, 
clutching to some ridge or inequality imperceptible 
from the top, he bung over the raging waves. 

How he had descended so far was a mystery; as 
great as that of the means whereby he sustained him- 
self -where he was, like a limpet on the face of a 
rock. 

And now the rest of the descent—how was he to ac- 
complish that in safety ? 

They had scarce time to ask themselves the ques- 
tion—scarce a moment in which to note that the water 
had swallowed up the sands and was springing up at 
the base of the cliff—when the young man stared up 
with wild eyes and an agonized face. 

Then, loosing his hold, he dropped. 

(To be continued.) 


“Dead al- 
Not dead, 








SIR HENRY DYMOKE, BART., 

Tue hereditary Champicnof England, died on the 28th 
of April, aged sixty-four, after an illness of only two 
days, from diphtheria. He was the eldest of the two sons 
of the Rev. J. Dymoke, rector of Scrivelsby, preben- 
dary of Lincoln, &c., by his marriage with the 
daughter of Captain Elphinstone, R.N. He was 
created a baronet in September, 1841, which becomes 
extinct by his “eath. 

He was appointed Vice-Lieutenant of Lincolnshire 
in 1857 and 1859. 

The ancient family of the Dymokes have derived the 
singular and ancient office of champion to the sove- 
reigns of England by holding the feudal manor of 
Scrivelsby, Lincolnshire, by the marriage of Sir John 
Dymoke with Margaret de Ludlow, daughter of 
Joane (youngest of the four daughters and co-heirs of 
Philip de Marmion, Baron Marmion), who married 
Sir John Ludlow. On the death of her only brother, 
John, Margaret became sole heiress, and brought into 
the family of her husband, Sir John Dymoke, the 
manor of Scrivelsby, which was granted by the Con- 
queror to Robert de Marmion (Lord of Fontenoy, in 
Normandy), to Le held by grand sergeantry, to “ per- 
form the oflice of champion at the king’s coronation.” 
The Marmions, it is said, were hereditary champions 
to the Dukes of Normaudy prior to the conquest of 
England. 

Sir J. Dymoke above-mentioned, by acquiring the 
baronial estate of Scrivelsby and office of King’s 
Champion, was the first of the Dymoke family to act 
as champion, which he did at the coronation of 
Richard II. The late baronet was the 17th of his 
family whe had inherited that ancient office. Lis 
grandfather, J. Dymoke, was champion at the corona- 
tion of George III., and his second son, the Rev. J. 
Dymoke (father of the late barowet), was called upon 
to officiate as champion at the coronation of George 
IV. He was obliged, owing to his clerical character, 








—<—<—<$<$<——. 
to act by deputy, and appointed his-¢ 
late Sir Henry, who fulfilled the duties am 
cordingly ; Sir Henry also efficiated as champion - 
coronation of William IV. and our present most “ 
sovereign. He was the third of the Dymoke fre 
whe have assisted in three coronations—his sna iy 
Sir Robert Dymoke, having officiated at the on” 
tions of Richard IIL, Henry VIL, and Hoary Vit 
and whose _ ~ wd Edward, was champion at ¢,, 
coronations o ward VL, Qu Mary, 
Elizabet. ene _——— 
We believe the hereditary office devoly i 
only brother, Jobn, in default of male ines"! 
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BUDDING AND BLOOMING 
Softly fall the little raindrops 
In the granite spring- time showers 
And the earthland of its treasures, 
Giveth us the buds and flowers, 

Amip the tears and smiles of a summer 
comes the fresh young spring, with bud and blossom 
with life and beauty, with song and gladness, 
The dark, dreamy shadows of winter have crept 
silently away, giving place to the warm ounbeens 
that softly lie over all the earthland. The white. 
winged clouds float lazily over the valleys, and loiter 
around the hill-tops, dropping down from time toting 
the genial showers like so many tear-dreps of joy, 
Nature makes haste to spread out over the earth 
beautiful carpet of green, and the sweet wild flowers 
spring up on every side to decorate the fields in 
loveliness. The woodlands are echoing with the 
merry birds’ songs, and the soft warm breezes that 
come up to us from the sunny south, waft along upn 
airy pinions the music of murmuring rills. Fron 
every side, from valley and dell, from forest ani 
plain, from hill-top and mountain, arises » joyou 
song of welcome to the verdant spring. 

When the last autumn winds swept over the lani- 
scape and the flowers one by one faded away, o 
hearts grew sad, for we loved them—loved' them for 
their beauty, their purity and fragrance; and we 
loved them, too, for that silent influence which ever 
surrounded them, for they are to us as ministering 
angels by the wayside of life, constantly reminding 
us of the hand that gave them, and of the flowes 
that bloom in endless beauty in celestial bowers. 
But the icy fetters of the frost-king are broken—th 
pall of snow has melted away, the seeds take rut 
and spring upward, the buds are made to open, the 
leaves to unfold, the flowers to blossom, and thus is 
the earth again robed in beauty. Now we my 
break down our prison walls and go out into th 
broad fields, where we can admire nature as she puts 
on her vernal robes and prepares to decorate ler- 
self with the glories of summer, and as we waniet 
away over the meadows, through the wild wood o 
down by the bubbling brook, we shall find at every 
step much from which we may leara trathful lessos 
and derive real pleasure. 

For all this beauty, which we so much love, ought 
not we to join in the universal song of thanksziving 
to Him who causes the changing seasons to come 
and go, and giveth us the verdant spring with its 
genial showers, glorious sunshine, buds and flowers, 
the singing birds, the murmuring brooks and the 
countless joys they bring to us. 

—_—— 


Trav or A Steam Firs Enorve.—Tho steam 
fire engine “Excelsior,” constructed by Mr. William 
Roberts, of Millwall, for the arsenal at Rio Janeiro, 
was recently tried on the Thames, in the presence of 
several engineers and scientific men, among whom we 
noticed Mr. W. Lamerton and Mr. J. Davidson, of the 
Royal Arsenal, Woolwich, several foreign gentlemen, 
Captain Skaw, and others. The time and ether 

rticulars were carefully noted by Mr. Chas. F. T. 

oung, ©.E., and everything being perfectly cold 
about the engine, the fire was laid in the presence of 
the gentlemen, and in 2 min. 15 sec. the gauge § 

5 lb.; ia 5 min. 20 sec., the pressure was 10 Ib. ; and 
in 9 min, 34 sec., the gauge showed 100 lb. = 
engine—which has three wheels, weighs 31 ewt., _ 
is in size of cylinder, pumps, &c., a duplicate of the 
engine which did so well at the Crystal Palace 3 
1863—was placed in one of the lumps which is - 
for moving the chain cables made at the works ; vith 
one length of hese being attached to the engine, W? 
a 1-in. nozzle at the end of the branch, by aa | 
the stream over the stern of the craft, it was propel 
with some thirteen or fourteen people ea board, — 
and up and down the river at a rate of from oue-an / 
a-half to two miles an hour, the suction hose = 
strainer placed over the side dragging in the _ 
and greatly impeding its progress. The water Pie 
averaged 75 lb. on the iuch, the steam 120 Ib, an : 
speed of the engine from 80 to 130 rere a 
minute. The boat was in no way calculate ou 
arranged for the experiment, being very ye noe 
broad, and drawing a considerable amount 0 ’ 
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_—_———— 

irecting the jet at various angles from the 
Bape the boat's length, it was easily steered 
tamong the craft. Some good heights and 
ces were reached with a l-in. jet, and the per- 


centre 

ip and ou! 

the engine were considered very satis- 

irene water was four inches deep over the tube 

Se whieh made the time of getting steam rather 
’ 

ger. 
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OLIVE WAYNE. 


ite of rooms looked beautifully lighted 
yeapens Se rty—no upholsterer’s taste visible 
for the evening party - - 
_the influence of one refined mind, with perfect 
tastes and wonderful knowledge of colour and effect, 
re apparent. 5 
ar: tg Wayne passed slowly through the great 
saloons, but thinking her own odd thoughts, and not 
disturbed by any of the fears which so often distract 
feminine natures oD similar occasions. , 

She went through into the little boudoir, lighted 
only by a lamp hidden in an alabaster vase, and 
gested herself, not conscious nor caring that she made 
charming picture as she sat there, in her pure white 
glk dress, with ber aquamarine necklace and orna- 
ments flashing with every movement of her head or 

as if there were something living and struggling 
ip the hearts of the strange, sybillire-looking gems. 

Not beautiful woman, . deep In yee ym 

res were somewhat too of strength and de- 
wn alittle too grave and sad; but, after all, 
the face was varied in its wre gir gered re —_ 
lit it up, at times, into such absolute glory, 
Sees almost impossible to decide whether Olive 
Wayne was beautiful or not. 

She had a singularly lithe, graceful figure—every 
sititude was a study, every movement a poem ; andshe 
had that point of beauty which I hold absolutely ia- 
ispensable in a woman—faultless hands. 
“to merely pretty hands, simply delicate and well 
modelled and white, but hands that possessed charac- 
ter, which revealed an active, sensitive, nervous orga- 
nization—which even in the lightest touch gave youa 
magnetic thrill, — the pretty, plump hand . an 

inary mortal could not affect you any more by its 
com if there had been nojsoul at all under the 
carefully moulded elay. 

Sitting there, and thinking of so many things— 
profitless, may be; dreaming perhaps, but not as we 
dreamed at sixteen, when the future was fairyland, 
ee to be a miracle of splendour — et pe 

inking, thinking, as men do at thirty, and women 
at twenty-five, of the blight which fell so noiselessly 
upon our choicest hopes; the mildew that rusted out 
our brightest aspirations; the broken, incomplete 
story that life has become and must remain, until it 
reaches forward to its continuation in another cycle of 
existence, 

Olive Wayne was twenty-five—girlhood was past— 
the romance, the caprices, the unreal sadness, the gor- 
geous dreams, had all worn off. 

There she was, a woman, with a soul that had 
grown far toward its real stature, whose faults were 
uot petty, narrow, deep-seated festers, that would 
lave obnoxious scars, but only the imperfections like 
those which disappear gradually under the sculp- 
— as the beautiful statue draws nearer per- 

on, 

Olive Wayne did not remember her mother, and 
her father died when she was only sixteen. He was a 

my, unpractical man, who, even at the age she 
then was, leaned much on Olive’s judgment; and 
vlen he found that he must leave his darling, his 
ouly thought was to leave her as much unfettered as 
vom during the years which must elapse before her 
y. 
He appointed his widowed sister her guardian—one 
ose sweet, gentle creatures born to be ruled by 
the strongest will at hand, who looked upon Olive as 
a of loveliness, and had been fondled and 
jrreme withy A he ever, since the girl had been a 
a y. 
he extensive pro : 2 in- 
crs that it could ag Papa to esha tend ‘he 
i shown wisdom in his choice of coadjutor with 
eee and he always understuod that Mr. 
te interfered where Olive was personally 
ae had grown up entire mistress of herself, 
™ Fhe bona about her, with unlimited means at 
duos anda world of fancies which would have 
lirightened. characters out of all possibility of being 
“at sg thoroughly educated, because she loved 
udy, but all that study brought. 
he had ee ‘. 

abel travelled far and wide; and patient Aunt 
ormly eae eae of murmuring, and was uni- 
finding her r whether she was mildly astonished at 
un in § Se watching the miracle of the midnight 

weden, or ruminating on the possibility of de- 











struction among the fierce waves that guard the Blue 
Grotto at Capri. 

I cannot tell you all the dreams with which Olive 
brightened her girlhood. I cannot tell if they were 
ancommon—more so than I could wish, I fear ; for 
I lament over a commonplace boy or girl, born to live 
and die without ever having been monarch of a 
visionary world. 

To achieve a wonderful destiny had been Olive’s 
dream, though the shape it took changed frequently 
as the colours in a kaleidoscope. 

When the spell of her youthful imagination was 
strong upon her, she believed that she was to bea 
modern Corinne; then only devotion to art would 
satisfy her. Again, only the triumphs of the stage 
could give her soul release; but as there was no one 
to oppose her, that last perilous experiment remained 
untried, except among her circle of immediate friends. 

But sometimes only in great sacrifice could she find 
content, and she debated seriously the possibility of 
being able to endow hospitals with her fortune, while 
she and Aunt Mabel wove willow baskets for a living 
in some out-of-the-way nook. Then it seemed to her, 
if she could only find love, and the perfect happiness 
it ought to bring, she would be content. But dreamer 
though she was, she was no girlish sentimentalist ; 
her intuitive knowledge of character would keep her 
from adoring any poetical-looking monstrosity. And 
so the dreams came and went, and tore her heart, 
sometimes with a fierce fever, until lo! girlhood was 
gone—and there she stood a woman. 

The wild visions were calmed, the darkness and 
discouragement which succeeded had given way; she 
had learned to understand life better, and that is 
much, 

But all her studies, her cultivation ef her poetic 
talents, her patient worship of art, had ended by 
making her a wonderfully cultivated creature, with a 
dangerous power of winning friendship and love, and 
a thousand fascinations which it is difficult to explain. 

She was admired and courted by young and old 
everywhere, and owned, as such a woman can, a sway 
which, on to middle-age at least, is more powerful 
than any other heritage or gift in the whole list at 
Fate’s bestowal. 

She had come back that autumn from a Continental 
trip ; and she and Aunt Mabel had settled down in 
the house which she had arranged and beautified after 
her own gorgeous fancies. 

It was of all those things she was thinking, as she 
sat there, smiling a little at the recollection of her 
girlish visions; sighing alittle to think how incom- 
plete her life must remain, and wondering what 
would fill up the void; for there was one, and there 
must be one, in spite of wealth and fame, and duties 
well performed, and maybe in the world beyond we 
shall learn why—but not here. 

She had never succeeded in loving to the fulness 
of content, even in her most enthusiastic days. Year 
after year she had grown more clear-sighted and 
particular, and began to think it was not hemdestiny 
after all. 

While she sat there, Aunt Mabel came through the 
rooms in her quiet evening dress, gentle and calm as 
usual, with such a world of love in her face when she 
came opposite Olive, sitting there in her queenly re- 
pose, that one needed to have been very little of a con- 
juror to understand how every joy of her later life had 
settled about that stately woman. 

Olive looked up and smiled pleasantly, forcing her- 
self out of her dreams, and coming to meet Aunt 
Mabel. Yet, in a faint way, the dear aunt had some 
perception of all the aspirations and visions which had 
crowned her youth; and even where she failed to 
comprehend, admired and marvelled at her darling 
more than ever, holding the most renowned heroine 
of \ aia in faint esteem compared with her 
idol. 

“ So you are ready at last,” said Olive. “Oh! you 
vain aunty—when will you give up pomps and vani- 
ties? Really, I expected half the world would get 
here before you had done beautifying !” 

“ Now, Olive,” returned the old lady, “you know I 
was quite ready before you came downstairs.” 

“Ob! don’t try to wheedle me into overlooking your 
terrible faults,” said Olive, laughing, quite aware that 
her aunt was horrified at being accused, even in jest, 
of the slightest approach to negligent or dilatory 
habits, having been a painful model of orderly and 
punctual ways ever since she was a decorous baby in 
long-clothes. 

But before she could defend herself, the roll of, car- 
riages and ringing of the bell gave warning of the 
first incursion of pleasure-seekers; and the pair moved 
away to the fulfilment of the onerous duties of the next 
hour. 

Before the hour was over, the rooms were thronged 
with the brilliant crowd, and people either enjoyed 
themselves, or made believe, as the children say, ac- 
cording to their characters or experience ; and in either 
case the outward result was the same, 


.* 








A larger assembly than accorded with Olive’s prin- 
ciples. She liked her house to be famous for little re- 
unions, cozy suppers, a place where fine music, brilliant 
conversation, anything which lifted life somewhat out 
of the common-place, was to be found; but on this 
occasion she had it at heart to gratify numbers of the 
young girls who adored her, and she did it in her 
usual complete manner. 

As the music struck np for a quadrille, from which 
Olive had managed to escape, she saw her old guar- 
dian, Mr. Hawkins, approach with a stranger; and 
before the half-formed wonder in her mind could more 
than make itself felt, she remembered his having 
begged permission to bring a friend just returned 
home after many years of wandering. 

So they came up, and Olive bowed civilly, and 
began to say something in her princess manner, when 
Mr. Gregory was presented; but somehow soime- 
thing in his manner struck her so, that she accorded 
him more real attention than she often gave people 
now-a-days. 

Thirty at least, perhaps more than that—you shall] 
decide according to your own age and feelings whether 
that be young— with much in his face and voice which 
won Olive to regard him closely, not from the perfec- 
tion of the one, or the melody of the other, but because 
she cauglt a look which she knew was often in her 
own face, a tone which she heard sometimes in her 
own voice, and whose meaning she could readily com- 
prehend. 

Something lost or unfound, without which life could 
never round into completeness; not the repining 
of a weak nature; not the vague remorse of a 
bad one—of that Olive felt certain; and she trusted 
greatly to her intuitive perceptions upon such sub- 
jects, not wise, perhaps, but very natural to a mind 
like hers. 

So she stood there and conversed with him until 
her somewhat wearisome duties called her away ; and 
several times after, before the midnight was gone, sl.e 
found herself talking with him, and listening with 
that keen pleasure we feel when encountering somv 
one who strikes exactly the chord which is the key- 
note to our deepest feelings. 

Have you not once or twice in your life felt this ? 
I am not talking about love at first sight, nor anything 
of the sort; but have you never found yourself talk- 
ing to a stranger upon subjects in a way you could 
not have done to the friends about your daily life, and 
have been unable to force aside the knowledye that 
this new-found acquaintance will not bo allowed 
to drop away as s0 many others have done, that 
each is to possess some influence on the life of the 
other? 

Somewhat metaphysical; perhaps, you will sav 
foolish. But Ido not thinkso; thereforeitshall stand as 
I have written. This was Olive Wayne’s feeling, aud 
it deepened when the crowd was dispersing, and Mr. 
Gregory found time, as he made his adieus, to say : 

“T have talked so much that is out of place ata 
ball, that I hope you will let me come again to prove 
my claims to sanity. Do you think it could have 
been watching the German that set me off in sucha 
strain of German mysticism ?” 

Olive laughed at the whimsical idea, and gave him 


the invitation now and then accorded to a new 
acquaintance: 

“ You will sometimes fiad me visible of a morn- 
ing ” 


He only bowed his thanks, and said good-night, 
holding out his hand as hespoke. It was such an odd 
thing for a stranger to do—a worldly, practical man 
like him—and the action was so evidently the result 
of some deeper thought, that Olive felt her dainty 
finger tips quiver as they touched his, 

There was quiet in the house at last; and Olive 
took her way to her own apartments. 

“ Why, Margaret!” she exclaimed, as she opened 
the door of her dressing-room. ‘ How came you out 
of bed at this hour ?” 

The girl rose from the lounge where she had been 
lying, and said confusedly : 

“ The music kept me awake, so I stayedin hers to 
help you when you came up. I think I went to sleep.” 

“ Please to go to bed,” said Olive; “I shall scold 
you to-morrow.” 

The young woman—younger than Olive—pretty, 
too, in spite of ill-health, was to be led away and 
seen properly in bed before Olive could rest. 

“ Oh! Miss Wayne, you are too, too good to me,” 
she repeated, sadly, as she had so often done. 

“ Wait till to-morrow before you decide on that,” 
returned Olive. “ IfI hear you cough, you will get 
a lecture which may make you change your mind.” 

Margaret Heath was a living expiation to the proud, 
petted woman. Years before, she had been employed 
in Olive’s house and greatly spoiled; some quarrel 
rose between them, and, for almost the only-time in 
her life, Olive was unjust, and Margaret was sent 
away, impetuous and passionate as her mistress. 

Olive wasjust starting for the Continen:; the thought 
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ef Margaret Heath was a terrible reproach to her 

during all the time of her absence. On hor return, 
she had searched her out and found her, apparently 
dying of consumption. 

For two years past she had been an inmate of Olive's 
house, nominally engaged as a scamstress, that she 
wight not feel dependant and a burthen; and though 
ohe managed to go about and even make herself use- 
Sul, everybody knew that Margaret could not linger 
long—it was only the entire repose.of her life, and 
Olive’s constant watchfulness which preserved her still. 

Otive could have feit almost vexed with her for 
wearying herself by this long vigil; but she saw how 
Yaorn and excited she looked, and understood too 
Morewg) ly the restless, invalid nervousness which had 
nade it impossible for her to be quiet. 

The next day, Olive talked Aunt Mabel into the 
velief that i@ would only rest her to go out and look at 
4 collection of pictures that were on exhibition; and 
the old laly was too easily led to be obstinate against 
son viction, 

_ After all, those people born without any determina- 
tion must have a comfortable life of it; they are never 
obliged to form opinions for tliemselves; and know 
nothing of the trouble you and I endure carrying these 
diabolical wills about, which are certain to take the 
contrary side in spite of all our efforts to be amiable ; 
and, not satisfied with that,make us waste a great 
deal of valuable time in forcing every unfortunate 
within our reach to give up and be content'to look 
through our spectacles. 

It was still early in the day, and the Gallery was 
nearly deserted; only a stray artist here and there, or 
sone unhappy-lookiiy wretcli— whose pencil and note- 
boolt ahowed-that he was doomed to write criticisms— 
80 Olive wandered abovt in tolerable freedom. 

She was standing before one of Turner’s happiest 
efforts, sunning her soul in the golden haze, and mar- 
velling a8 one never tires of doing over the delicicus 
atmospheric effects, when some one paused near her, 
and looking up, she saw Mr. Gregory. 

“I was not going to be cruel encugh to disturb you,” 
he said, after the necessary words of salutation had 
been duly gone through. “If you would rather I 
left you, pray say so.” 

“No,” replied Olive, quietly; “there are people 
andurable in a picture gullery; I fancy you're one of 
tie number.” 

The words were not overcivil; but Olive had away 
of saying those things which was arch and pretty be- 
yond description; and her new acquaintauce seemed 
in no manner dissatisfied with his reception. 

So a long, pleasant, dreamy mornitig they spent 
there, while Aunt Mabel left them to their own devices, 
not from any of the fiendish designs which constantly 
haunt the heads of born chaperoues, but becwuse it 
was in her blessed nature to be quict and leave others 
so too—a species of womankind I sliould be pleased to 
see more extensively cultivated. 

When Olive stepped into her carriage and drove 
away, the liglit was in her face still which that long 
sonvorsation had brought ; and she would have started 
witli surprise had any one broken her reverie with the 
reminder of how brief her acqttaintance with this man 
had been. 

You know how it all went on ; the pleasant morn- 
ing Visits; the evenings at the opera, when the music 
found a cliarm it had not possessed for years; the 
gniet parties to the theatre; the balls which gained 
a now interest from the fact that there was some 
one person to expect; the grand necessity after one 
has become familiar with society, and the sécret 
of half the‘flirtations at which we lift our eyebrows 
when they are other people’s flirtations ; all the hours 
and days which glide so goldenly into our hope and 
dream that they become henceforth so inseparable, 
that in mo season of retrospection are we able to tell 
whether the sunshine made the vision se beautiful, or 
the dream lit the hours with that untold glory. 

Perliaps lind there been any person to remind Olive, 
slie might have roused herself; but in her wayward, 
independent life. there was no one to speak—indeed, 
a0 oue to observe—for Aunt Mahe! was the most uu- 
suspicious of mortals; and when in the presence of the 
outer world, it was too common to excite remark to 
see a new admirer among the crowd that surrounded 
Miss Wayne. 

A record only of days and weeks, and then, in spite 
of all ler pride and worldly wisdom, dainty Olive 
woke to a realization of the truth. 

How it cane about sho could never clearly have 
told; some chance rémow startled him into speech, 
fearful that some longer kuown worshipper was about 
to bear away, before Lis eyes, the treasure which made 
his earthly heaven. 

He was going to be absent for a few days, he had 
eome to bid her farewell; and when the separation 
which might prove so futal to him, was only kept 
aloof by a few bricf moments, his heart forced to his 
lips the werdsewhich liad been struggling there during 

all those dazziiug weebs. 





He had taken her hand to say adieu, and she was 
looking aside, not well able to meet the misty slining 
of those-eyes, when he cried out suddenly: 

“T cannot leave you so—I cannot! I love-you, 
Olive Wayne, with all the strength of my matihood, 
all the power of my soul, I love you.” 

He had snatched both her hands in his own, pale 
and shaken with that strong emotion, and Olive 
Wayne did not speak, did not move; only the frail 
hands, trembling in-his; showed how this sudden out- 
break had moved her, foreing the haze from before her 
soul, and dizzying her with the flood of daylight, the 
true comprehensien of the golden beauty which had 
hung about her like'a living presence during the past 
weeks, 

The words were spoken, the words he had no mind 
nor thought to utter; and now he could not pause. 

“T heave no right to speak,” he said; “ I know that 
I should bave waited till I had earned it; only for- 
give me'that I could not! I must go on now—I must 
tell you all that you have been to me since that first 
moment we met.” 

And Olive never tried to check hith—never once 
tried to retease her hands or raise her eyes; she, 
always so full of womanly dignity and pride, dizzy, 
almost faint, leaning back in her chair, only fecling 
that those hands clasped her very soul, that all thought, 
the whiole world, was resolved into that moment—that 
one face beaming down upon her. 

“T love you, Olive—not as the very young love— 
not the romantic vows that boysoffer dreaming girls ; 
but I come to you with a question from my seni to 
yours, finding in you the womanly nature for wnich 
my heart has yearned. Are you angry, Olive? Won't 
you even look at me?” 

He saw the white lids tremble over the hazel eyes ; 
the eloquent mouth ‘that quivered into’a smile. Many 
a time before he had understood her without a word; 
but, ah! he had hardly dared to hope that he ever 
should read such sweet meaning’in lier'silence as en- 
tranced hitn' now. 

“ I have not deceived myself; you willlet me hope, 
Olive?” 

She was coming out of her bewilderment ; her mind 
was beginuing to steady itself again; her old ideas 
and theories began to make themselves felt, but it 
was only with an understanding of their utter futility, 
now that the moment of real feeling had flooded her 
soul, 

He was pleading earnestly with her; begring for a 
word or look to take with him in his banishment. 
“Do not punish me too harshly, Olive; you must 
care for me a little; Godcould not have’ been cruel 
enough to send this great love only to’ be a new blight 
on my life!” 

“Hush!” Olive said; “hush! 
I cannot think even —~” 

“T have spoken too suddenly; but you are’not angry 
—not angry, Olive?” 

Never from mortal lips had her name possessed 
such sweetness; some way, the clear, honest voice 
steadied her soul, and gave her more strength. 

“Not angry,” she repeated; “only confused and 
bewildered. You shall ¢> away now, and come to me 
wlien you return from this journey.” 

With an unselfisliness rave in men, he had compas- 
sion upon the confusion and bewilderment this new 
phase of life had brought upon her, and did not force 
her to seek for words to confirm that which his heart 
could read im her eyes. 

He was gone at length, and Olive Wayne sat there 
alone, conscious of a reality more blissful than the 
brightest faticy of hor girPhood had been. 

It was the day after Gregory's departure that Mr. 
Hawkins called, and began talking to her of his friend 
with the enthusiasm which his half century of life 
had left him, fresher if mind than many a young 
man, 

And Olive allowed him to talk, guarding her secret 
with womanly care; so awtfally leading him on that 
the old gentleman could never have supposed she had 
asked a single question, or betrayed more interest in 
the gubjvet than arose froth her long friendship for 
Lim. 

“The noblest, best fellow, Olive; many of his ideas 
remind me of you. I want you to knew him well, you 
will be certain to like him.” 

Ie told her things concerning him which proved his 
goodness, his manly truth and honour, ti Olive’s 
soul cried proudly in sécret : 

‘I do love this man—I am right to love him.” 

From the moment slie made this avowal to herself 
she began to grow calm. She put aside all scruples, 
all fear of having compromised her dignity by giving 
her heart to one so short time known, aud gave herself 
leave to be happy, undisturbed by any of the doubts 
aud fancies which were wont to make her restless. 

Once or twice before, among her admirers, there had 
come & mau Whose earnestness and truth made them- 
selves so felt that, for a few moments, she had tried 
almost to be convinced that such great love might 


I cannot tell now— 








——— 
bring her peace and ha 
ae by the voice within ue ih ie Was aay 
“You do not love him; you canove m 
Bue had believed title experlonce wean me” 
to her, and had felt sad’ and grieved that ¢ 
7 ah it was all changed now, she had enter i 
the brightest and holiest possessi 
kingdom. - — ler womanly 

The days slipped by, and Meredith re 
someway his presence brought. back Olive wt but 
and reservé, It was all so sew and strangs ra 
Si.e could listen to his tender speeches; but whe i 
begged fora siugle word, she shrank back With 
hesitation for which she could not aecount, Jf seemed 
impossible for Ker to give him «deeper glance ini, 
that proud heart wliich had flung down its solita 
sovereignty with such reckless prodigality, 7 

“You have scarcely’ spoken to me," he said, gud 
denly ; “I have beeu opening my whole goul #0 yoo, 
and you give me hardly a look.” , 

She shook her head, laughing a little. 

“Ihave not had time to getmy breatti yet,” she 
said. “I will sing to you; I have found’ that oj 
song you asked for.” 

She went to the piano, and while che sat there, and 
he bent over her, the door opened softly, antl Mas. 
garect Heath entered the apartment. 

She gave a nervous start, evidently frigtitencd 
finding the room occupied ; but as she Was retreating 
Meredith turned his head so that she could sey his 
features more distinctly. 

Sho put up her hands in terror or strong 
leaned panting and white against the doorway for m 
instant, and then retreated, unobserved by the pairs 
the piano. 

Very soon an old man-servant looked’ in with lis 
apologetic knock and bow. Some one to’ seo Mis 
Olive on business, that coulin’t wait, if she pleased, 
ma’am. 

“Must I go away?” Meredith asked, as shorm 
from the piane. 

“Not if you have patience to wait,” she replied. 
“T shall not be long; you may stay, if you like.” 
She went out and lefthim there alone, sitting h 
the seat she had occupied, his’ hand ‘touching the 
handkerchief she had left, the light of a-pectically 
sefsnous reverie’ upon lis face: 

Margaret Heath had seated herself in the — 
room from sheer inability’‘to move, so eompletely w- 
nerved that her breath came in frightened gasps, aul 
the hectic, which'any excitement brought, burnedo 
her cheek—bright, fatal blossoms of death. 

She heard Olive go out, sat a few instants longer, 
then some sudden resolution nerved >>”. Slie row 
quickly, flung open the door, and stoog .coking in upn 
Meredith. 

He turned at the sound, saw her standing there, ant 
the look of wonder gave way to an expression which 
it was difficult to translate. 

“ Margaret !” he exclaimed; ‘ Margaret Heath!” 
She put up her hand as if afraii even to hew 
him pronounce the name; and, closing the door be 
hind her, tottered slowly toward tho place where be 
stood. 

“T must speak to you,” she gasped; “T dita! 
imow till just now it was you. Don’t be hard on m 
—oh ! don’t be hard on me; see how weak-and sick 
a 4 M "hb ttered. 

“ Poor, r Margaret !” he mutter 

“ Yes, 1 thought you would be sorry for me-I 
thought you would! I can’t stop—I wanted to sy 
something toyou. I—— fo 

She paused suddenly, and clutched at # chair : 
support. He burried toward her and made her 6 
down, uttering broken «/ords of pity. ¥ 
“I haven't touche’ your hand for so long,” se 
said, hor voice sharp srum nervous excitement; "® 
long.” 

She looked so faint that he-was alarmed ; bat she 
held fast to his hand, and went on talking Ags 
the door opened, and a listener stood there, tra 
by the sight and the words which met her ear. 

“{ don’t want to try your patience, ms 
“ When I found it was you, I felt L must see yidealy 
more. I wasafraid you might hear my yew A 
Miss Olive, dear, good Miss Olive, has ected aly said 
my story. I wouldn't deceive her; buts all 
I was to come to her; she seemed to blame cot 
but it was no one’s fault. I only don't brn 
know the whole, because it would trouble - 

“Oh, poor Margaret!” he cried; is there 
Icando? Nothing to prove—— 

“ Nothing,” she F atebrapted. “T am go ye 

a Ma . I did wan 
only God’s angels can help me. was 00 
, : IT wanted you to feel there 
you once more ; Lhave borne 
bitterness in my heart toward any one 
my sin and my shame——” wae dden 
She broke down again; Meredith's face was hi 


in his hands. 
i. wont you to remember these words—let them 
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eas: any pain you have felt——” 
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the door closed noiselessly—Olive Wayne was 


Le room, pacing to and fro, mad with this 

Ae ee had Sesaght upon herself, the proud 
iin) raggled with her heart which had so blinded 
' 


ie understood everything clearly; she had never 
aetioned Margaret Heath, for she shrunk from 
f + madeaware how much her passion and severity 
en have to do in bringing that evil fate upon her, 
sjehad taken her to her home and cared for her asa 
tof expiation—but it was all clear now. i 
This was the man who had wrecked Margaret’s 

vie, svd-guth her beyond the pale of help and up- 
ig, iiiis Imowledge was to complete her own 
work ohempiation, only the punishment seemed harder | 
‘bear. f 


rib night Meredith received a brief note-as he sat 
in bis soliteny 


night 


“] gend you the answer now which I have net | 


ciren to your question; it us 
ve, You best know what actin your life makes 
or conduct, righteous retribution. If there be amy | 
sch, you best know what atonement may still be im 
yur power; but not amy power could change my 
‘ w 


Ive. ; 
"twee that Olive wrote, and no sacrifice.of his 
yride produced any other mesult. His messages did 
wt even feach her, so shittt hed been the com- 
vos with which she barved her doans against such 


Menadith ‘was gone, nor did his absence create the | 

ast umptize; even Aunt Mabel had not 
ier secret, and, ermshed and maddened as she was, 
jire’s stern pride could still hold itself erect, and the 
\uck waters would.clese unheeded over her misery 
wi ber dead ‘hopes. 
Not the least outward change did sho maike in her 
ik, This trouble might freeze the last of her youth 
al eave her hard and stern; but no mortal should 
aspect the cause. 

The spring came and went; and amid the glory of 
telate summer, Morgaret Heath's soul was going 
bth upon its Gistamt , benring with it the sure 
paewerds of hope and resignation above the stars. 
“If [have never thanked you, Olive,” she said, 
“itwas because I knew God could do it better than 
l;youhave been a guardian angel to one of His 
ering children,” 

“HYhave done anything to clear my own soul a 
litle” Olive said, “I am content.” 

“I was afraid you thought so; I can’t have it! 
When I was first with you, I was a passionate, will- 
filgil; you gouldn’t have saved me. I knew and 
bred that man even then; he found me—but in 
wy ese, I believe the end would have beon the 
tune,” 

“Aad you have kept his secret; you have——” 

“Oh, Olive! hewas young and reckless as I; it 
he deliberate bin ; judge usalike—judge neither 

y. 

‘tf he bad atoned for it, Margaret !” 

But he could not; his friends—the world—overy 
lupe of lis lite stood in the way.” 

“But within the last year? Ob, Margaret! I know 
tare then you think, I heard you talking with 

th in my ‘house; you cannot shield that man.” 

Margaret started up with a cry. 

An¢ you thought it washe! Oh! I must tell you 
~{le best man, one of God's angels surely! Oh, 
Vite! it was Dis cousin that I loved! His family 
wanted us ; Jor it was only by giving me up that he 
tld retain any hope for the future. [He was mar- 
tet toon after. In my misery, George Meredith did 
wi forsake me, You were gone then; there was 
wety to care forme. Oh, Olive! if he had not 
re up, I should Lave sunk down, down !” 
all ay silent, covering her face with her hands; 
ie 'u the gloom Olive sat dumbly staring at the gulf 
rida Ween herse!f and happiness. ‘This 
perth rg Sarah ped all her life, this Mo- 

. she had crushed y 
me iy all its hideous A tac gag eo 
tina her sélf-riglteousness, deaf and blind in 
clips om bn intuitious, she had flung her 
Taw ie ns again, sie 
ts Fears yt! ouse; I had not met him all 
hid; not that 1 was afr a pone ond. ba pre 
re You pained.” raid, Olive, but I could not 
pyr 
hl ro herke in her broken words, of his thought- 
et that anit Hug care during her illness; his finding 
leit dutieg ilhovet whea she was recovered, whose 
Wet never fore her from any feeling of depend- 
the wrote hin nes her during his long absence, till 
hud tay ‘hue was safe, for this life, with a 
. known her for many years. 
. tide shold be pe” vomeh, who had said that 
stloved she Shield, that with the one 





Would never stoop to question or hint— 


would trust to the purity of her own perceptions—sat 
there in her remorse, and beheld the wreck she had 
made of her life. 

The gifts of which she ha@theen so proud; the 
talents im whose cultivation shethad felt such exulta- 
tion; truly, the use she hadwmade of all was before 
herthen. More than either, the wrecking of a human 
existence lay on her soul; she, who had become re- 
nowned for her charities, endowed hospitals, calling 
lavishly on her wealth, had not hesitated to cast that 
more precious offering than all aside, and tire retri- 
bution she had thought te werk had recoiled pon 
herself. 

Along with the fading Ulossoms Ma: Heath 
lay down to rest; and oftem Olive shuddered to think 
Low the spirit that bound her so on earth must pity 
‘and marvel at her hard mature, as she looked down 
upon her now. 

‘The years came and went. Olive's youth was 


pas- 
sing from her, and the last Blow fell which left her. 
utterly 


and Aunt Mabel followed Maxgaret 
Heath out upon the pilgrimage, whose is 60 
= from the footsteps of@aints gone on 
t had been needed, this imal stroke. 

Crushed.and self-condemned though she was, Olive 
Wayne bad never been able to humble herself sufli- 
ciently to send any token to the man she had wronged. 
Broken and dispinited, the old pride tottered still 
on its ruins. 

She could net run the risk of being repulsed. 

She would sit alone the shad until 


Life bad grown such a tissue of errors; endeavour 
had been such utter failure ; her choicest projects had 
proved i ieable; her highest schemes had been 
only half calling dewn upon her condemna- 
tion, and a belief that her philanthropy was only a 
selfish desire for fame and pani 

But aunt Mabel was and in the utter prostra- 
tion of every faculty which followed, Olive learned 
that neither wealth nor good deeds could suffice while 
one act yet. im Luman power to expiate memained 
unatoned for. 

The June days watched her forth upon her distant 
journey to the spot where this man was abiding. 

She had no hesitation now, nor had she any hope 
either. 

She wanted to see him; to hear, if pessible, words of 
forgiveness, and essay life again solitary as ever, but 
not oppressed by that consciousness of wrong unan- 
swered for. 

Some accident detained her upon the shores of a 
beautiful lake, which she remembered in her early 
girlhood. She recollected walking along the sands in 
the moozlight, revolving ber future, laying golden 
projects, fearless, expectant, proud of the results the 
next ten years should bring forth. 

Tho ten years were passed—almost five otlers 
added to them—and now she walked again upon those 
sands in the moonlight, and the phantom of her life 
walked beside, her. 

Oh! the shattered efforts, the broken statues, the 
ruins everywhere. If only in the life beyond they give 
us power to fulfil the half-formed efforts—hew into 
perfection the forsaken statues—build up patiently 
the ruins into new beauty ; but we cannot tell, ouly it 
is for ever, the life, the growth ; and we feel that every 
soul coming from God must somewhere in eternity 
work its way toward the purity of its source, 

Olive was trying to console herself with that vague 
thought; she paused and looked about her in the moon- 
light. She was not alone any longer—the meeting she 
lad sought was close at hand. She knew him at 
once; in spite of every change knew him, and when 
he reached her side, she called out: 

“I have followed you to ask your pardon—only 
give me that, and I can go back in peace, patiently 
gather up the fragments of my broken life, and try to 
dispose them in God’s service—only forgive me!” 

“ Olive; Olive !” 

The cry was like the cry of a pilgrim, whose Mecca 
is reached at last. She felt herself gathered to him, 
heard his words of thankfulness, and knew that in this 
moment of self-abnegation and humility, when there 
seemed no light left, and she was ready to bear her 
penance patiently in the darkness, the real morniag 
had broken in eastern splexdeur. 

“ Olive!—my Olive!” 

And she @ept closer into the shelter of his arms, 
and wept away the last bitterness of regret upon his 
bosom. FP. L. B. 





death took her. 








Fxast.—People who envy the luxurious feasts of 
the rich should know that the wise men who sit down 
to them only make a pretence of partaking of the so- 
ealled good things that are placed beforethem. I 
have heard that the Cabinet Ministers, before they go 
into the, gity to the Lord Mayor's banquet, dine quietly 
at home on some simple and wholesome viand, know- 
ing that there will be many dishes on the groaning 
tables of Guildhall which they dare not touch. The 





Queen spreads her table with all the most elaborate 
productions of the culinary art, but she herself makes 
her dinner off a cut of simple mutton. Cook as you 
will, and lavish money as you will, there is no exceed- 
ing the enjoyment of that carter sitting by the road- 
side thumbing his bread and cheese. 





THE PARIS UNIVERSAL EXHIBITION. 

Her Majesty @esiring to promote the success of the 
Universal Exhibition ef Works of Industry and Agri- 
culture aswell .as of the Fine Arts, to be held in Parig 
in 1867, has appointed the following commissioners te 
advise her upon the best mode by which the products 
of industry and the fine arts of the United Kingdom, the 


British colonies, and dependencies may be procured 


anfisent to the Exhibition, viz.:— 

The Prince of Wales, Earl Granville, the Duke of 
Sutherland, the Marquis of Lansdowne, the Marquis 
of Salisbury, the Marquis of Hertford, the Earl of 
Deby, the Earl of Rosse, Harl Oowley, Earl Russell, 
Lord Stanley, Lord Blcho, Lord Portman, Lord Over- 
stone, Lord Tauwton, Lord Houghton, Edward Card- 
well, or the principal Secretary of State for the Colonies 


| for the time being; Sir Charles Wood, or the principal 


Secretary of State for India in Council for the time 
beimg; William Francis Cowper, or tthe Chief Com- 
missioner of Works for the time being; William 
Ewart Gladstone, or the Chancellor of the Exchequer 


| forthe time being; Sir George Clark, Robert Lowe, 


Charles Bowyer Adderley, Heury Austin Bruce, Sir 
Stafford Henry Northcote, Sir EdwardClarence Kerri- 
son, or the president of the Reyal Agricultural 
Society for the time being; Bir Alexander Young 
Spearman, Sir Samuel Morton Peto, Sir Oharles 
Wentworth Dilke, Sir Roderick Impey Murchison, Sir 
Charles Lock Eastlake, or the presidpat of the Royal 
Academy for the time being; Sir Prancis Richard 
Sandford, Lyon Playfair, Hdger Alfred Bowring, 
Warren Stormes Hale, or the Lord Mayor of the City 
of London for the time being; Charles Lawson, or the 
Lord Prevost of Edinburgh for the time being; Johu 
Barrington, or the Lord Mayor of Dublin for the time 
being; Edward Akroyd, or the chairman of the Clam- 
ber of Commerce of Halifax for the time being; Henry 
Ashworth, Charles Atkinson, or tle Master Cutler of 
Sheffield for the time being; Thomas Baring, Tliomae 
Bazley, Somerset Archibald Beaumont, or the chair- 
man of the Chamber of Commerce ef Newcastle-on- 
Tyne for the time being; George Thomas Clark, 
Thomas Pearson Crossland, or the president of the 
Chamber of Commerce of Huddersfield for the time 
being ; Thomas Leverton Donaldson, or the president 
of the Royal Institate of British Arclritects for the 
time being; Thomas Fairbairn, Charles Forster, 
William Henry Gregory, Thomas Field Gibson, Wil- 
liam John Hamilton, or the president of the Geological 
Society for the time being; Lewis Heymann, or the 
chairman of the Chamber of Commerce of Nottingham 
for the time being; Michael Daiutree Hollins, or the 
chairman of the Chamber of Commerce of the Potteries 
for the time being; Charles Hoskins Low, or the 
chairman of the Chamber of Commerce of Bristol for 
the time being; Darnton Lupton, or the chairman of 
the Chamber of Commerce of Leeds for the time being ; 
John Robinson M’Clean, or the president of the Insti- 
tute of Civil Engineers for the time being; James 
Macauley, or the president of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Lelfast for the time being ; John M’Ewen, er 
the chairman of the Chamber of Commerce of Glasgow 
for the time being; John Francis Maguire, John 
Moreton, or the chairman of the Chamber of Coin- 
merce of Wolverhampton for the time being; Philip 
Heury Rathbone, or the president of the Chamber of 
Commerce of Liverpool for the time being; Richard 
Redgrave, Henry William Ripley, or the chairman of 
the Chamber of Commerce of Bradford for the time 
being ; Richard*Russell, or the president of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of Limerick for the time beiug; 
Edward Sabine, or the president of the Royal Socicty 
for the time being ; William Scholefield, or the chai: 

man of the Chamber of Commerce of Binuinghaw for 
the time being; John Sharp, or tle president of the 
Chamber of Commerce of Dundee for the time being; 
Frederick Tayler, or the president of the Society 
Paiuters in Watescolours for the time being; Ucnry 
Thring, and Henry Hussey Vivian. 

Authority is given to any three or move of the cow- 
missioners to nominate and appoint other persous tu 
be commissioners, and to name and appoiut jurors for 
the Exhibition. Henry Cole, C.B., is appointed secre- 
tary. The commission, which is dited the 27th of 
April, will continue in force till the close of the Lali 
bition.— Guzette. 

——SSsS 


Price ALrreD has received tie Order of the 
Blood, Machain ed Dem, from the Bey of Tunis. Kt 
has never been given before to any one but a member 
of the Tunisian Royal Family, and it was a graceful 
compliment on the part of the Bey. 
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[Wan PROJECTILES FROM WOOLWICiH ARSENAL IN THE DUBLIN EXHIBITION. } 


THE DUBLIN INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION. 


[Fourth Notice.] 


War Marerrat.—Conspicuous in the portion of 
the Exhibition allotted for the display of the muni- 
tions of warfare, is the case of projectiles, &c., 
forwarded from the Royal Arsenal at Woolwich. 
The selection of these representative implements of de- 
struction was made under the direction of Lieutenant- 
Colonel Boxer, R.A., F.R.S., the Superintendent of the 
Royal Laboratories. The “case” comprises no fewer 
than 161 items, ranging from the monster shell of 
three feet diameter down to a diminutive rifle 
bullet, with examples of fuses, rockets, smoke balls, 
light balls, &c.; supplying, in fact, a complete and 
terribly suggestive illustration of the war matériel 
manufactured at Woolwich. Our engraving represents 
a selection of these projectiles, which are shown both 
entire and in section. 

The projectile marked 1 is a Mallet shell, 36 
inches in diameter, surrounded by four sets of sand 
shot from 4 1b. te 4 oz., and is fired from a mortar, 
with a charge of from 50 to 80 lbs. of powder. The 
figure marked 2 is Armstrong’s shell for 600-pounder 
muzzle-loading shunt gun; and 2a is a section 
of the same, showing the fuse and charge cham- 
ber; figure 3 represents Caflin’s grape shot for 68- 
pounders; the figure marked 4 represents Boxer’s 
parachute light; figure 4a, which is a section of 
the same, exhibiting the interior, The light is 
encased in an iron shell, divided horizontally; the 
exploding charge is placed at the top, inside, and 
when discharged, the two divisions of the casing 
are blown off, the lower half (4a) of the projectile 
dropping down from the top portion, and spreading 
out into the form ofa parachute, which is held sus- 
pended by chains from the upper part, where is placed 
the cotton which produces the light by its instantaneous 
ignition. The figure marked 5 exhibits in a complete 
state, ready for use, Boxer’s diaphragm shrapnel shell, 
for 18-pounders; 5a is a section of the same, show- 
ing its construction. This would be a very terrible 
missile against troops, the bullets, which are embedded 
in powder, being scattered in all directions when the 
shell explodes. The average weight of this shell is 
80 lbs., and it is fired with a charge of 1}1bs. of pow- 
der. War rockets, entire and in section, are shown in 
the figures marked 6 and 6a respectively. Figure 7 
is a representation of the rifled shot for the Whitworth 
gun; and 7ais a section of it. Rifle bullets of pro- 





portionate sizes are shown in the figures numbered 8; 
which, although of diminutive size, represent, per- 
haps, not the least destructive of the deadly missiles 
which are produced at the Royal Arsenal. 


THE “SLEEPING FAUN.” 

Frem amongst the treasures of the sculptor’s art 
which the Exhibition contains, our artist has—with 
the gallantry which always in Ireland renders place 
auz dames—chosen for illustration the exquisite work 
of Miss H. Hosmer, entitled the “Sleeping Faun and 
Satyr,” a work which is perfectly entitled on its own 
merits to take very high artistic rank. 

The idea of the Faun, as embodied by the hand of 
Praxiteles, is that of a young man having his right 
arm on the trunk or stump of a tree; one band han 
carelessly by his side; in the other he holds the frag- 
ment of a pipe or some such sylvan instrument of 
music. His only garment—a lion’s skin, with the 
claws upon his shoulder—falls halfway down his back, 
leaving the limbs and entire front of the figure nude. 
The form thus displayed is marvellously graceful, but 
bas a fuller and more rounded ovtline, more flesh and 
less of heroic muscle than the oH sculptors were wont 
to assign to their types of masculine beauty. ‘The 
character of the face corresponds with the figure; it is 
most agreeable in outline and feature, but rounded and 
somewhat voluptuously developed, especially about the 
throat and chin ; the nose is almost straight, but very 
slightly curves inward, thereby acquiring an indescrib- 
able charm of geniality and humour. The mouth, with 
its full yet delicate lips, seems so nearly to smile out- 
right, that it calls forth a responsive smile. The whole 
statue conveys the idea of an amiable and sensual crea- 
ture, easy, mirthful, apt for jollity, yet not incapable 
ef being touched by pathos. 

Miss Hosmer’s Faun is in a reclining position, and 
is represented just at the moment when ho is dropping 
asleep—his left arm falls carelessly over the stump of 
a tree, against the lower part of which he is leaning ; 
the head, thrown back, rests on his left shoulder, the 
legs are crossed, and the right hand lies upon the calf 
of the left leg, from which it appears to be gradually 
slippirg as the muscles become more and more relaxed 
under the influence of sleep. His sylvan pipe has fallen 
from his grasp, and this, with a bunch of grapes, an 
oaken staff, and a lizard crawling round the stump of 
the tree, form appropriate accessories to the figure of 
the sportive and frisky Faun. 

Miss Hosmer is a pupil of Gibson. Had she never 
achieved any other work of art, the evidences of genius 
in her “ Sleeping Faun” would establish for her a po- 





sition of no mean eminence amongst modern sculp- 





tors. The repose of the figure is perfect; there is 
truth and character in every limb of the figure anda 
absence of that mere roundness which is too chare- 
teristic of modern art. In the left arn, which hangs 
listlessly, Miss Hosmer makes us forget that we a» 
looking at mere marble. The blood seems to pursu 
its current beneath the surface. We believe this 
figure, in the contrasts which it suggests, to b 
one of the most admirable productions contained even 
in a gallery where there is so much to attract. The 
animal and yet handsome face, the regular, beautifully 
formed limbs, so still in sleep, and yet conveying a 
idea of swiftness and activity in no mean degree, ar 
imagined in a manner that shows the artist a therough 
mistress of her craft. j 
The building in the Irish capital, in whieh this and 
so many other productions of the genius and industry 
of the world are now assembled, owes its origin to the 
desire to supply a want which long existed in Dublia; 
that is, of a structure where the citizens might enjoy 
rational recreation combined with the elevating 10 
fluence of the arts. A company was formed for the 
urpose of providing an Exhibition Palace and 
Winter Garden, after the model of the Crystal Palace 
at Sydenham; but on a scale suitable to the populs- 
tion of the city, and yet not discreditable to the capital 
of Ireland. A tract of about seventeen acres in ex 
tent, formerly known as the “ Coburg Gardens,” lying 
within a few minutes’ walk from the busiest centre of 
Dublin, having passed into the possession of Mr. 
Benjamin Lee Guinness, that gentleman, with his 
characteristic liberality in the promotion of all 
can add to the comfort and happiness of his fellow- 
citizens, placed the land at the disposal of the newly- 
formed company at the price for which he rt 
purchased it, and it was ge the site for the 
roposed buildings and garden. , 
'’ The first sae of the building was laid in March 
1863, by the then Viceroy, the Earl pf Carlisle, whos 
zeal in the encouragement of every undertaking 
for the benefit of Ireland is gratefully remembe 
by the Irish people. As the buildings yer oe 
their suitability for the purpose soon suggested the! - 
of inaugurating the new institution by bevy 
International Exhibition. And as nothing I isod 
kind, on a large scale, had been attempted in > wee 
since the Exhibition of 1853, the origin of which Wi 
due to the noble public spirit of William th of 
which had been honoured by the august Fe the per 
her Majesty, the project of an Exhibition in 
sent year was favourably received; but ino ‘ 
apparent that difficulties would be a pat 
company in accomplishing an enterprise the 
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[SLEEPING FAUN,” BY HARRIETT HOSMER. ] 


which must so largely depend on the spontane- 
aus support of those whose sole aim is the advance- 
nent of the people in skill, knowledge, and refinement. 
Anew organization was therefore resolved on, and 
the company leased their premises, yo ea rent, for 
the period of the Exhibition, to an independent com- 
nitlee, composed of many of the nobility and other 
influential personages, who came forward with alacrity 
tolend their co-operation to so useful a project. A 
portion of this large committee constituted the execu- 
tire committee in whose hands was placed the 
The preced obey: fi fe ae Exhib all 

ents of former Exhibitions, and ci 
that of 1862, have been followed as far ae 
tances admitted. 

The objects for exhibition have beea divided into 
ax great classes—five containing the industrial pro- 
ducts, and the sixth comprehending every branch of 
thefine arts. A committee of advice, composed of 

llemen selected for their special knowledge and 

took charge of each class, and sought out the 

est specimens, so that each department should be 
mpresented in a complete and effective manner. 

The favour with which the undertaking has been 
© generally received throughout the empire is 
lugely owing to the patronage of the Queen, evi- 

not only by many valuable contributions from 

the Royal collections, but also by the special recom- 
nevdations with which the Exhibition was officially 
introduced to the attention of the authorities of the 
British Colonies and of foreign Governments by her 
Wajesty's Secretaries of State. A large proportion 
tthe colonies, as we have already stated, have re- 
led to the appeal, And most-of the sovereigns of 
have honoured the Exhibition with their coun- 
= by becoming contributors, and recommending 
ee subjects to avail themselves of its advantages. 
ost foreign Governments have deputed special 
lepresentatives to attend the Exhibition, to oversee 
interests of the exhibitors from their respective 
wie and to aid in the selection of the jurors, who 
ba t is expected, proceed early in the month of 
’ hi adjudicate upon the merits of the productions 

Th compete for the distinction of honerary medals. 

tiie Space in the building is about equally divided 
ten the foreign exhibitors on the one hand, and 
ther 4 the United Kingdom and the colonies on the 
wash he demands made for space in the home sections 
ve-foldin excess of the quantity atdisposal. Hence 

“ue of selection was difficult and embarrassing. 

ae committee have remembered, however, 
ponte oer sauna is international; and have, endea- 
inact erefore, to secure what would best illustrate 
Pe a ed the excellence of each country’s produc- 
ie ccordingly, the preference has been given to 
agent tutor, the producer, and manufacturer, over the 

Vole felee 

circumstances it is gratifying to notice 
W Luwerous are the Irish exhibitors in a many 


waches of industry. No department is of greater 


int 
est in Ireland than that of machines and imple- \ 





ments used in the cultivation of the soil, and the 
liberality of the Royal Dublin Society, which placed at 
the committee’s disposal their extensive premises in 
Kildare Street, has enabled them to give to this import- 
ant section a fuller development than to any other class 
of machinery. From every consideration we may express 
the hope that the Exhibition, whose preparation has cost 
so much labour and anxious thought, may be as pros- 
perous in its results as it has been fortunate in its com- 
mencement ; but indeed the prospect of this is already 
such as to warrant the expression of a confident opinion 
that the Irish International Exhibition of 1865 will be 
@ magnificent success. 





THE SIAMESE TWINS. 

The Siamese Twins are still living on their plan- 
tation near Salisbury, N.C., but for the last two years 
their domestic happiness has been disturbed by a fal- 
ling out between their wives, caused by children. Up 
to the period that each had five children, all prospered 
well enough, but one of them had a sixth, and this 
awoke envy and jealousy to such a degree that the 
two sisters, not being bound together like the twin 
brothers, would no longer live under the same roof, 
though still in different houses on the same plantation. 
The brothers are now, it seems, about fifty years of 
age, but one, the smaller and feebler of the two, looks, 
it is said, ten years older than the other. They can 
turn back to back or face to face, but that is as far as 
the remarkable bond that unites them permits. There 
is an artery as large as the femoral artery that con- 
nects them. 

A few years since they visited London and consulted 
the leading physicians here as to the possibility of cut- 
ting the umbilicus that unites them, so that in case of 
the death of one, the life of the other might be saved. 
Among other experiments tried to determine the safety 
of such an operation, a ligature was tied firmly for afew 
minutes round the connection between them, so as to 
me a the circulation of blood through the artery. 

ut it seemed as if each would expire if this were 
longer persisted in. The smaller of the two faintedaway 
and lost all consciousness, and there were symptoms 
that the same effect would follow to the other. Should 
one die the other probably would not live, though if 
the smaller and feebler died first it would be worth 
while to try the experiment of operating, but there 
would be little reason to expect suceess. 

Although their feelings and passions are generally 
the same, their mental operations are not wholly 
governed by the same law. Each one can hold a 
conversation with a different person at the same time. 
One does not necessarily knew, therefore, what may 
be communicated to the other. Since the breaking 
out of the-febellion they have both dressed in the 
Confederate grey, and they are both members of the 
same church, having united with a small Baptist 
church in their neighbourhood, of which they have 
been considered very worthy members, though born 


Siamesa 





WHOEVER brings to a higher perfection any branch 
of noble and productive labour, does something to 
elevate, refine, and perfeet the whole. 

A Harp Hir.—Sir Godfrey Kneller was showing 
Pope, the poet, a room full of the beauties he had 
painted. “It is a pity, Sir Godfrey,” said Pope, 
“‘that you had not been consulted at the creation!” ‘ 
Sir Godfrey looked fulk upon Pope’s humpy shoulders, 
and replied: “Really I should have made some 
things better !” 








SCIENCE. 





Gieantic TreLrescorpe.—We learn that the manu- 
factory of St. Gobain, Aisne, France, has been em- 
ployed six years in fabricating a lens two feet in 
thickness, which it has just given as a present to the 
Observatory at Paris, for the large telescope which is 
now in course of being manufactured, the power of 
which will exceed that of the most powerful instru- 
ment known. 


Yrrrium.—This metal is obtained by treating the 
double chloride of ammonium and yttrium. It forms a 
black power, becoming lighter by drying and oxidising 
slightly intheair. When dry it ceasestooxodise. Water 
acts on it very slowly when cold, and more rapidly 
when hot, transforming it into oxide. Diluted acids 
dissolve it readily with disengagement of hydrogen. 
When cold, caustic potash does not attack it, and it 
does so with difficulty when hot. On platinum foil 
it burns brightly. 

Some public experiments have recently been made 
with Galibert’s apparatus. A fireman, furnished with 
the apparatus, went into a room filled with sulphurous 
acid, and remained there twelve minutes without ex- 
periencing any discomfort. M. L’Abbe Moigno also 
exhibited, and made a trial of, the apparatus at his last 
monthly meeting with full success. It would be well 
if this invention were introduced to the notice of the 
London scientific public, as it seems to afford perfect 
safety in the most vitiated atmosphere. 


Puasticiry or SutpHuR.—MM. Moutier and Diet- 
zenbacher presented a note to the Academy of Science 
on “ A Property of Sulphur.” The second of these 
gentlemen showed some time ago that sulphur melted 
with a small proportion of iodine retained its plastic 
state. The authors now show thata number of other 
substances—napthaline, paraffine, camphor, oil, wax, 
etc.—confer the same property. The mixture with 
some of these substances is insoluble in sulphide of 
carbon. Carbon also greatly modifies the properties 
of sulphur, rendering it completely fluid at a tempera- 
ture of 270°. 


BreakinG Rock sy Fire.— The ancient method 
of breaking rocks by fire has lately been revived at 
the Rammelsberg Mine, in the Hartz Mountains. In 
a portable furnace about one and a half bushels of 
coke burn from 4 p.m., to 5 a.m., when the furnace is 
removed, and the rock left to cool, after being 
sprinkled with water. About noon the face of the ruck 
spontaneously detaches itself; and after that, a fur- 
ther portion is broken. The effect of the fire extends 
to eight inches, and with one and a-half bushels of 
coke, from 1,600 to 2,400 weight of ore is obtained at 
half the cost of the gunpowder process. 

THE SCIENCE OF SHOEMAKING. 

In these days of marching and counter-marching, 
volunteer reviews, and “ pedestrianism extraordinary,” 
it is not to be wondered at that certain followers of St. 
Crispin, more thoughtful oringenious than their fellows, 
should themselves step forwarda bit and help their neigh- 
bours. One of the more noteworthy of these reformers 
of our foot-gear is certainly Mr. Dowie, who has shown 
himself mest commendably anxious that“ our poor 
feet” should be able to do all that Nature intended 
they should accomplish when called upon to act. 

All clothing, of course, interferes more or less with 
our natural and free movements; but, as Mr. Dowie 
observes, that is no reason why this interference 
should not be reduced to the minimum degree. With 
regard to our shoes and boots we have permitted a 
martyrdom of suffering to be inflicted, with no excuse 
but ignorance and fashion to palliate the folly. 

Amongst numerous _— of detail upon which Mr. 
Dowie insists, we would lay stress upon his assertion, 
that rigid sole-leather from heel to toe is totally in- 
compatible with the natural movements of the feet and 
limbs, more especially of the instep and great toe. 
The insertion of an elastic waist between the heel and 
the tread would appear to be the great help to the 
growth in early life of a finely-arched foot and the 
continuance’ of a healthy, useful one at an advanced 
age. 
From experiments made with a strong army Blucher 
boot, having such an elastic waist, it was found that 
one and a half pound weight only was required to 
throw the heel upwards or downwards; while it took 





a weight equal to twenty-eight pounds to bend an 
army-pattera Blucher boot of the same strength of 
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material, having a rigid waist, such as is now 
worn by the private soldiers and non-commis- 
Dowie 


sioned officers of the British army. Mr. 
asserts that it would take more than the latter weigh 


to bend the waist of some of the Wellington boots 
pew in common use, such as are worn by the metro- 
politan police, Ofcourse to bend the waists of such 
ie impracticable in wearing them, for it would be 
equivalent to having more than fifty-six pounds fast- 
ened to one’s heels—a retarding force against which a 


modern Hercules could not walk freely. How, then 


is progression managed in such foot-gear, and at what 
expense to muscle, nerve, and temper? This is one 
of the many questions, some of very great importance, 
involved in this subject, to the practical solution of 
which our reforming and scientific shoemaker directs 


the attention of the medical profession. 
A PERPETUAL-MOTION OLOCK. 


Ix the New Zealand Exhibition of Works of Art 
and Industry, which opened at Dunedin early in Feb- 
vuary, there is a perpetual-motion clock. The work- 


manship and the secret of the invention both belong 
to a Mr. Beverly, a watchmaker, long resident in 
Dunedir. The clock has nothing recondite about its 
appearance ; extreme simplicity indeed is its charac- 
teristic. An oblong case, the upper half of which is 
glazed and tlie lower boxed in, stands on end, and 
supports the works within it; and. there is no appa- 
rent.opening. A dia? of the ordinary kind, a singular 
looking but not novel “torsion” pendulum, three little 
weights, balancing one another on what seems an 
endless chain passing over two wheels, and a single 
upright attached by way of support and passing down 
imto the boxed part of the case bel®w,—these are all 
the parts visible. 

The inventor does not make a mystery of the 

inciple; he has had a clock openly going in his 
—_ for the last fifteen months without being 
touched; and there seems no reason why it stiould not 
eontinue to go-as.long as the material may wear. The 
principle is' 90 simple as to carry conviction of its 
teath at once, The alternationsin temperature of the 
atmosphere are applied to create motion, and the 
motion so created is applied to work always ia the 
same direction, winding up the weight, whose gravi- 
tation keeps the clock going. The principle is simple, 
but the application of it isthe difficulty. Mr. Beverly 
has a right to claim the whole merit of applying a 
nevel force, even though it should turn out, which 
does not appear likely, that the idea of utilising the 
natural alternations of temperature, in expanding and 
sontracting fluids, had occurred to some one before. 
We have not yet met.any person with pretensions to 
seientific acquirements who questions the propriety of 
ealling Mr. Beverly’s invention one of perpetual 
motion. 

The principle of Mr. Beverly's clock is, of course, 
the principle of the thermometer, the invention of 
which by Debbel, the Dutch astrologer, was regarded 
by that singular genius as “one of perpetual mo- 
tion.” 


Vecetastt FLANnet.—Those of your readers. who 
take an interest in the manufacture of vegetable flannel 
frora the Pinus silvestris may. like to have the addi- 
tional information that since 1860 there are two estab- 
lishments near Breslau, in one of which pine leaves 
are converted into wool, while in the other, for in- 
valids, the waters used in the manufacture of pine wool 
are usod as curative agents. The process for converte 
ing the pine needles into wool was discovered by Mr. 
Pannewitz. In the hospitals, penitentidries, and bar+ 
racks of Vienna and Breslau blankets made from that 
material are now exclusively used. One of their chief 
advantages is that no vermin willlodge in them. The 
material is also used as stuffing, closely resembles 
horse-hair, and is only one-third its cost. When spun 
and woven, the thread resembles that of hemp, and is 
made into jackets, spencers, drawers, and stockings, 
flannel and twill for shirts, coverlets, body and chest 
warmers, and knitting yarn. They keep the body 
warm without heating, and are very durable. The 
factories are lighted with gas made from the refuse of 
the above manufacture. 


Extractixae Smver rrom Leapi—Don F. M. 
Millan del Real, of Bordeaux has brought forward an 
imventicn the object of which is an improvement in 
extractins silver from lead. For this purpose, lead 
from which the silver is desired to be extracted is run 
from the reverberatory furnace into a heating pan, 
under which a strong fire has been previously made; 
that no cooling of the lead may take place, but that 
its temperature may be raised ina short time. The 
surface of the lead is then skimmed, after which he 
introduces about one part by weight of carbonate of 
ammonia to every 100,000 part by weight of lead 
contained in the heating pan; the carbonate of 
aminonia is introduced by means of a covered ladle 


t | is high. 


the mass may cool as quickly as possible. As soon as 


i) 


separated by distillation. 


half a million sterling. The soil of Tuscany is said 
to be the only kind in Italy which will produce straw 
of sufficient fineness for the —— it is only in 
the immediate neighbourheod o! 

the highest quality can be produced: The farmers of 


atttempted to grow it, but have never completely suo» 
ceeded. The straw in questiom is tliat of a peculiar 
kind of wheat,. which never attains more than fourteen 
or fifteen inches in height, aud bears very few grains 
of corm. The sewing together of the plaits is'as nice 
an operation as the plaiting. itself,,amd each requires 
great. practice and infinite: patience: More than half 
a million of straw bonnet#are madeeach year in Flo- 
rence. In certain localities, such), for instwnce, as 
Empoli, 4,000 or more women are employed in the 
trade; Sesto has about half that number. 


HORSE-POWER, 
Wuen Watt begaa to introduce his steam engines 
he wished to be able to state their power as compared 
with that of horses, which were then ly em- 
ployed for driving mills. He aceordingly made a 
series of experiments, which led him to the conclusion 
that the average power of a horse was sufficient to 
raise about 33,000 lbs. ene foot in vertical height per 
minute, and this has been adopted as the general 
measure of power. 
A waterfall has one horse power for every 33,000 
lbs. of water flowing in the stream per minute, for 
each foot of fall. To compute the power of a stream, 
therefore, multiply the area of its cross section in feet 
by the velocity in feet per minute, and we have the 
number of cubic feet flowing along the stream per 
minute. Multiply this by 624, the number of pounds 
in a cubic foot of water, and this by the vertical fall 
in feet, and we have the foot-pounds per minute 
of the fall; dividing by 33,000 gives us the lorse- 
power. 
The power of a steam ne is calculated by mul- 
tiplying together the area of the piston in inches, the 
mean pressure in pounds per square inch, the length 
of the stroke in feet,and the number of strokes per 
minute; and dividing-by 33,000. 
Water wheels yield from 50 to 91 per cent. of the 
water. The actual power ef a steam engine is less 
than the indicated power owing to a lose from fric- 
tion; the amount of-this.loss varies: with the arrange- 
ment of the engine and the perfection of the workman- 
ships 


Fictiiz Ivory,—Fictile ivory is plaster of Paris 
which has been made to abserb, after drying, melted 
spermaceti, by capillary action, or t-may be prepared 
according to Mr. Franchi’s process as follows :—Plaster 
and colouring matter are employed in the preportions 
ofapound of superfine plaster of Paris to half an 
ounce of Italian yellow ochre, They are intimately, 
mixed by passing them through a fine sieve, and a 
plaster cast is made im the usual. way. It is: first 
allowed. to dry in. the open air, and is then carefully 
heated im an oven; the plaster cast, when thoroughly 
dry, is soaked for a quarter of an hour in a bath con- 
taining equal parts of white wax, spermaceti, and 
steariue, heated just a little beyond the melting point. 
The cast on removal is set on edge, that the super- 
fluous composition may drain off, and before it cools, 
the surface is brushed with a brush like that known 
by house painters as a sash tool, to remove any wax 
wliich may have settled in the crevices; and finally, 
when the plaster is quite cold, its surface is. polished 
by rubbing it with a tuft of cotton weol. 


Tworonp Power or Oxyorr.—Returning to the 
qualities of oxygen, let. us notice that it is entirely 
destitute either of odour or of taste. This fact is a 
matter of common ce, for as oxygen cxists in 
a free state in the atmosphere, it would there manifest 
these properties, did they exist. We feel at once how 
essential these negative qualities are to our comfort 
and well-being. Moreover, in its ordinary condition, 
oxygen seems almost devoid of any active properties 
And consider oxygen as it exists in the air. 
that it bathes the most delicate animal organism, that 





perforated with small holes. This instrument, with 


the carbonate of ammonia therein, is stirred about in 


the load fur about five minutes, and reinserted, charged 


it pervades the minutest air-yassages of the lungs, 
that it is in contact with all matter—and every sub- 
stance will seom to bear evidence te the fact that 


with one part of sea-salt to 10,000 parts of lead. This 
is stirred in for ten minutes, the quantity of sea salt 
being increased, when the quantity of silver contained 
The skimmings are placed in heaps, and 
afterward heated in a close retort. One per cent. of 
zinc is then added, in the same way as the carbonate 
of ammonia and sea-salt, the mass being stirred for 
five minutes with each charge. of sino until sufficient 
zinc is introduced. The fire is then withdrawn, that 


the surface is slightly crystalized, it is skimmed and 
retorted with the other skimmings, the silver being 


Tuscany Straw Work.—It appears by an official 
report that the annual value of this industry is about 


Florence itself that 
the Romagna, the Marches, and of Naples, haveoften 


Reflect |' 


oxygen in the state of gas is inca Oi 
any strong chemical tom, yoy ye ‘rilestng 
oxygen being one of the weakest, it is the a = 
of the chemical elements; and beneath its rongest 
mildness there is concealed an energy go violeey te 
when once thoroughly aroused, nothing can with tha 
it. A single spark of fire will change the whole an 
racter of this element, and what was before teens - 
passive, becomes in an instant violent and irre — 
sible. The gentle breeze which was waving the 

and fanning the browsing herds, becomes the te 
moment # consuming fire, before which the walle a 
man melt away into air. < 


__ 
KATE RUSSELL. 


“Dear mamma, how snug we look,” said : 
Russell to her mother, as abe glanced —ieen 
Ser steshie Sagore inl just gieee fer ms ant 

n ngers had just given the ishi 
tances. im just gi last finishing 

ey removed, onlyon that day, fro ’ 
some establishment in pan to mente phrvandhare 
outskirts of a scattercd village: Mrs, Russell sat in 
her new dwelling, watchiug the setive movements of 
her daughter, with a countenance filled with despon- 
owas Cather! raised 

As Catherine spoke; her mother her 
while they filled with tor, shoal nn 

“If you are pleased, my love, I have: novewnse for 
complaint ; but this is a sad change for one tup 
as you have been, and it is but natural that-youshould 
feel sorry for the loss of all the advantages wirich you 
late position and home gave you.” 

“Sorry! dear mamma. How yon mistake me! 
Fine furniture and troops of friends never could make 
my happiness, and what else have we lost by the ex- 
change? We have enough to live on here; wear 
surrounded ————. even by luxuries ; then 
why should I be sorry? Is not this graceful vine 
which shades our neat little piazza more beautiful than 
the costly folds of satin damask with which we shi 
out the light of day in town? And what picture had 
we there, dear mamma, to equal this?” And she 
pointed through the open French winiow to a little 
grassy glade, into which, through. the overhanging 
trees, the sun was pouring its last beams, bathing the 
soft, rich verdure with a flood of golden light 
“Sorry, mamma! I mean never to be sorry for any- 
thing again !” 

Catherine's’ beautiful face was lighted up as she 
spoke, with the enthusiasm of her feelings; and ss 
ste dropped her mother’s hand, which, in -her warmth, 
she had'taken within her owa, she raised her eyes, 
and beheld the tall figure of a gentleman standing in 
the doorway. 

The colour deepened’ in her cheeks, but she smiled, 
and said, gaily: 

“Come in, Mr. Olayering; we-are at home, or, 
rather, I have been trying to persuade mamma flat 
we are.” 

The stranger entered, and was warmly greeted by 
Mrs. Russell. : 

“ How comfortable you look, my dear madam !” said 
he ; “one would scarcely believe that you hed only 
to-day taken up your residence here.” 

“So Kate: Kas just beon saying, Lionel ; and if my 
child is satisfied, I should be content. But I fear itis 
only the novelty whieh charms her. Young. people 
see through the nifying glass of their imagios- 
tions, and do not always know what will constitule 
their happiness.” 

“Now, that I deny, mamma,” interrupted Cathe- 
rine, laughing off a slight embarrassment. “ Your 
remark may perhaps apply to young ladies in their 
teens, but not to the dignity of twenty! I-will not 
however, waste any more of my eloquence in an a 
tempt to convince you, mamma; but you shall see in 
time how sincere I am in my praises of our nice little 
home.” Fi 
Mrs. Russell smiled sadly upon her daugliter, 
shook her head doubtingly. 

“ Mr. Clavering,” continued Kate, “have you ever 
had the misfsrtune not to. be believed when a 
have done your best to speak the sincere, honest 
trath ? Here I have been doing my very best to per 
suade mamma that I am perfeetly contented ¥" 
happy, witlout the slightest credit being peo 
my assertions. I wg ream re al 
in to be sorry for anything tha’ 
or part in bringing about myself, but with no better 
suceess.” rfect, Kate.” 
“Then yon intend henceforth to be pe a po 
revlied Clavering; “to have nofaults—to comm 
eridrs?” J. 
“No, sir, with my best courtesy for the comp 
ment implied. I mean to be more perfect mang wo 
ever been, but as 1 am not sorry for anythios [have 
done as yet, I hope to gu through the wor-d #8 
begun.” 
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colour rose in Olavering’s pale face; but he re- 
een immediately, in the same gay tone she 
tthe g ted : 
ir tel we shall sec; but I prophecy that be- 


jon the year is out, you wil] both feel and acknowledge 
iat you are SOTY more than once. 

uf hat he means?” thought Kate, after 
cavering bad left them; “he cannot be vain enough 

aippose shall be sorry for anything I have ever 
pidor dene relative to him. ; 

rs. Russell was the widow of an officerin thearmy, 

jose death occurred only little more than a year be- 
E the opening of our tale. He had distinguished 
himself in battle, and had received a severe wound, 
vhich finally obtiged Lim to retire from the service, a 

which he ‘was able to take with mofe prudence 
jun usvally eharaeterized his actions, as he bad mar- 
‘eda woman whose fortune enabléd'them to live, not 
aly with perfect inde mdence, but with that profuse- 
ysand luxury to which his habits too strongly in- 
jped him. 
ey Russel ‘was a man of elegant manners and 
shed mind, and to make his house the focus 
{social and intellectual enjoyment was his chief aim, 
hes, nolonger engrossed by his profession, he had 
wire to indulge his inclinations. His unbounded 
hospitality and open-handed generosity upon all 
wesions, could not fail, in time, to impair his 
resources; but possessing one of those facile disposi- 
jing which never will see a picture upon the wrong 
side, he continued to live on, even after his affairs had 
filen into embatrassment, as he had done years 
jeore, when there was no need for retrenchment; 
iheconsequence was that at his death his affairs were 
found to be in a most entangled state, and when 
filly settled his widow and daughter were obliged 
to leave their.luxurious establishment in town to take 
rfugein a emall country house, with but a pittance 
o live upon, compared with their former means. 
This was keenly felt by Mrs. Russell, who, from her 
infancy trained in habits of luxury and expense, 
looked upon such a curtailment of lier income in the 
nostdesponding light, and now exaggerated their 
poverty to her imagination, as her husband had for- 

dope their resources. 

Kate, with a stronger mind than her mother; and 
withthe natural ‘buoyancy and hopefulness of youth, 
msg untouched by the misfortunes that had befalien 
them. Her father's death was the event that dwelt 
nost heavily wpon her heart, ‘and not the loss of 
fortune and consequence, so much deplored by her 
nother, She possessed a fund of good sense, and an 
amiable, affectionate disposition, tinged, we must add, 
by what the world. would calla strong dash of romance, 
ud when these reverses gradually unfolded them- 
slves it was her fortitude which alone had enabled 
hermother to bear up against the appalling facts. 
Nor did she feign in the least when she tims re- 
usured ler mother. Undazzled ‘by the glare that 
wealth casts around its possessors, and with tastes 
uturally simple, she saw nothing in the fact of being 
obliged to confine themselves to a yearly income of a 
few hundreds, where they had formerly spent 
thousands, to call forth such bursts ef grief, provided 
those hundreds were sufficient, as they were, to admit 
oftheir living together comfortably and like gentle- 
Women. 


Perhaps if Mrs. Russell had not been aware that 
here was sti? a means left by which their lost con- 
tequence might be restored she would more readily 
lave bent herself to her circumstances; but satisfied 
df the fact, and that her daughter's perverseness, as 
the called it, was ' the only obstacle to her wishes, 
tle suffered unavailing dreams of what might be to 
veil from her the real comforts and consolations that 
vere still within hergrasp. What these dreams were 
We will now endeaveur to explain. 

Colonel Russell aud the father of Lionel Clavering 
were fellow soldiers and intimate friends. At 
Chvering’s death the friendship which Colonel 
Russell liad #0 warmly felt for him was extended to 
his widow and son, 
B.. little more san twenty years of age Lionel held 

¢rank of captain, and when Kate, a child of ‘seven 
eight years old, sat on her father’s knee, the stately 
“plain, as she considered him, was her father's 
alae guest, conversing with him upon professional 
ber ills topics with a gravity which placed him, in 
re ildish estimation, quite upon a@ par with him as 
tou As year after year passed by, and the in- 
to lis ef professionalemployment brought Clavering 
tend native place, she still beheld in him her father’s 

Precnl and most cherished guest, and he became 
id ia her mind with sundry grave doctors and 
a learned in the law—some of whom wore 
Viney {nd pigtails—who were in the habit of assem- 

n! tt Colonel Rugssell’s hospitable board to talk 

po — _— over their wine. 
~_, ite Was about eighteen Lionel resigned his 
adie tae in the army, His mother, long fn feeble 
“Ma now become so helpless as to lean upon 


others entirely for every comfort and assistance, and 
when the fond son beheld the tears roll down the pale 
cheeks of bis. gentle, loving mother,and saw thestrugzle 
which was in her heart whenever it became neces- 
sary to leave her, he felt that his first duty was to 
her; and, though the trial was great, he voluntarily 
forsook the profession he loved, though on tle eve 
of promotion, for the purpose of soothing her declin- 
ing years. 

Both mother and son being wealthy, there were no 
prudential reasons for remaining in the service to 
which inclination had alone attached him. 

Some months after this oecurrence Kate was very 
much surprised to receive a proposal of marriage from 
her father’s friend. 

Her astonishment could not have been greater if one 
of the “ pigtails” had offered. hor the same compliment, 
and she received the communication with so much 
merriment that for the first time in lier life she retired 
from her father’s presence with a severe rebuke, and 
suffering under his displeasure. 

Poor Kate! she had to endure three several private 
lectures upon this important occasion—from her father, 
ber mother, and lastly from Mrs. Clavering, who 
caused herself to be lifted into her earriage that she 
might drive into town and inquire for herself, and 
hear with her own ears, if it were possible for any 
young lady to refuse the hand of herson. But Kate 
was obdurate to all, and Clavering begged rather 
proudly that the whole thing might be forgotten. 

In consequence of this event,an unavoidable cold- 
ness sprang up between the two families. Claver- 
ing’s visits, which heretofore had been daily, were 
now few and very formal; and in the regret and 
pain which the privation of his society evidently 
caused her father, Kate experienced her first sorrow. 

To Mrs. Clavering Kate had, from her earliest 
years, been affectionately attached; to her she had 
owed many of the happiest hours of her childhood, 
and the knowledge that she had, however inno- 
cently forfeited ber esteem, caused her heartfelt regret. 

Filled with these sentiments she at length resolved 
to leave nothing untried to bring about once more 
the ancient relations of the families, and day after day 
she drove out of town to the old family residence of 
the Claverings, intent upon her errand of peace. 

Her efforts were finally crowned with success; bar- 
rier after barrier gave way before her winning smile 
and playful determination to behold nothing in her old 
friend but what her affectionate heart wished to see, 
and when Mrs. Clavering had vented her anger 
and her disappointment in gentle reproaches and a 
flood of tears, she embraced and forgave her young 
friend, and listened, not impatiently, to her exculpa- 
tion of herself. 

After this much of the old state of feeling was re- 
newed. 

Lionel was evidently informed by his mother of 
what had occurred, fer Kate never saw him during 
her visits, which she chose to make at those hours 
when she knew he was in town; but he came more 
frequently to visit them, and except that there was a 
degree of stateliness in. his manner to her, and of un- 
usual reserve on her part, there was nothing to show 
that there liad been the least interruption to their 
friendly feelings. 

As time passed on this vutoward circumstance ap- 
peared to fade from @*« minds of all, and when Colonel 
Russell's death oecurred, about a year afterwards, 
Lionel was the friend to whom Mrs. Russell naturally 
turned for adviee and assistance-in her affliction. 

Nor was he backward in his endeavours to aid 
her; complicated and difficult.as were the affairs of 
his late friend, he patiently devoted his time to their 
settlement, and at the expiration of a year lie was able 
to set before Mrs. Russell a statement of future de- 

ndence. 

He ‘had endeavoured throughout to prepare her to 
expect anincome far below what she had been accus- 
tomed to, but when the truth broke upon her, when 
she found herself shorn of all her splendour, obliged 
to give up her fine house, her carriage, and all hope of 
ever living again as she had formerly done, she 
yielded herself up to the despondency which had 
been gradually growing upon her, till she became 
incapable of exertion. 

At this juncture Kate’s energy and strength of 
character evinced itself. Seeing the necessity for 
immediate action, she acquainted herself thoroughly 
with their situation, and set before her mother, in 
gentle but firm terms, what it was imperative should 
be done. 

Mrs. Russell admitted the force of her daughter's 
arguments, and professed herse}f willing to adopt any 
plan she might suggest, at the same time expressing 
a@ wish that, as their removal from their present 
dwelling was unavoidable, they might retire to the 
country, where the mortifying change in their cir- 
cumstances would not be contiuually apparent to 
those with wham she had formerly been an object of 








envy or admiration. 





Kate had, as yet, too little experience to be aware 
of the power which money possesses to exalt or de- 
press individuals in the eyes of the world; and the 
weakness—as she considered it—exhibited by her 
mother in their reverses, was a source of extreme 
pain to her. 

Anxious, however, to minister to her wishes, be 
they what they might, and herself rejoicing in the 
prospect of a country life, she consulted Mr. Claver- 
ing and his mother, and with their aid a comfortable 
house, suited in every way to their convenience, was 
procured near to Mrs. Clavcring’s residence, who re- 
~~ in thus being able to draw her friends so close 
Oo her. 

It was during the period that these arrangements 
were being made that Mrs. Russell accidentally be- 
came aware that her daughter’s power over Lionel 
was undiminished. 

Attached to him, proud of his personal qualities, as 
well as of the wealth which gave him consequence in 
the world, Mrs. Russell had always desired the al- 
liance ; but now, when her daughter’s position had be~ 
come so widely changed, her whole heart was bent 
upon this object, and in dwelling upon what might be 
if Kate would suffer her feelings to soften towards 
him, she lost sight, as has been said, of the happiness 
within her reach, to grasp at shadows which might 
never be realized. 

To Kate, who had long ceasei to think of Lionel in 
any other light than that of a.sincere friend, upon 
whose good offices she could securely rely, she was 
constantly harping on the unwelcome topie, insinuat- 
ing how entirely it was in her power to restore te 
them all they had formerly enjoyed, and dwelling 
witk unwise warmth upon the virtues and excel- 
lencies of that friend. There was no asperity in the 
feelings that thus expressed themselves; it was 
merely the querulous repinings of a mind weakened 
by indulgence. A little more worldly wisdom woulé 
have shown her the impolicy of thus rendering eb- 
noxious, by a sort of persecution, the very person 
whom she most wished to recommend te her 
daughter. Kate bore all this with undiminished good 
humour, and save that her manner toward Clavering 
was marked by a degree of restraint not natural to 
her, she showed no signs of being moved by the an- 
noyance. 

“T thought, my love,” said Mrs. Russell to Kate, 
the morning after they had taken possession of their 
new dwelling, ‘that you were going to see our old 
friend.” 

“So I am, mamma,” replied Kate, who stood look- 
ing from an open window, with her bonnet and pa- 
rasol in her hand; “J am going presently.” 

“Why not go atonce, my dear? the weather ie 
oppressive even at this early hour, and you will find 
the sun very hot if you delay.” 

“Yes, mamma, I will go ia a minute.” 

“ My dear Kate, I wish you would go at once. You 
have been standing at the window for the last half 
hour, twitcbing that bonnet string of yours till you 
have made me quite nervous. What are you waiting 
for, child ?” 

“I am waiting till Mr. Clavering drives off,” aaid 
Kate, complacently. “I see his gig at the door.” 

“Tdo not see why you should be so anxious te 
avoid Lionel, my dear.” 

“T am not anxious to avoid him, mamma; but when 
Mrs. Clavering bas her son with her she does not need 
other society ; and I think it a greater kindness to ge 
when she is alone.” 

‘‘Perhaps so, my dear, but I wish I could see you 
do more justice to Lionel’s.good qualities.” 

“No one appreciates him more highly than I "+. 
mamma. I have a perfect sense of all his excei- 
lence.” 

“So you have often told me, my dear; but euch 
assertions tally ill with your indifference toward him. 
I confess I cannot conceive sucha state of feeling, 
unless, indeed, pre-occupie:l. affections were the excuse; 
and that, my dear, for both our sakes, I hope is not 
the case with you.” 

For a moment Kate hesitated; the colour deepened 
on her cheeks, but she replied’ steadily : 

“My affections, dear mamma, have neither beem 
sought nor given to any one.” 

Then, tying on the offending bonnet, she bade her 
mother good morning, and set off upon her meditated 
visit. 

And now it will be asked why Kate exhibited suck 
unusual emotion at the last searchivg question of her 
mother? Was it indignation at the suspicion, or was 
it that she felt that she had been disingenuous? We 
fear the latter; but as she was unable rightly to de- 
fine her own feelings, we will endeavour to do se for 
her. 

When at school Kate had formed a friendship for 
one of her young companions, which, unlike most suck 
intimacies, continued long after school aud its assecia- 
tions were forgovten. ; _ Te i 

Emily Walton and herself, in their own estimation, 
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far exceeded Damon and Pythias in the strength of 
their attachment ; and hundreds of crow-yuill billets, 
signed with the high-sounding names of Celestina 
and Angelica, attested their friendship. As they grew 
into womanhood the correspondence still continued, 
though they now condescended to use their own more 
homely appellations. Other names had, however, 
crept into the correspondence, and among them mest 
frequent mention was made of a certain “ Fred,” who, 
it seemed, was a brother of Emily, a dashing young 
lieutenant, who, with his gold lace and fierce-look- 
ing sword, had, on his return from his first cruise, set 
all the hearts in Mrs. Simper's select academy in a 
flame. 

At sixteen Fred Walton told his sister in confidence 
that Kate Russell wasthe prettiest girl he had ever seen. 
At eighteen, grown more bold, le vowed she was an 
angel; and at twenty, on his retarn from sea, after 
having eaten his first dinner off her father’s best plate, 
he almost whispered the same thing to Kate herself. 
That Kate should have remained insensible to the 
attractions of so handsome an admirer. was quite out 
of rule. 

She had not seen a great deal of him lately, to be 
sure, as he was nearly always at sea, but Emily cor- 
responded witli her brother regularly, and his sayings 
and doings, together with many a significant remark 
and message, were at that early period duly reported 
to her. 

Three years, however, had elapsed since Fred left 
England, and though Kate continued to hear con- 
stantly of his movements from her friend, when his 
rather scanty letters arrived, there were no longer any 
messages to her. This was plausibly accounted for 
by Emily, but to Kate it was a source of deep morti- 
fication ; for, with a tenacity of feeling which strongly 
characterized her, she had suffered Ler imagination to 
magnify into a strong predilection, that which, with 
other girls, would have been a mere passing fancy. 

The vessel which Walton was on board was now 
daily expected in port, and Kate looked for his return 
with a restlessness sie was herself unconscious of; 
scarcely daring to think of him as a lover—for the 
vague sort of understanding which had existed be- 
tween them did not admit of such a construction—yet 
suffering his image to reign paramountin her imagina- 
tioa. 

When suddenly questioned by her mother, it is net 
surprising that she exhibited the embarrassment which 
we have described, and, although she answered truly, 
she was too right-minded not to feel compunction for 
her mental reservations. 

The life which Kate and her mother now led dif- 
fered materially from their former one. But few of 
their fine friends took the trouble to follow them to 
their retreat, and that large portion of their time which 
had heretofore been devoted to society was now en- 
tirely at their own disposal. 

This was far from being displeasing to Kate, who 
had now time enough for everything she under- 
took, including long rambles about the country, and 
the care of her garden, which she superintended 
herself. But to Mrs. Russell the change was pain- 
fully irksome, and her only resource from the ennui 
which beset her was in her daily visits to Mrs. Cla- 
vering, who, from her inability to walk, seldom left 
her own house. 

These constant visits to the invalid not only 
cheered her, from the sympathy slie received, but 
they were of further service in the example which 
they gave of meek and uncomplaining fortitude under 
afflictions so much severer than her own; for, sur- 
rounded as Mrs. Clavering was by all the appliances 
which wealth can give, Mrs. Russell could not but feel 
that her friend’s situation was far more pitiable than 
her own. 

Lionel also contributed in every possible manner to 
reconcile her to her lot and add to her happiness. 
In his daily visits to town his time and services 
were always at her command, and few evenings 
passed that he did not drop in with some message 
from his mother, who always retired early, some 
new publication which he had brought from town, or 
some scheme for the future that he knew would 
gratify her. 

Kate, too, whose happy temper was alone sufficient 
to create an atmosphere of cheerfulness wherever she 
dwelt, exerted all her powers to beguile her mother’s 
regrets, and she soon saw with pleasure that she could 
now smile without “n effort. 

It was now the i-iddle of June, and the vessel that 
Frederic Walton was on board had not yet arrived. 
A day or two passed, and a note was received. 

Emily was in ecstacy—Fred was come. He was 
more elegant than ever, and Emily was at a loss to 
which she could accord the highest meed of praise 
—his manners or his moustache ; both were irresis- 
tible. 

Poor Eate was in a flutter of agitation, The organ 
of wonder seemed suddenly to Lave developed itself 


She wondered when he would come to see them, 
and with the impression that she was laudably modest 
and reasonable, she said to-morrow, taking no note of 
the little voice that whispered, perhaps he msy come 
to-night. She wondered how he looked; whether he 
had thought of her while he was away; and then, as 
a mere abstract question, she wondered if men were 
really as constant as women. Next she wondered if 
he would find her changed; and then, on referring 
to her glass, she wondered why she had not perceived 
before that she was so much sunburnt; till at last the 
rapid development of this organ became contagious, 
and Mrs. Russell an to wonder too—not, how- 
ever, about the all-engrossing Fred, but why it was 
her daughter had become so restless and pre-occupied. 

That night, though no Fred had appeared, Kate 
retired to rest with a stout and hopeful heart, notwith- 
standing a little secret pang of disappointment, and 
rese the next morning full of faith. 

But the day passed, bringing no tidings, no visit 
from the “expected ;” and when another and another 
went by with the same result, even faith yielded, and 
Kate, half sorrowful, helf indignant, knew not what 
to think. 

The days, however, formed themselves into weeks, 
and a fortnight had elapsed without any attempt on 
the part of Fred to renew his acquaintance with his 
old friends. 

And what was stranger still, there was no note 
from Emily to account for this remissness. Emily 
was not ill, she knew, for Mr. Clavering spoke of 
having met her in the street, with her brother, upon 
whose arm, he said, she leaned as if she was proud of 
exhibiting him: 

“ And no wonder,” continued he, “ for he is a very 
handsome fellow.” 

Poor Kate, with what pain did she behold her ro- 
mantic visions crumbling before her eyes; how bitterly 
did she condemn her folly ! 

“ I have been treasuring up his memory for years,” 
said she, proudly, “ while he has evidently forgotten 
me. But let it pass; the future isin my power if the 
past is beyond recall, and I will never——” 

Her vow remained unfinished, for at that moment 
the object of her thoughts drove up to the door, ac- 
companied by his sister. 

Kate's meditations had been of a nature to prevent 
any softening of feeling, and she received Fred's ani- 
mated greeting with as much composure as if she had 
not thought of him once during the whole period of 
his absence. 

Emily apologized for her apparent neglect, attribut- 
ing it to her occupation with her brother, and Fred, 
taking his cue from her, protested that this was the 
first visit he had made. 

Kate found Walton less changed than she at first 
believed. The youth had become aman. The shy- 
ness of the boy had given place to the cenfidence of 
manhood; but the voice, the laugh, were still the 
same, and Fred was or was not Fred as the past and 
present alternately swayed her mind. 

They made a long visit. Fred talked a great 
deal, and principally of himself; the events which 
had befallen Lieutenant Walton within the last 
three years being evidently of more importance in his 
estimation than all that occurred during that in- 
terval in the island which he had left behind; and 
when they parted it was with a promise, on the part 
of Emily, of meeting again soon. 

“Oh! yes, let it be very soon,” said Walton, gazing 
admiriogly into Kate’s beautiful face. “Have you 
forgotten our boy and girl flirtation, Miss Russell? 
I hope not, for I am still as much at your service 
as ever.” 

Kate made no reply. How could she, feeling, as 
she did, that she had staked in an unequal game—her 
gold against his"worthless counters. 

Clavering had drepped in during this visit, and as 
Kate turned her indignant glance from her depart- 
ing guests she remarked a flush of anger or emotion 
upon his countenance. 

Afraic of his penetrating eye, she moved toward the 
man and seating herself at the instrument, began to 

y: 
. Clavering said nothing, but in a few moments 
took up his bat and left the house with a hasty good 
morning. 

The moment he was gone Kate ceased to play, and 
covering her face with her hands she leant forward 
upon the instrument and wept plentifully. 

“Mr, Clavering was right,” she sighed, as she at 
length raised her tear-stained face, “ I am already very, 
very sorry for much that I have both said and done; 
would that I could live my life over again.” 

This was a harsh awakening from a dream which 
had so long absorbed her; but when the first disap- 
pointment was over, mortification was her most pro- 
miueat feeling, and she resolved, however great the 
struggle, no eyo should witness, or even guess at the 
pang that accompanied this sudden breaking up of her 


Determined to avoid being thrown i ' 
she refrained entirely rant quiniete ne way, 
intent upon assisting her in her goed resolutie ot 
came but once to see them during the followin t he 
night; but she constantly heard of him rd fort- 
others, as the assiduous admirer of some one a 
peighing belle, remarkable either for beauty or ~ 

With a perception quickened by woun s 
she now saw that in the folly at giilisk er 
encouraged by the evident wishes of her friend, she 
had suffered her imagination to build up a baseless 
fabric, which the first touch of experience had over 
thrown ; and it was with reference to this friend that 
her mortification found its most. poignant sting. 

Emily had neverin so many words told Kate that 
she wished her to marry her brother; nor had Rata 
ever admitted a tenth part of the interest which slo 
really felt in him, but each divined the other's feg). 
ing, and theugh the understanding had been tacit it 
ie clear to — 

nd now how gladly would Kate have 
her foolish pink paper notes, her seatimental ~~" 
to her sympathizing friend. 

How gladly would she have berne all her disap- 
pies if she could have been assured that the 

nowledge of it was unsbared by another, 

That Emily would betray her to her brother she did 
not for an instant dream of, but it was gall and werm- 
wood to her proud heart to feel that. another should 
know what she must be suffering. 

Fortunately for her, Emily had gene te the sea- 
side, and it was a relief to her to be assured that sho 
would be some time absent. She resolved, therefore, 
that as faras her words could carry conviction, her 
letters to Emily should breathe the most perfect in- 
difference. 

An opportunity soon offered itself. Fred Walton 
rode out to see them preparatory to joining his family 
at the seaside, and remained the whole evening. Kate 
was the gayestof the gay; the most penetrating eye 
could not have told those spirits were assumed; 
and the next day, when Walton started on his jour- 
ney, he carried with him a letier to his sister, so true 
to the spirit in which it was written that it might have 
been called a maeter-piece of its kind. Oh, woman! 
woman! why is it that education and society must 
make you a hypocrite? 

Meanwhile the summer passed quietly on. Kato 
was often thoughtful and grave, for she had never 
known before what it was to treasure up in silence 
painful thoughts. 
These feelings, however, did not take undisturbed 
hold of her imagination; soon her thoughts and at- 
tention became diverted to other objects of interest. 
Mrs. Clavering experienced an alarming attack of 
illness, and both Mrs. Russell and her daughter were 
called upon for their solace and support in her sick 
room. ‘The attentions of Kate, whose affectionate dis- 
position transformed her into the quietest and gentlest 
of nurses, were particularly grateful to her kind oll 
friend; and when she saw with what eagerness Mr. 
Olavering watched for her coming and listened for 
the sound of her bird-like voice, she could not with- 
hold from her the solace of her constant presence. 
All those who have watched by the bed of one 
affectionately beloved must be sensible how absorb- 
ing the interests of asick room soon become. The 
world andall its teeming influences fade into shadows 
before it, and the little sphere in which our labours, 
our anxieties are now confined, is sufficient for the 
engrossment of every thought. 
f the sufferer has agood night—if the neur- 
ishment prepared by the hand of affection be gratefully 
received; if he at whose daily visit we look for 
fiat of joy or woe, “smiles propitious,” what care we 
for the changes, the mighty wonders of the crowd 
without ; one peaceful slumber, ene healthful throb of 
the pulse is of more importance to us than all the 
world beside. 
And such, during Mrs. Olavering’s illness, had 
been the feelings of Kate. She “had relinquished all 
other pursuits to devote her time and attention to her 
friend, with an utter forgetfulness of self ; and her 
efforts were not without their reward. Schooled by 
the touchstone of real affliction, Ler mind had - 
quired a more healthy tone; the lesson had done he! 
d. i 
"“* had also a rich reward in the deep gratitude 
evinced by Mrs. Clavering, who, with tears 60 
caresses, told her all she felt. ma 
Clavering, too, though silent, was not an uomo 
spectator of all that passed, though it was pier “4 
his silent watchfulness, and care for her san 
than by spoken words, that his feelings coul 
certained. 7 lay- 
" My dear Kate,” Mrs, Clavering would sy, of 
ing her hand upon the silkon head of her 7006 ing 
panion, “Lionel tells me I am selfish i Pro a 
you to devote so much of your time to me. h con 
growing thin and pale, he says, from too muc 
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oo 
foement ; 80 put on your bonnet, love, and go take a 
” 


ing Won reading aloud for the invalid he would 
ae ae book from her hand, and continue 
mn despite her assurances that she was not 
= ea; and thus, apparently unoccupied by her, 
»» movement that she made, no tone of her voice 
a rasive was he, however, in all he did— 
glittleon the surface were his feelings—that even 
Kate, with all the intuitive quickness of a woman 
- these matters, was at fault, and she frequently 
tod herself seeking for some of those proofs of 


innd feeling which her mother had so often hinted 


exolusiv 


“pales all this period Kate had received no letter 
from her friend Emily, and as Mrs. Clavering grew 
beter, and her anxiety for her diminished, she re- 
carted with increased solicitude to her own peculiar 
toable. At length, however, a lettercame. Claver- 
ing brought it te her one evening on his return from 
mT hed been sent by private hand, and, as usual in 
moh cases, it was detained three times as long as if 
ithad been sent by post. Kate tore open the letter 
with eager haste, and ere she had concluded it her 
ace spatkled with pleasure. Emily's letter was filled 
with reproaches; she had been completely taken in by 
theair of indifference for “ Fred,” which had pervaded 
Kate's letter;'and she dilated with feminine eloquence 
ngon the pain which it had caused her to find her 
brother so far wedervalued by her dear friend. 

“If you but knew, dear Kate,”she said, “in what 
nptares he speaks of you, you would. not be so un- 


“That seems. to be a very pleasant epistle, my 

de,” said Mrs. Russell, as Kate folded up the 

letter, 

“Yes, mamma, very ; but I wish I had got it at the 
time. The Waltens will be’ so ‘soon home 

10W, I shall not have time to answer it.” 

“So, theny you prefer corresponding with your 


aciety) “This isd: novelty fn friendstsip,” 

“Oh! no,” replied Kate, smiling and blushing. 
“like those I love neat me, but just now I should 
teas well content if Emily remained absent a month 
longer.” ' 

Clavering had been standing during his visit with 
his bat in his hand ;- he now laid it aside, and seating 
himself on the sofa near Kate, he remained during 
the yest of the evening. 

“You will come early to-morrow to see my 
nother?” asked Clavering, addtessing Kate as he at 
length rose to go. 

“Oh, yea! I shall have time to make a long visit 
and be back again before mamma is up. So you may 
tell Mrs, Clavering to expeot me.” 

Kate took her mother’s arm and they walked out upon 
tle lawn with Clavering. The moon was shining 
brightly; the vines and creeping plants which shaded 
tle lawn threw their flickering shadows upon she 
ground, and every tiny flower that. drooped with the 
weight of its diamond dew-drop, flung forth its per- 
‘ime upen the night air. There was a peculiar love- 
‘ines in the howr, and they stood silently drinking in 
its beauties, 

“This is too fine a night to lose in sleep,” at 
lngth said Clavering, with a sort of half sigh. 
“Do you not think so, Kate?” Clavering seldom 
clled her Kate, but when he did eo there was a 
— softness in his tone that made the name most 


: Yes,” she replied earnestly, “far too lovely. I 
- beea wendering,”’ she continued, “why it is 
at people call the moon melancholy ; to me it is the 
reverse, While my heart is filled with its beauty my 
nind reflects its brightness, and to-night it is par- 
ticularly 60. Ido not know when I have felt so happy 
‘sIdo at this moment.” 

‘hat a strange thing is love. Clavering returned 
»hishome that night with a heart filled with happi- 
peer hope, and why? Because the woman he 
e had said, while he was at her side, that she was 
at; He thought not of the various causes which 
ite = attuned her feelings thus, he thought not 
a isparity of age which had so revolted her, he 

’ felt that with him she had been happy! 

tli alas! too often builds its structures, like the 

the a ce ; pone = shall say that 
nstincts voring’s dream, 

“ia was a brief one. 

aa while, and the Waltons were at homeagain, 

visita f oe if to make up for past neglect, Fred's 

‘avs tae 4 in quick succession, until finally, few 

ts ae when his horse might not be seen, await- 

——_ pleasure, somewhere on Mra. Russell’s 


Kate was too th 
fa thd oroughly a woman not to triumph 
mies involuntary homage from one who Hera 
and mortified her. Her vanity was flattered, 





frids,"*sid Olavering, “td thé enjoyment of their. 








her pride soothed by his unconcealed admiration ; and 
much to Emily’s joy, her early impressions seemed to 
be rapidly regaining their- hold upon her, Let that 
be as it might, it was undeniable that her spirits had 
never been so gay as now; her step was light with 
happiness, joy sparkled in her eye and brightened in 
her cheek. 

And these signs were of course interpreted by all 
according to their different hopes er fears. Mrs. Rus- 
sell was perfectly frigid in her manners to the 
Waltons, and as inhospitable as a well-bred woman 
could be. 

Mrs. Clavering, now restored te her usual state of 
health, was dull and dispirited, and Clavering, who 
came now but seldom to the house, was grown graver 
and more reserved than ever; while Emily, keeping 
her own counsel, enjoyed in secret the ripening of her 
long nourished hopes. And yet, strange to say, and 
spite of appearances, Kate never was so unlikely to 
fulfil hopes of sueh a nature. 

Accustomed from her earliest years to the society of 
intelligent, well-informed people, and with a judgment 
now ripened by time, it was impossible for her to be 
long in Walton’s society, without becoming sensible 
of his deficiency in all those qualities of mind, which 
with hor were essential to call forfh respect ; so if her 
early impressions in his favour had not been so rudely 
shaken by his neglect on his first arrival, a more in- 
timate acquaintance with him must soon have disen- 
chanted her. 

His talk was “ship,” nothing but “ship,” and when 
he had exhausted his mess-table jokes, and told of all 
his perils by storm and flood, he had nothing to do but 
to begin over again. He had visited the most interest- 
ing. portions of the globe, but unlike most of the 
gentlemen. of his profession, he had found them 
“barren all.”, His thoughts had but one circle. The 
quarter-deck was his world, promotion his ambition, 
and “the epaulet” his pride. His principal reading 
was the “Navy List,” his favourite aversion the 
“ Admiralty Board,” and when he had nothing else to 
think of, he wondered ‘‘ what the fellows were doing.” 

That allthis did fot equally interest his auditors 


never entered into Walton's philosophy. Week after 


week went by without diminishing his visits, and yet 
the theme never flagged. If he could have been 
suspected of reading Shakespeare, it might have been 
thought that, he had taken a leaf out of the hapless 
“ Moor,” wooing Kate with the tale of the dangers he 
had passed ;. but that supposition was too improbable 
to receive credit, and the safest conclusion was, that 
as talking was a necessity with him, he drew upon the 
only exchequer he could command. 

* had been born a dictator,” said Kate, men- 
tally, and with much energy, one morning as she sat 
at ber embroidery frame, ‘I should forbid every 
woman in my dominions marrying before she is 
twenty.” 

What the train of thought was that elicited this 
emphatic opinion we cannot exactly say, but she had 
been sitting for more than an hour listening to Wal- 
ton, who sat by her side, alternately twirling her scis- 
sors and his own moustache, and entangling with 
equal ‘success ber silks and his own ideas. The pre- 
sumption is, that her companion had in some way 
originated the sentiment. : 

Meanwhile, time passed on with its noiseless step, 
and the autumn had come. 

One afternoon Kate, having been prevented through 
the day from making her usual visit to Mt3. Clavering, 
set forth to fulfil this accustomed duty. She walked 
into Mrs. Clavering’s usual sitting room, and flinging 
off her bonnet, drew a seat beside her, and began to 
relate why she had rot been able to come earlier. She 
had a great deal to tell, much news to repeat, for 
several visitors had called in the morning, and Emily 
Walton had dined with them. 

“ And did you leave your friend with your mother, 
my love, to come to me?” 

“Oh, no; she had an engagement for this evening, 
and her brother came for her a little while since and 
carried her off from us.” 

“Ah, that brother!” said Mrs. Clavering, signifi- 
cantly. “I fear she is not the only one whom he will 
carry off from us.” 

“Do you mean me, ma'am?” said Kate, compos- 
edly. “If you do, I assure you your fears are ground- 
less. Mr. Walton will never carry me off.” 

“ Ah! my love, you may think so now, but perse- 
verance and constancy go very far in persuading 
people to change their minds.” 

“I don’t know, I don’t thing so,” said Kate, hesi- 
tatingly; “at least, not in most cases. It might, 
perhaps, have the effect:in a man of sense and feel- 
ing, but not in such a personas Mr. Walton. Oh, no!” 

As she ceased, Kate raised her eyes and belield 
Clavering standing behind his mother’s chair, She 
coloured violently as she perceived him, and replied 


.to him, as he addressed her, with an embarrassment 


which she strove in vain to subdue, 
After inquiring for Mrs. Russell and obtaining a 





letter from his mother, which was the errand that had 
brought him to the room, he left them, Kate hoped 
without having everheard her remarks. 

“My dear,” said Mrs, Clavering, after a few mo- 

ment’s silence, “do you think your mother would 
come over this evening and see me before I retire ? 
For I have something of impertance to consult her 
about.” 
_ “Lhope it is nothing distressing,” said Kate, watch- 
ing Mrs. Clavering’s countenance. Mrs. Claver- 
ing did not speak, but a few tears rolled down 
her face. Kate laid her cheek upon the pale, thin 
hand _beside her and pressed her lips caressingly 
upon it. “May I not know what it is that pains you, 
dear madam ?” 

Mrs. Clavering returned her caress, and in a few 
words related the cause of her uneasiness. She 
said that she could no longer conceal from herself 
that she was pursuing an ungenerous course towards 
her son, that his health and spirits were both impaired 
by her selfish wish to keep him near her. 

“Tt breaks my heart,” she said, ‘*to see him wasting 
his prime, sacrificing every prospect for himself, to 
mope away existence by the side of a sick old woman, 
when I know his tastes and inclination would lead him 
elsewhere. Now, I have been thinking, my dear, if 
your mother and [ could make some arrangement by 
which we might live together, that Lionel would not 
refuse to leave me fora tims. I wish him to change 
the scene, to go abroad for a year or two, as I know 
he would have done long since but for me, and the 
only obstacle is my being left alone, Do you think, 
my dear, your mother would refuse to receive me 
during his absence? Or, perhaps, as my house is so 
much larger, she may be induced, accompanied by 
you, to make me a visit instead. Could you consent 
to make euch a sacrifice, my love, for your peor old 
friend ?” said Mrs. Clavering, in a tremulous voice, 
pressing Kate’s hand, 

“ I should think nothing a sacrifice, my dear ma’am, 
which would gratify you,” said Kate, feelingly; 
“ but I think I had better go for mamma; she will be 
best able to advise you. will go now,” she said, 
liurriedly, “‘ for it is getting dark, and ask her to come 
over to you.” 

And without staying to hear more, she snatched up 
her bonnet, and hastened away. 

She reached home breathless, and delivered her 
message to Mrs. Russell, who set forth immediately to 
obey the summons. 

Then Kate, having nothing else to do, and being 
somewhat startled and nervous, threw herself into an 
easy-chair, and began to cry. 

Having amused herself in this manner for some 
time, she dried her eyes; but still she sat watching 
the fire, and—thinking. 

At last, at the expiration of an hour, the door 
opened, and Clavering walked in. Kate said, “ How 
d’ye do?” and turned her back to the light, while she 
answered his inquiries for her mother. 

“It was not indisposition, I hope, that induced my 
mother to send for Mrs. Russell? She appeared as 
usual when I left her with you.” 

“Oh, no,” replied Kate, “nothing ails her. I brought 
the message to mamma myself. She wanted to con- 
sult with her about something.” 

Clavering was silent for a few moments, when, 
observing something unusual in Kate’s manner, he 
asked : 

“Do you know what that ‘something’ is, Cathe- 
rine ?” 

‘** Yes,” replied Kate, speaking with hesitation. “I 
believe it is something about a scheme to enable you to 
go abroad.” 

“ My poor mother,” said Clavering, sighing deeply, 
“how her solicitude pains me. And did you believe, 
Catherine,” he contiaued feelingly, ‘that I could con- 
sent to leave my mother, aged and suffering as she is, 
even with such kind friends as your mother and 
yourself, to wander at a distance from her, in pursuit 
of pleasure ?” 

Kate could not speak, the tears which had so 
lately been called up from their source had not all 
subsided, and as his half reproachful tones fell upon 
her ear, they again began to flow so rapidly that she 
could not speak. 

“Why do you not answer me, Kate?” said Claver- 
ing, anxiously, when he had waited some moments in 
vain for her reply. 

Kate made a desperate effort. Her lips moved, but 
no words escaped her but a gasp, and then a flood of 
tears followed. . 

“My dear Catherine,” said Clavering, drawing his 
chair to her side, “ what is it distresses you?” 

Kate wept uninterruptedly itr a few moments, 
and then she found her voice. She didn’t know 
what was the matter with her, she said. She was @ 
little nervous, she believed. She had run all the 
way home after it was dark, and had been a little 
frightened; nothing else ailed her, she said. (Oh, 
woman !) 
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“And now Catherine,” said Clavering when her 
agitation had somewhat subsided, “ will yoa answer 
me? Did you think I would avail mysclf of my 
mother’s proposition ?” 

“T don't know,” said Kate, brightening up. “T 
believe I did. Yes, I certainty did, though now when 
I think of it, I am certain if ‘1 hadasked my own heart, 
I should have thoucht differently.” 

“ And do you ever question your ‘own heart’ about 
me, dear Kate ?” 

“Oh! yes,” said Kate, striving to appear very com- 
posed and candid, “‘I should be very sorry”—another 
break down. 

“Sorry, dear Kate,” he said tenderly, taking her 
hand. “Do you remember telling me some months 
ago, you were not, nor ever should again be sorry 
for any act of your own will? I felt what you said 
then, almost as a taunt, though I believe you scarcely 
meant it as such, Do you still hold those sentiments, 
or can you say that there is not one act of your 
life, in which I am concerned, that you feel sorry 
for?” 

Kate did not reply, but turned her head away and 
concealed her face, while Clavering, in alow and 
rapid voice, continued : 

“T little thought, Catherine,” he said, “ever to 
have touched upon this subject to youagain. Buta 
strange madness has come over me, and I am urged 
on by an impulse which I cannot resist. I do not 
attempt to conceal from you, that you hold my 
happiness ingyour hands. You must see it. Nay, I 
confess that T hare been, that Iam, a miserable man, 
cut off from every hope of obtaining your affections. 
But do not mistake me. Wretched and lonely as 
my existence must be, I would welcome it with joy 
sooner than extort from your pity a concession un- 
sanctioned by your feelings. I know the full value 
of the treasure f have coveted, ' I know also that I 
have a rival, though’ the blessed words I everhcard 
this evening prove him to be an wnhstccessful one. 
Yet I have not been driven to tell you this because 
I have presumed upon that. knowledge. Ob! no. It 
is, dearest Kate; that lately I ‘have fancied you kinder, 


7 


gentler to me ‘than you'were of old, and I thonght' 


that you might not, pérhaps, wndervalué my deep, 
fervent attachment, as you formerly did. Is it ‘50, 
dearest Kate? Will you not speak to me one word ?” 

Kate did not speak the word, but we never heard 
that Clavering was dissatisfied. 

Some time after this the parlour door was thrown 
open, and Mrs.-Russell entered. 

“ My dear Lionel,” she exclaimed, with a tone, to 
say the least, not a little provoked, “ are you here? 
Why I have been waiting for you for an hour past, 
to bring me home.” 

“ My dear madam,” interrupted Clavering, rather 
embarrassed, “I am very sorry.” He glanced at 
Kate, her eyes fixed upon the carpet, while her flushed 
and varying countenance betrayed the emotions 
struggling witliin her. Ife gazed for a moment, and 
tien, taking her hand, he pressed it to his lips. 

“Catherine, my dear,” said Mrs. Russell, with a 
countenance full of astonishment, “ what does this 
niean ?” 

“ Nothing, mamma, but I—thatis, Mr. Clavering 
—I mean, dear mamma, that Iam very sorry”—she 
could get no further, a flood of tears interrupted this 
lucid explanation. 

“I wish,” said Mrs. Russell, the disturbance of 
temper alluded to not yet quite dissipated, “ that I 
could hear something else from you both’ than that 
you are sorry.” 

“Excuse her to-night, my dear madam,” said 
Clavering, advancing towards her. “ She is much 
agitated. Let me have the gratification of telling 
you that your daughter bas made me a happier man 
this evening than 1 feel I deserve.” Then returning 
to Kate, he said in a low voice, “ Good night, dearest 
Kate, I will now go with this. joyful intelfirence to 
my mother. Tel Mrs, Russell all my presumption, 
but be careful,” he said, smiling, * not to offend her 
by again saying that you are sorry!” M. M. D. 





A Cuarrer on Love.—Does love dwell mostly in 
cities or in villages ? amid the din of bustling streets, 
or in the quiet scclusion of rural groves? It would 
be difficult, very difficult to say; for there is no place 
under heaven into which, at times, his holy and all- 
pervading influence hath not entered. Persons and 
places lave alike received him; he has lived con- 
teuitedly in the wasto wilderness, and displayed un- 
wearying devotion in the darkest neoks ef over- 
populous towns—but, surely, his favourite haunts 
are peaceful hamlets, hidden in verdurous valleys, 
far from the noise and bustle of business or state. 
There, in lonely walks by clear moonlight, under the 
shadow of green trees, while the nightingales are 
warlling melodiously, should lovers’ vows be sealed, 
with no other witnesses then their own hearts and 
the ever watching stars. Yet, suitable as such 





pleasant wanderings are to love, in these his chosen 
retreats, there aré many other scenes where his pure 
flame may be kindled, and the soft impeachment 
owned ; and doubtless, often, when engaged together 
amongst the fresh hay—shaking it out in the warm 
sunbeams, or finally gathering in the fragrant crop— 
village youths have, faltering, whispered those senti- 
ments, which spoken words are scarce eloquent 
enough te express, and written ones can never 
embody, while bashful maidens have acknowledged 
a passion destined hereafter to prove the blessing or 
bane of their existence. 

Tue INCREASE OF THE Human Specres.—I think 
you are bound, before you so confidently affirm the 
immense antiquity of man, to answer the objections 
which. used to be directed against the old-fashioned 
Atheists, who maintained that man had not only been 
for an unlimited time on the earth, but from all eternity! 
It was answered, that if so, then, according to the law 
of increase of population, the world euglit long since 
to have been over-peopled. It seems to me tliat, oa 
similar grounds, one may reasonably doubt whether 
man has been an inhabitant of the earth for anything 
like the duration you would assign, or even beyond 
the 6,000 or 7,000 years to whith the Mosaie chro- 
nology (however liberally interpreted) restricts us. 
— Essays, Theological and Philosophical.” 


CURIOUS TREES. 


Tre Adansonia, or Baobab Tree, is the giant of the 
vegetable world. We have the record of one whose 
trunk measured one hundred and four feet'in circum- 
ference. . The height of this tree does not exceed fifty 
or sixty feet, while the branches are about the same 
length, and when seen from a distance, the’ hemi- 
spherical cap of foliage almost resembles a forest. A 
full-grown Adansonia, with its deep green leaves, 
and large snowy blossoms is @ magnificent sight. It 
attains to a patriarchal age, and it is‘said there’ aro 
trees now living more than two thousand years eld. 
It is a native of Senegal and other parts‘of Western 
Africa. Lai pe gor br Pile dau 
" The Dragon Tree—another gigantic tropical growth’ 
—has ordinarily an erect trunk of not more than 
twelve or fourtcen feetin height, which divides into 
short branches, each terminating in an ‘expanded 
tuft of pointed, sword-shaped leaves. There wes’ one 
of these trees, destroyed by a tempest some forty 
years ago, in the island of Teneriffe, which measured 
forty-five fcet in circumference, and néarly sixty feet 
in height, and which was supposed to be one of the’ 
oldest living inhabitants of our globe. ) 

The Courbarils, of Brazil, are described ‘as having 
trunks more than eighty feet in circamferenée at the 
base, and sixty fect where the boles become cylindri- 
cal. They are said to resemble living rocks’ more 
than trees, for it is only on the pinnacle of their bare 
and naked bark that foliage can be discoverd, and that 
at such a distance from the eye that the forms of the 
leaves cannot be distinctly seen. 

There was, and for anything we know,’ there ig 
stlll, a cyress at Chapultepec, in Mexico, whose trunk 
measured one bundred and eighteen feet in circum- 
fer2nce. In Backinghamshire there is a famous yew 
which has a diameter of about twenty-seven feet. 

The Norfolk pine, or Kawri of the New Zealanders, 
attains a huge size. This majestic tree grows to the 
height of frem one hundred and sixty to two bundred 
and thirty feet. One is spoken of which measured 
seventy-five feet round the base. 











HADASSAH. 
a eevee 
CHAPTER IV. 
She doth love you, 

Doth rate you high before all others; but— 
Bat such a secret— 
For. her own peace of mind we must preserve it 
A secret from her too. Thekla. 

“Aw! terrible, boy.” 

Aud the speaker's face grew a shade paler; and ‘it 
was with a feeble step that he crossed the room and 
sank into a ehair. 

“I begin to feel the reaction now,” he continued, 
“and shall be obliged to lie down awhile.” 

“T pee you need repose,” said his clerk. ‘ You will 
not be disturbed, and you may be sure that your 
daughter has the best of care.” 

The old@ man rose from his seat and flung himself 
upen tbe couch, while Churchill arranged his pillows 
and drew the white curtains around him. He was 
ae from the apartment, when his master’s voice 
ca : 

“Stop, stop, lad; I have one question to ask—I 
cannot sleep till it is answered.” 

“ What is it, sir 2” 

“ Was to night's fire accidental, or—or the work of 





i 
that accursed but unknown foe who 
poisoned flowers ?” Sent may child thy 

Briefly the clerk told what had passed 
and the stranger whom he had hase at re 
Leopold Verne listened in horror, an 
contianed his recital, axelaimedi 2 st Oe 

“T feared as much; but who—wh. 
that told you this 2?” © was the pert 

“T cannot tell, for the hall was quite i P 
seems as if the flowing robe of a b mall e w “ 
me. It might, however, have been a mere disguise, J 
a man wrapped in acloak. I only waited to hear he 
pier ee the house was prebably in 
or, as in the ether instance, 1 thought i 
ase” ght I might be too 

“And you have no idea who your informant was?” 

‘No, sir. Ihavedone my best te ascertain the 
author of the anonymous note, but to ne Purpose,” 

“ Have you any suspicions, with regard to the per- 
son who has attemptéd to murder my child?” 

“None in the least; I know Miss Madeline co 
her friends by scorés, but till now, I did nade 
had a foe!” 

“ Gerald Churchill, I would give my ' whole fortune 
to have this mystery cleared up! I will. increase the 
reward! I will tell the officers to be more vigilant, and 
to-morrow insert an advertisement in the papers, and 
post handbills at every street-corner, something like 
the following : ' 

“If the person who has twice given Mr, Gerald 
ChurchiH information with regard to the- plot to 
murder Leopold Verne’s daughter, will make himself 
known, he shall receive a liberal reward, and tho 
warmest thanks of those he has befrienued !” 

“Indeed, I hope your search will be.snocessful,” re- 
joined the clerk, * for if I should sail for India, ”"leay- 
ing a family in whom I feel such a deep» interest er- 
posed tothe perils which haye encompassed yours‘ 
tate, I should bear a heavy heart with me.” 

“ Young man; ‘I’ will move heaven and. earth to 
find the murderer, for he is as: much.) murderer as 
if the girl lay dead !” cried Leopold Verne, and after 
some farther conversation the clerk, left him. 
Pewee Madeline!; She had beardycthe,: was. in 

urchill’s home, ‘emd> untler ‘his protection with: s 
thrill of delight. 

Reeliaing on the old-fashioned. sofa she took  sur- 
vey of his.sitting:room ; it formed a striking contrast 
to the palatial halls where she had queened it in the 
pride of her youth and beauty, but everything around 
‘her bespeke taste and refinement... ‘The simple book- 
case was filled with standard works,,@ few such en- 
gvavings as his limited means could purchase, and 
some sketches of hisown ia water-colours, hung upon 
the walls; a flute which had, been bis: master’s present 
on his last birthday lay on one table, and on another 
by a window which, opened to the seuth might le 
seen a profusion of planta, some in bud.and some in 
full fragrance. 

Tho air was heavy with the fragranee of the flowers, 
the shaded lamp shed a soft light around, and soothed 
and comforted by the thougirts of Gerald’s love aud 
Gerald's care, Madeline lapsed inte.a sweet slumber. 
She awoke refreshed, and, to her fathor’s surprise and 
joy, was able to sit. down to the’ morning, meal with 
Charchill and himself. 

When breakfast whs. over she. sauntered into 
Gerald’s sitting-room again while the banker. and bie 
clerk had a brief interview in the adjacent chamber. 
At length Leopold: Verne burried away and Charchill 
joined Madeline. 

Yhey stood side by side, not with the night sky 
above them and billows of flame surging around, but 
in the mor: ing sunsl:ine, with the spring breeze fan- 
ming brow and check like angel's wings. 

“Madeline,” murmured the young man, “I never 
intended to betray the secret of my love for you, but 
when we both seemed doomed te a terrible death I could 
not choose but speak. I had not dared hope for's return, 
and though your confession thrilied me with s joy 
shall, never never forget, I fear we shall soon be obliged 
to part, with no hope of meeting mere. Your father has 
beon a kind master; he knows I have neither wealth 
nor rank to recommend me, and he would scorm the 
idea of an alliance with Gerald Churchifl. I was 
picked up from a wreck by a merchant ship bound for 
Cadiz. For years I had strange vicissitudes, and was 
licked and cuffed about the world till x geatlemr 
adopted me and brought me to Loudoa. I wis 
eighteen when he died, ard the heir-at-law. drove m6 
from his home. Years of trial ensueds andet tle 
age of twenty-one I was so fortunate as to secure asitus- 
tion as clerk in Leopold Verne’s banking-house. Poor, 
friendless, and obscure, I ath no matehforthe daughter 
of the great Swiss banker. It was bat little less yo 
madness to dreant of you, bat I feel myself ennobles 
by the love I bear you. I resolved to quit Englas 
lest I might in some delirious moment reveal what Wie 
hoarded in my heart's depths. When I took my /# 
of youearly in the evening I thought we opnareie 
separuted. but Destiny brought us together again, 
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is that hour of peril I told you all. Even after you 
a your father were in my humble home I revelled in 
slovers hopes, @ lover's dreams ; but this morning I 
walized how delasive they were. Once more I am 
jumble Gerald Churc’ill, and you the heiress to 
Verne’s vast riches.” 

«But, Gerald, my father esteems you ; he is grateful. 
gurely he could not refuse you the hand of her whem 
you have twiee saved from death.” 

The young clerk shook his head drearily, and mut- 


et Madeline, you do not understand his nature, 
if you think he would grant me the boon I crave. 
posides, 1 am proud; and though J would dio for 
ou, 1 have abe solemn vow that T will mot seek to 
‘ja you till by him and the world am _ regarded his 
ofl | There—I must go. I promised your father 
to meet him at the banking-house at eleven. Mean- 
while, I hope you will feel as much at home as 
possible in the lowly dwelling where youhave found 
elter !” 

ith these words he teok his departure, and Made- 
line was left to reflect on the events of the last two 
nonths. Hertears felllike summer rain, as she re- 
called what Churchill had justtela her, and pictured 
the life which would be hers when the blue depths of 
tho sea rolled between them. But finally the tears 
dried on her hot eheek, and she turned over the leaves 
of Gerald’s books, plucked a blossom or two from the 
and examined the contegts ef a portfolio, which 

been thrust into a remote corner. Her pulse 
bounded as she drew forth sketch after sketch of her- 
aif, in various attitudes and eostumes, but all ae 


astrong likeness to her, and ng much 
Bach was dated, and as she gagzetLet those which had 
teen éketched the first year of acquaintance, she | 


murmured : 

“Ob, Gerald! Gerald! how:Jong and well you have’ 
foved me!” * 1 

She was musing amid  tekens of his regard, 
when the doer unclesed, father and his oe 
entered. a 

“Look you,” cried the ¢i-man, “this boy will not 
listen te season—I wish ‘would try your eloquence, 
my child, He has served me faithfully as a clerk— 
we owe our lives to him, and yet he will not allow me 
to buy him a commission !” 

“And why—why not?” 

“Beeause I prefer to enlist in the army as@ subor- 
dinate—to rise by my ewn efforts, if I rise at all!” 

“Phatis spoken like a brave man; I de not blame 
him, father," wud Madeline’s élieck burned, while her 
blue eyes kindled like twin stars in the shadow of 
their drooping lids. There was @ brief ‘silence, and 
then the banker said: 

“Well, well, we must not tax the lad's. kindness 
longer; sine our heme is a mass of blackened ruins, 
we must go'‘down to Rookmoun.” 

“To Reckmount 1” echoed tho gifl, in dismay, ‘for 
she shrank from the idea of being separated from 
Churchill as Jong as he remafned in England, and Mrs. 
Harris had told her that hie regiment would not’ be 
despatched for a fortnight, at least. 

“Why, if's-onky a month’ seoner than we should 
have gene had nothing happened,” observed her father, 

“aud yeu are not strong exough to mingle in London 
Stieties after tho.sheck you have received. My friend 

has-offeted 1-0 his carriage for the journey, 
amd as yout wardrobe bas been destroyed, his 
daughter said she would put in her cloak and hat 
for you.’ Come, make haste! I thiak I ‘hear the 
nase-w heels, nd, indeed, there is no time to be 

Mateline."rose to ebey, and ere ‘long the elegant 
*quipage rolled to the door, the cloak and hat brought 
ip tober, and with a last, last look at the chamber 
state Clvaroill had ‘toiled, and dreamed, and suffered, 

ginled across the threslokd. e 
; Churehil! offered her his arm, and as they descended 
i ay she pointed to the flowers in her girdle, 

a see I have been thieving, Gerald.” 

" 4 pow smiled sadly, and replied : 

Pt: BS leave a I will bequeath you my 

“Thaak-you, thank you! J re it 
nin doe ia gold." you shall treasure it asa 
— neat moment he was handing her into the 

s¢; the eld man followed her, and as the em- 
aad ehaviot door shut, leaned from the window, 


inp noel safer if we had you for a body-guard, 


an will: go with you if you wish it,” replied 
tank ‘You made arrangements to stop at the 
back Uaey-and I will join-you there en horse- 


« 
Hs oe only too glad to have a companion like 
cushion, Fr led, ag he leaned back against the 
Vu ndreull, can't think what has become of De 
My other acquaintances have thronged 


about me in the street and at the banking-houss to- 
day with their regrets and condolences, but I have 
neither seen nor heard from him, and as your declared 
lover, Madeline, I certainly expected it. Perhaps, 
however, he is ill.” 

“Tt may be,” responded the girl. “I trust he 
will be able to excuse himself for his apparent neg- 
lect.” 

And the subject was dropped. 





CHAPTER V. 
** Have I rejected those that me adored?” 


Arrer parting with Madeline Verne, on the day of 
the launch, sail, and coronation, Victor de Vaudreuil. 
hurried homeward. When alone in his sumptuous 
chamber, he reviewed the scenes ef the day, mutter- 


ing: 

* Eh bien! I have proposed to la belle Madeline, and 
I cannot say that I was much flattered by sher reply. 
But, thank fortune! I am not easily disheartened. 
The eld banker is in my favour. He told me this 
morning there was no man to whom he would.go soon 
give his daughter's hand as'to me, and I must, avhat- 
ever it may cost, retain his good opinion. Hf can 
arouse én the girl a love as.deep as my own, it will be 
indeed a triumph; if not, sheshall be mine, neverthe- 
less. I have sworn it! Aha! who's there?” hecon- 
tinued, as ho heard a loud, imperative rap at the 
door. 

“Francois, your valet, Momsieur,” was the quick 
response. 

De Vaudreuil unlocked the door, and admitted a 
dapper little Frenchman. 

“ You're wanted,” resumed the valet. 

“ Who-has come, Frangois?” 

“A messenger from tho ‘Red Dragon.’ Shall I 
\show him up?” 

“Yes, yes!” ‘ ; 

And*Victor de Vaudreuil gyexied an oath, and 
frowned, f ie could never hear of his confederates at 
the Seven Dials without a thrill of dread. 

In a moment mere, Francois ushered in Berthold 
Gascoigne, one of the German students who had 
figured in the wild orgies which Kitt and Mad Hadas- 
seh had witnessed-several weeks ious. 

“ Well,” said Gascoigne, “ this’is'the third time I 
have been here in seareh of you during the last four 
hours.” 

“Phen you must have some weighty matter to lay 
before me, I think.” 

% Yes, there’s trouble in the camp.” 

“ What! have the officers scented us out ?” 

“No; but a‘man whom you dread more than all 
the officials in England is awaiting you’ in the old 
Red Parlour.” 

“Ah! I know: ‘tis Paut Dumont!” 

‘ As he spoke his face grew livid, great drops gathered 
damp and thick upon his brow, and his tall form 
shook from head to foot, while he clenched-his hands 
till the veins swelled out like those of a gladiator. 

“ Gascoigne,” he muttered, “that man is a fiend in 
heman shape! With merciless revenge he dogs my 
steps! Ye gods!”.and he smote his forehead pas- 
sionately. “I would rather see Satan himself than 
Paul Dumont!” 

A smile flickered over the German's face, as he re- 

olned : 

“You and that dignitary are fast friends, whereas 
Paul Dumont is your foe.” 

A brief pause folllowed, and then De Vaudreuil 

said: 
“'T’o confess the truth, I have been in constant fear 
thet he would make his appearance; but I had hoped 
that he might be at tho Antipodes; for it is enough for 
me to play my ré/e, and keep the tigress into which 
Hadassah is transformed at bay. But I must not flinch 
now. Meet him I must; and the soener the interview is 
over the better. These trappings must be laid aside, 
however,” and he glanced at his elegant costume. 
*T wouldn’t have an inhabitant of the Seven Dials 
suspect Guy Falkner and Victor de Vaudreuil to be 
the same person for a thousand worlds! I must 
manage to retain my place in old Verne’s good graces 
at all hazards. Wait an instant, and I will rejoin you 
here. No, no—that won’t do. You may leave the 
house alone, and so will I. We will meet in the 
shadow of St. Paul's.” 

T:+hus they parted, but met according to appoint- 
ment, and stalked on to the Seven Dials. Scarcely 
a word was interchanged till they came within sight 
of the “ Red Dragen,” and throwzh the open window 
of the parlour I have described saw the figure of a 
man promenading the apartment. 

“ There—there he is!” exclaimed De Vaudreuil, 
in the low tone of concentrated passion: “and grim 
enough he looks’! Gascoigne, Pan! Dumont is as 
stern as Fate, and as remorseless too !” 





“ Jfon ami,” replied the German, speaking the French 





language for greater security, “ you never go fortu 
without a brace of pistols, ora Venetian stiletto ; either 
of them would soon free you from his persecutions.” 

“ Hush! hush! you don’t understand the whele 
story. I eannot—Idare not murder Dumont! Iam 
bound by an oath go terrible that it chills my blood 
to think of it !” 

And again his face blanched, and he shook as if in 
an ague fit. 

“ Bah!” he continued, as he held up his hand— 
“how I tremble! He must not see me in sucha 
plight. Let us drop in here and take a glass.” 

_ And he led the way into a shop filled with loungers 
in different stages of inebration. 

The fiery draught steadied his hand, and flushed 
his cheek; and leaving Gaz'coigne on the steps of the 
- Red Dragon,” he went in to meet his foe. 

‘A single glance would have told that Paul Dumont 
was @ desperate man. In form he was a perfect Her- 
cules, and his face rugged, sun-bronzed and scarred 
with sabre cuts. His flowing hair and-beard were 
iron-grey, and from beneath the shadow of his mas- 
sive brow gleamed a pair of eyes which did indeed 
look remorseless as Fate. His somewhat singular 
costume heightened the,effect of his strange physique. 
He wore wine-coloured blouse, falling open at the 
throat after the fashion.of the Italian brigands; a buff 
vest, fastened with buttons, each of which held a 
carbuncle, that glowed like @ gnome’s eye ; leose, 
Turkish trousers, and -top-boots of a curious shape, 
while his shock of bughy hair was surmounted by a 
slouched het, with a heron’s plume. 

As Victor de‘Vandreuil stood face to face with this 
singular being, heaid, hearsely: 

” Duaeme what fiend bas.sent you across my path 
now 

Asmile,acold, bitter, derisive smile, curled Dumont’s 
lip as he ied. e 

“ By my faith, you give me an odd. welcome, but I 
am not ed'by yeur coolness, Whether you 
greet me with oaths, or the smooth,gpeech to which 
have-been accustomed since your residence at the 

est End, it matters net. I should neither be inti- 
midated by the one nor eenciliated by the other.” 

“ Hark!” and De Vaudreuil moved tothe windows, 
and closing them, drew the shutters, locked the door, 
muttering: ‘I will have no spectators of our inter- 
-view—it must be strictly private.” 

“ Be that as you wish, Mensieur de Vaudreuil, for 
this is your present alias, I believe.” 

“Of course, it is no use to deny it; bat I should 
hardly have dared veuture into London and establish 
myself at the West End, had I thought you would 
haunt-‘me.” 

“You fancied me in China, T su ie.” 

“Indeed I did” pte 

“There you were mistaken. As long as we both 
live I shall haunt yeu with Argus eyes, and when we 
are dead I wil’ haunt and torment you.” 

“ Mon Dieu, how you-do hate me,‘ Dumont !” 

“Hate? The word is too weak. I abhor, I loathe 
you; and why, why not? I tell you her memory 
calls for vengeance!” 

And he raised his arm and shook it fiercely in ‘De 
Vaudreuil’s face. 

His companion ‘tried to speak, but he could not 
articulate a syllable, and his tormentor went on: 

“Think of the heart you broke, the beauty your 
falsehood blighted, the lives you have worse than 
beggared! Do you remember that nighten the lone- 
some moorland, with the winds rioting amid the 
heather, and her face—her onge fair face, gleaming up 
cold and grey from the dusky furze, while the wan 
moon bung over all? Why, wretch, I wonder her 
ghost does not stand on your marble . » Sit_at 
your table, and follow you to reut and. et. I 
wonder that when you drink Madeline's health ‘in the 
red wine, her phantom hand does not, like those Rehal 
of the Rhine saw, held up a phantom glass beside 
your.own!” 

“Stop! stop!” cried De Vaudreuil, “ you are in one 
of your bitterest moods this evening. I would as 
em be on the rack asto hear you when -you talk 

us.” 

“You must hear it, nevertheless—'tis a part of my 
revenge and your punishment ; and when you recall 
my hate, recall its cause too!” 

“ To business, to business !” exclaimed De Vaudreuil, 
impatiently ; ‘‘ you have not come to Londen without 
& purpose.” 

- No." And the stern eyes flamed, “You have 
grown bold of late; itis high time you should have 
your mask torn off.” 

“ What! do you threaten me with betrayal ?” 

“T Jo. Sueh aliases as Guy Falkner and Victor 
de Vaudreuil shall be cast aside, and the world know 
you ag you are. Verne, ‘the banker, and la belle 
Madeline shall have your name and character blazoned 
before them.” 

“Dumont, you madden me! What can bedone to 
seal your lips?” 
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His foe made no answer; stern and unpitying, he 
towered above him. 

“Will go'd buy your silence?” continued De 
Vaudreuil, “If I can bribe you to keep my secret a 
few months longer theu you may do your worst!” 

Paul Dumont bent his head and reflected a mo- 
ment. 

“ How much would you give, should I promise to 
hold my tongue till you are sure of the banker’s 
daughter?” , 

And once more a strange smile curled his heavily- 
bearded lip. 

“How much?” reiterated his comrynion. “ Five 
thousand guineas.” 

be "tis a paltry sum for hushing me into 
silence! Double it, double it, and 1 will agree to 
what. you propose,” 

“ Never!” exclaimed Victor de Vaudreuil ; “I have 
ponret. ous money ‘like water, and yielded to your 

emands, however exorbitant; but if I goon at this 
rate I shall be beggared.” 

“ The Swiss banker isa millionaire, la belle Madeline 
will bring P @ rich dowry, and ten thousand 


guineas will not be missed from your overflowing 
ers.” 
“T will not pay it.” 


“ Then our interview is ended ; you, must take the 
consequences, Before another night, every tongue in 
London shall prate your guilt, your shame. Ha! ha! 
Leopold Verne will thank me when I save his house 
and purse from an alliance with one whose very name 
breathes terror, who understands by fearful experi- 
ence the miseries and m ysteries of Continental prisons, 
and who, if he had his deserts, would have swung 
high from the gibbet years ago.” 

A cry broke from Victor de, Vaudreuil. Again his 
forehead grew damp with beaded drops, and he looked 
as paie and horror-stricken as if the earth were quak- 
ing and heaving beneath him. 

“Dnmont!” he ejaculated, “daily do I curse the 
hour when I fell into the clutches of a man like you; 
but I am in your power, and therefore I must aecede 
to your terms!” 

“ Hand over the money, then—I am in haste!” 

“ Parbleu! I haven't a guinea with me; but I will 
raise the whole sum for you, and bring it here to- 
morrow at this time.” 

“That won't answer; ere nightfall to-morrow I 
must be leagues and leagues away from London. I 
am going on a pilgrimage.” 

“ And whither?” 

“To a place where I always go ena certain anni- 
versary—Lofton Moor.” 





[DE VAUDREUIL MEETS PAUL DUMOXT.]} 


His companion started as if an adder had hissed in 
his ear, and rejoined : 

“Don’t—don’t. mention that spot! I have, never 
seen it since——” 

He paused, and Dumont finished thesentence for him: 

“Since May 2nd, a.p. 1802.” 

“Great heaven! Paul Dumont, your words strike 
me like a dagger. Have done, have done, I conjure 
you! Tell me where I shall leaye the—the hush- 
money, and I will go.” 

“Meet me at midnight to-morrow on Lofton 


Moor !”” 
“ Curses on you! I would not do it for thrice five 
I cannot trust you! I should 


thousand ‘guineas! 
expect foul play |” 

The speaker was a stalwart man, but Dumont 
clasped him suddenly round the body, and, lifted him 
with comparative ease. 

“You see,” he resumed, “that you are no match 
for me; “twould be an easy thing to rid myself and 
the world of you; but I don’t wish to murder you. 
I like te hold you as I do now, to play with your vile 
heart like a football, and so I insist that you shall 
meet meon Lofton Moor! "T'would give mea savage 
pleasure to witness your emotions on re-visiting the 

” 


“Fiend, you are more remorseless than ever. I 
cannot—cannot go!” 

“ There, and there only, will I receive the gold! I 
must not loiter here, but, as I gaid, shall await you on 
the moor, where I yearly renew my vow of ven- 
geance |” 

“It isin vain to reason with you, Dumont. The 
ten thousand guineas shall be paid at the time and 
place you have designated.” 

“ Very well, I shall expect you; and hoping that 
no presence more startling than mine will cross your 
path a you wind through the heather, I bid. you good 
evening.” 

He strode from the Red Parlonr, leaving his last 
remark to ring through the haunted chambers of De 
Vaudreuil’s heart; and when the latter left the inn, he 
saw his foe vault into his saddle, and dash off on his 
fierce steed. As he gazed, his face grew stormy with 
rage, and he muttered : 

“Never, never was there such a villian as Paul 
Dumont! Would that I dared thwart him, but 'twould 
be worse thay, madness to attempt it. I must meet 
him—there’s no help for it. As for the ten thousand 
guineas, I shall draw on a bank which the London 
banke:s wot not of. Ho, there! mine host of the‘ Red 
Dragon,’ I want a horse—one that will go at no lag- 
gard pace, too!” 
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“You shall Lave it, sir, « -Robert,. bring. Bleck 
Romeo.” 

In a few moments the horse wasat the door, saddled 
and bridled; De Vaudreuil mounted, and was s00 
lost to sight. As be crossed Blackfriars Bridge, 
skeleton form rose from the shadows, and confronted 
him. It was Mad Hadassah. 

“ Once more, once more we have met in the oll 
trysting-place,” she exclaimed, while her. eyes, 9 
large, so dark, so -full of fire, acemed. searching his 
very soul. “Guy Falkner, there was. a time whe 
you used to spring to my side with fond words oi 

but now you shrink from me.” 

“Begone,” cried De Vaudreuil, ‘I will not waste 
my breath in talking with a mad woman |” and hesi- 
tempted to pass her, but she clutched his bridle-rtia, 
end held it with svpernatural strength. 

“Mad!” she. muttered; “and who drove me to 
madneas, pray ?—who trampled my. love beneath his 
feet 2~who made a once happy girl a wretched v- 
grant? Oh, Guy, Guy, Guy, ia it any wonder thit 
poor Hadassah’s wrongs have set heart and braino 
fire? Think you I shall hoard my agony in my soul’ 
depths, and stand idly by while you win Madelive 
Verne?. No, no, she s rall never be yours; you 
schemes shall not prosper. 

“ Hadassah,” sald De Vaudreuil, “I understand 
you. To revenge yourself on me, you have 
to poison Madeline; but, grace d Dieu, you have bee 
foiled! ‘Let me tell you one thing. If you again » 
tempt murder, you and I shall have « fearful — 
ing! Remember the Venetian stiletto, with whic) 
sealed my last note te you—remember and beware: ’ 

A’ frenzied laugh broke from the aap 
wresting his bridle from her grasp, the vii 
dashed on. 

(To be continued.) 
—_—_—_———_—___ 

DEFENCE OF THE Goose.—lt is a great libel to ll 
cuse a goose of being a silly bird, Even « tame ue 
shows much instinct and attachment; and, ~~ oe 
habits more closely observed, the tame goose WwoU 
found to be by no means wanting in general re 
Its watchfulness at night time is and always ee 
proverbial ; and it certainly is endowed with 4 re 
organ of self-preservation. You may drive My hos 
eat, hen, or pig; but I defy you to drive ons bc 
goose, As for wild geese, I know of no ee mf 
or quadruped, that is so difficult'to deceive 4 an all 
Their senses of hearing, seeing, and room peat 
extremely acute, independently of which, 4 - hea 
to act in so organized and.cautious # manner 

feeding or roosting, as to defy all danger. 
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[BARNEY FLANIGAN DETERMINES TO RESCUE THE COUNTESS. } 


THE MAID OF MONA. 
By Lroy Lewis. 
———_——_—___—_ 

CHAPTER XLIII. 
THE ARRIVAL AT THE SEA TOWER. 


There is a power 
And magic in the ruin’d battlement, 
For which the palace of the present hour 
Must yield its pomp, and wait till ages are its dower 
Childe Harold. 
Tut last rays of the setting sun lighted up a lovely 
tne, Upon a bold rocky point, jutting out into the 
#aand guarding a small sheltered cove, stood a grim 
ld tower, that looked likea relic of some forgotten 
age. The hoary walls, the ivy clinging to its sides 
and creeping up to the battlements, the quaint narrow 
Windows, all were plaiuly visible to the Countess of 
Rathsmere as her gaze followed the direction of 
Maxley's outstretched finger. There was a tall and 
heavy growth of trees to the westward of the Tower 
that looked like @ purple mass against the glowing 
tty, and jagged rocks filled up the picture. 
ww here we are!” cried Maxley, exultantly. 
You see there is no other dwelling in sight, my 
dy—so that'we shall be all by ouraelves!” 
The cotintéss shuddered, but made no reply. 
ti vering his calmness, Maxley attended to the 
lite craft, guiding her into the tiny cove, and running 
up to the shore—so close, indeed, that it was but 
si a ledge of rocks that ran out into the water. 
anchorin i urli i i 
Macey in & his boat aud furling his sails, 
i sokind as to take my arm, countess, The 
“nn, Up 1s, as you see, very uneven and rocky.” 
a you, Mr. Markington,” returned the 
ieee ely, “but I prefer going without 
“You can do so then,” said Maxley, “ 
’ ’ ba “ oy onl 
a you can’t escape me. Come f” . / 
which On ui wrapped herself in her outer garments, 
wich th : ‘80n had hastened to bring from the cabin, 
the dol te lling-bag, and Maxley assisted her from 
hate 4 0) the ledge of rocks and motioned her-to 
W make “ted him while he followed, leaving the maid 
The er Way as best she could. b 
ieee hill was tiresome, and Maxley 
‘cep very near to his noble captiv 
the ahould contrive io setae from him, . “ey 
ta ‘ at thetop, they paused to rest and contem- 
lings, Scene, although with widely different 





They found that they were on the border of a once 
magnificent garden, of which. remained only the wide 
gravelled walks and a profusion of untrimmed shrub- 
bery and flowering plants, The park came quite near 
to the Tower, and in the distance green fields lay in 
the sunset like giant emeralds, 

The Tower itself, however, did not stand entirely 
alone, as had been ‘stated to Maxley by the house 
agent. On thecontrary, a large and massive building 
was connected with it, but the latter was partly in 
ruins and seemed fast falling into utter decay. It was 
evidently unused, many of the windows being without 
glass and part of the roof being gone. 

““ Well, how do you like it?” asked Maxley, in a 
tone of satisfaction. “I remember, my lady, that in 
your girlhood you used to love an ancient ruin, and 
if you have the same taste still you can gratify it here. 
You see the great Tower in which we shall live is not 
so old as the ruined part. Let us goin! Thereisa 
housekeeper within to whom neither you ner your 
maid will speak—you understand ?” 

Clarkson shrank from the menacing glare of 
Maxley’s eyes, and even the countess paled as she 
nodded acquiescence. 

“ Your ladyship will take my arm,” went on Max- 
ley, offering his support, “ Ihave no wish toinform 
the housekeeper of our affairs.” 

The countess deemed it most prudent to obey her 
captor, and she took his arm, as she said in a tone she 
in vain endeavoured to render careless: 

“A housekeeper here? I suppose you will retain 
her?” 

“ Of course !” responded Maxley. 

Her ladyship’s countenance lighted up unconsciously, 
and Maxley smiled as he saw tiaat she had already 
formed a plan to bribe tke housekeeper to assist her 
escape. 

They passed up the gravelled walk to the broad 
entrance whiich was guarded by immense stone lions, 
and Maxley plied, tae heavy knocker on the oaken 
door until footsteps were heard within, and the dvor 
opened. 

A plain, quiet looking person, seeming somewhat 
scared, stood before them, 

“Are yeu the housekeeper of the Tower, madam ?” 
asked Maxley, surveying her with keen scrutiny. 

“T am, sir,” was the response. 

“Then it’s all, right,” said.Maxley, taking a step 
forward. ‘My name——” 

“T beg pardon,” interrupted the housekeeper, 
politely, ‘* but, the Tower is not open to visitors— 
except those having orders from the agent. You can 
see the ruins of the main buildicg, if you like——” 








“No, no, my good woman,” said Maxley, producing 
the agent's letter to her from his pocket. “I am no 
sight-seer. Read this letter and then show this lady 
and her maid to the best room in the Tower!” 

The housekeeper read the letter, her manner chang- 
ing towards Maxley as she did so, and when she had 
finished it, she said: 

“T gee it’s all right, sir. If her ladyship will follow 
me, I will show her to her room immediately !” 

“ Lead on!” said Maxley, not relinquishing his hold 
on the countess’s arm. ‘ We will follow!” 

The housekeeper led the way up the broad stair- 
case, passing the drawing-room floor, then up another 
flight of stairs into a broad handsomely-furnished 
corridor. There were several doors opening from it, 
and one of these she opened, saying : 

“ This suite of rooms used to belong to the mistress, 
my lord. The furniture is the same she used, for she’s 
been dead only a few years, and the present owner does 
not reside here. I’ve been at great pains to keep the 
rooms aired, my lord, and everything will be found as 
fresh as if new.” 

“No doubt you have been very faithful to your 
trust, my good woman,” said Maxley, patronisingly. 
“T shall not forget that you have everything in order 
on our arrival—unexpected as it is. Will your lady- 
ship,” he added, turning to the countess, “ pass into 
your rooms ?” 

The countess hesitated. She was strongly tempted 
to explain matters to the housekeeper and appeal.to 
her for assistance, but the reflection that Maxley had 
promised to retain her in his service and that she 
would haye better. opportunities at some future time 
decided her to be patient, and she passed into the 
chamber. 

Clarkson followed in silence. 

“You may go down and get a gooddinner ig readi- 
ness,” said Maxlev to the housekeeper. “ Her ladyship 
is very tired and hungry !” 

The housekeeper bowed and went downstairs, and 
Maxley followed the countess and her maid isto the 
chamber. 

He was greatly surprised at its appearance, as also 
was the countess. 

The walls were painted white and were ornamented 
with splendid pictures in gilded frames, all represent- 
ing bright and sunny scenes, The carpet resembled 
a bed of deep green moss over which had been care- 
lessly flung bunches and garlands of gorgeous flowers. 
Tre furniture was of the most luxurious style, and 
included a small carved boek-case filled with choice 
works, and a harp. 

“Nice place, oa lady?” said Maxley, turniag the 
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key in the lock and then withdrawing it. “ The lady, 
whose name I have forgotten, did her best to brighten 
her solitude, didn’t she ?” 

The countess retreated to one of the damask- 
curtained windows and looked out upon the rocks and 
sea, determined to have as little to say to Maxley as 
possible. 

“You can’t get out of the windows, my lady,” ob- 
served Maxley, with a smile,as he noticed the ting 
diamond-shaped panes. “A-mouse could hardly get 
out if one of the panes were broken, and if the whole 
window were removed a boy could hardly press 
through. Thoseanclents knew something!” 

The countess took no notice of his words. 

“I should like to look through the entire suite of 
rooms with you, my lady,” said Maxley, after a pause. 
“It is important to me to know that there is no 
avense of escape, as ef course you will be much 
alone.” 

He opened the deor of the chamber, and 
¢10 countess, willing to conciliate him, and being her- 
self anxious to examine the rooms, followed him. 

They found themselves in a large bed-chamber, of 
which the prominent feature was a carved bedstead 

with white, and having a canopy of em- 

muslin. Olarkeon, who kept near her mis- 

had sufficient curiosity to examine the bed 

that it waeas seftes down and very 

the of the finest texture. 

wasa large mat of long white 

wool, and near windows was an inlaid dressing- 

table ladem with escent bettles of with gold 

stoppers, and all'the dainty Tittle 
dispensable to a lady's toilette. 

A dressingsroom and bath-room combined opened 
from the bed-ehamber, and was as luxurious as the 
chambers already examined, having a marble bath 
shaped like a swan, ‘witha little fountain in the centre 
which could be made toglay at will. The walls were 
lung with pink silk, and pink sik cushions were 
strewn over the pink and-white 

There was apparently no outlet to this ehamber, 
nor to the bed-room, as Maxley discovered, and they 
retraced their steps to the pretty boudoir. 

“You are quite safe here, my lady,” said Maxley, 
much pleased with the prison he had provided. ‘* You 
need not think of escape—that is impossible! You 
will never leave these rooms except as my wife! 
Perhaps, however,” he added, maliciously, “I had 
better separate you——” 

Clarkson ran to her mistress. 

“My maid must be left with me,” declared the 
countess, decidedly. “If you hope to ever make any 
progress in your strange wooing, you must not begin 
by making me hate you more than I do—if that is 
possible?” 

Maxley bit his ltp and answered : 

“Well, ll leave you together for the present, but 
if you plot against me‘or try to get away from nie, 
just so scvely I will separate you.” 

He unlocked the door and passed out, relocking it 
after him, and then made his way down tothe kitchen, 
} sone he found the housekeeper busy with the 

inner. 

“Do you live here entirely alone?” he asked, 

“Yes sir—that is, my son’ stops with me,” she 
answered. “He's a poor, half-witted lad, but is good 
company in this lonely place, with no neighbours 
within miles!” 

ns 5 aah exclaimed Maxley. “Where is this 
son ?” 

Before the housekeeper could reply, an overgrown, 
shambling lad of eighteen or twenty entered the 
kitchen with his arms full of fuel. Putting it down 
on the hearth, he turned and ‘regarded Maxley with 
open-mouthed astonishment, 

“What is your name, my man?” asked the ex- 
fisher. 

“Barney Flanigan, your honour,” was the reply. * 

“Well, Barney,” said ~“Maxley, producing a hand- 
wh Pad from his pocket. “Do you want te carn 


80 in- 





The lad’s eyes sparkled, aud he pulled his forelock 
as he intimated the pleasure it would give him to gain 
possession ef so much money. 

“Very well, my man. Al! you have to do'is to run 
down to my little sloop in the cove, and fetch up to 
the Tower the provisions and things you will find 
there.” 

He gave him full directions, and the youth departed 
to execute the errand. 

“ The agent gave me to understand, Mrs. Flanigan,” 
said Maxley, when they were alone, “that you would 
be ready to vacate at any time. I shall have no néed 
of a housekeeper, as her ladyship’s servant will attend 
to the housekeeping.” 

He om several gold pieces into her hands and 
Mrs. Pidnigan was greatly pleased as she replied : 

“Thank you, my lord. As for going, I shall be 
glad to go, although I’ve lived in the Tower ever 
since Iwas a child. My mistress, Mrs. Belville, left 


ing so 
chided 





me at her death a little cottage on the estate, about 
three miles from here, and I should like to keep house 
for my son and myself in our own cottage !” 

“Have you many visitors here?” asked Maxley. 
“That is, do people come to look at the ruins ?” 

“Oh, no, sir. The Tower is too far away from all 
lines of travel, besides, we’ve never given encourage- 
ment to people tocome. Since Mrs. Belville’s nephew, 
the new owner, came into possession he’s been here 
only once, and he’s the only visitor we've had—the 
dear young gentleman !” 

“ The owner is young, then?” 

“ Yes, young and * retorned Mrs. Flani- 
gan, enthusiastically. “I hope he'll marry and fetch 
his bride bere, though many’s the estates he has in 
England. I hope I’ve made no mistake, my lord,” she 
added, “but the agent spoke of you in his letter as 
Lord Hawksley ¥” 

“That is my name,” said Mazley, quietly. 

“What a sweet, beautiful woman Lady Hawksley 
is!” exclaimed Mrs. Flanigan. “ Jf you'll excuse my 
boldness ‘in saying so, your lordship, she looks ill and 


: “She is, ay geese” inteevte Maxley. “ I 

ave brought g the sea-air wil 

restore her, but # tiind diseased ——” 
The*housekeeper threw up her hands in astonish- 


meat. 

“ Is her lumatic ?” she asked. 

Max! i the affirmative. 

“ Poor f sighed Biv. Flanigan. “What a 
pity! And and sweetest” 

She paused, asterished at her own boldness in talk- 


pecs = levees sore lord, and mentally 
cher pres 


She had ‘beem=: favourite witk her late mis- 
tress, more Tikes than servant, which was one 
reason of berifreeiiom. Another was that Maxley had 
no real di He had associated so long 


with fishermen ‘tht 
the manners of a) 

“ Yes; hier ladyshipis not in her right mind,” he 
sighed. “It is om her account that I am glad no one 
ever visits the ruin. “She does not like strange faces, 
which is my principal reason for not keeping you at 
the Tower, Mrs. Flanigan. And now while you finish 
getting dinner I'l] look around‘the place. I shall be in 
in time to carry up her ladyship’s dinner myself!” 

He strolled out about thé grounds, went through 
the Tower and ruins,‘anhd came back in time to carry 
wa tray of food tothe countess. He teok his owa 
dinner in the elegant diving-room on the lower floor, 
and was waited upon by’ Mrs. Flanigan, who euter- 
tained him with stories‘of ‘her late mistress, and the 
Belvilles who had lived and ruled at the Tower. 

The meal over, Maxley attended to the storing of 
his previsions, which had all been brought up from 
the sloop. He found out from Mrs. Flanégan the 
nearest market-town, the smount of game to be looked 
for on the estate, the extent of the fisheries along the 
coast, learning that there were none near, and he finally 
presented a handsome gratuity to both mother and son 
and dismissed them from the Tower. 


notin a mement resume 





CHAPTER XLIV. 
A GLEAM OF HOPE. 


Perfumes, the more they're chaf'd the more they render 

Their pleasant scents; and so affliction 

Expresseth virtue fully, whether true 

Or else adulterate. John Webster. 

Arrer Maxkey had brought up her dinner to the 
countess and withdrawn, a silence fell between her 
ladyship and Clarkson, which was broken after’a time 
by the later, who said: 

4 Things do look dark, my lady, but whe knows how 
they may turn eut? The housekeeper is going to 
stay, and it won't be long before I get speech with 


‘her, I'm sure. She don’t look like an evil-minded 


woman, and may be glad to let us out when ‘I tell 
her how we came to be here.” 

“She did look like a good woman, Clarkson,” re- 
sponded her ladyship; “and on that very account I fear 
Markington will diseharge her. I begin to think that 
he was deceiving me when he’said he should retain her. 
I wish now that I had told her our story when we en- 
tered the Tower.” 

“Tt would have done no good, my lady,’ said Clark- 
son, gloomily. ‘“‘She would have believed us crazy. 
Or if she had credited us, Markington would have shut 
her up too, or killed her. Do eat some supper, my 
lady, so as to keep up your strength, and then we will 
think of some way to escape that white-wasled 
sepulchre !” 

The countess endeavoured to eat, but the food 
seemed to choke her. The however, was good, 
and she drank it without fear, although her maid sug- 
gested that it might be drugged. 

Leaving the table to Clarkson, her ladysbip went to 
one of the windows, examined it carefully, and suc- 
ceeded in opening it, it swinging on hinges. 


“ Clarkson, see!” she exclaimed, }) 


flushing with joy. “The window Pipa 
Markington thought. I am sure that you wi thay 


press through it easily enough. We're neither > 


stout, you know.” wu 
Clarkson regarded her mistress j i 
horror. . 908 Wo astonishment ng 


“Oh, my lady,” she cried, rushing to 
if she expected to see her spring through the we 
“don’t think of such a thing! We're three high sins 





from the ground, and only rocks ben, ae 
surely be killed, and——” cath. “Youll 
“Hush, Clarkson!” gaid her ladyship, smiliny 


“T intended to say thata rope fastened in the Tow 
a. _ let out of the window might serve 4 ‘ 

“ But we have no rope——” 

“Very true. And we could not make one ont of 
the bed-clothing because it would be too weak. Eat 
= dinner, Clarkson, while I try to think wha to 
Clarkson returned to the table, while her ladyshi 
a herself on the broad window-ledge and looks} 


Before her lay the sea without a sail flecking its sur. 
face, and nearer were the recks along the shore, hy 
could see the worn and narrow path that led from th: 
front lawn to the rear of the Tower, but no one wy 
visible anywhere about the dwelling. 

For a ‘long time sie sat there. until the evening 
began to gather its dusky shadows together, and the, 

patient vigilance was rewarded by seeing tw 
sw 


gre raking ange a 


‘The countess instantly realized from the fact thi 
both carried bundles that the had been 
Gismissed,and with @ sudden desperation she ealled 


out: 
“ Help! help!” 
Mrs.* Flanigan and her son both paused and looked 


Fhe slender figure in the narrow upper windor, 
with the hair falling about the pale sweet face, struck 
Barney’s darkened mind as being that ef one of th 
holy saints to whom he had been accustomed to offer 
his witless prayers, and he did her an involuntary 
reverence 

“It's the poor crazy lady—bless her pretty face!” 
ejacolated Mrs. Flanigan, pityingly. 

The countess saw that she had attracted their atten- 
tion, that Maxley was not visible, and with a flush of 
hope she cried: . 

“T beseech you both to.help me to escape, or bring 
some one to my aid. I am confined here against ny 
will. I will reward you handsomely, if you will only 
unlock my door——” 

“ Poor lady! poor lady !” said Mrs. Flanigan. 

“You shall have a thousand pounds, if you will aid 
me!” exclaimed the countess, leaning further from 
the window. ‘I am able to give it to you. Two 
thousand pounds——” 

“Only think, mother,” cried the half-witted lad, 
joyfully. “+My pockets full of money like this,” sad 
he drew out the silver Maxley had given him, “avi 
all for helpin’ the leddy to open her door. Sure, 
mother, ri do it. I know where the other bunch 0 
keys is——” 

Hash, Barney,” said his mother, reprovingly 
“Don’t talk of such a thing, The lady’s hustaud 
will let her out when he thinks best, She # 
crazy-——” : 

“Ay, mother,” cried the lad, “that's what som 
call me, but I don’t like bein’ shut up, do 1?” 

“Come, come, Barney,” said his mother, uneasily 
remembering that when her son had an ides ia bis 
narrow mind it was almost impossible to dislodge i 
for a while, “we must not be loitering here. The 
cottage is three miles away, and it's a long walk # 
before us!” ‘ 

The countess had paused as she noticed the ore 
and sen engage in consultation, but her heart f 
when she beheld the mother seize the youth's am 
and lead him away. t 

The next moment they had passed around the o 
ner of the Tower. ~ " 

“ This disappointment is hard to bear, Coden, 
she said, after a long silence, during which she r= = 
eagerly for the reappearance of the couple. | I * 
that I might make a favourable impression ee 
housekeeper, but it is evident that Markington 
deceived them in some way in regard to me: sail 

She closed the window, and threw herself w 
into an easy-chair, adding, ‘ 

“We will trus in God, Clarkson, and not give ” 
to discouragement. Perhaps, after all, our delivers 
is near !” ; as 

The tone in which she expressed this ides was?) 
thing but hopeful. . 

Before Clarkson could reply, the key grated jal 
lock, and Maxley entered, bearing in one han 








rea : sy - Hehie andes 0 
sive chandelier, with numerous lighted wax ¢ 
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+a” branches. He set this down upon a 

fs re idtow without a word. ‘hi 

ile bantu for the lights, my lady,” said Clark- 
one I was afraid the old wretch meant to keep 

on the dark all-night, but I don’t like his coming 

ie ing—— 

Loan responded the countess. *y We 

barricade the door, Clarkson, for he may wish to 
= d remove you when we are both asleep !” 
oe spavouring to shake off her weariness and sad- 
aa countess assisted her maid in piling against 
a he the heaviest furniture the room contained, 
a when they had completed the task, she said : 
mi There, Clarkson, I am sure he cannot effect an 
ance now! And there are no doors to the ether 
shamberé—£0 we are safe !” : 

The evening dragged away slowly to the prisoners. 
The countess wound her watch, Jooked over the con- 
tents of the book-case, endeavoured to interest herself 
the sorrows of some fictitious heroine, and finally 
a tack in her chair and idly watched the candles 
ss they slowly burned away. 

She did not dare think of Mona. The thoughts of 

ier daughter's possible fate were fraught with too 

much anguish to be desired when she herself was 
in a prison. 

potty hour she proposed to Clarkson to retire, 

und the maid carried the candles into the bedroom, and 

sxisted her-mistress to disrobe. 

“Jl sleep on this wide lounge, my lady, near the 
jor" said Clarkson, as she smoothed her mistress’s 
lossy tresses. “T can hear there a great deal better, 
i{that old hypoerite should try to get into the rere % 
rem, I'll shut the deor, draw the lounge against it, 
nod we're as safe as birds ina nest.” 

The countess tried to smile at the words of her 
hithfal servitress, and thanked her for her thought- 

ness, 

“te then. bestowed herself in the luxurious bed, and 
Clarkson dréw the thin eurtains carefully about her, 
ist her mistress should take.cold, and then noiselessly 
iw the soft lounge against ‘fhe closed door, and, 
ly partially undressing, threw herself down, atid 
vas soon asleep. : fleet he 

The coenenes | rethathed awnkew litte louper, feoting 
wessy and nervous, but her eyelids at length drooped, 
ind she too slept. 





CHAPTER XLV. 
A ORTISIS. 

Let fortune empty her whole quiver on me, 

Lhave @ soni, that, like an ample shield, 

Can take in all, and verge enough for more! 

Pate was not mine, not am I fate’s : 

Souls know no conqaerérs! Dryden. 

How long thecountess slept she: knew not, but she 

wakened suddenly with @ feeling that she and Clark- 
ma Were not ‘alone in’ the chamber. Her heart 
tiwobeed loudly with terfdér, and then almdst ceased 
is beaXags as she listened intently: ' Hearing 
wthing, she reproached herself for her’ fears, and 
ammoned sufficient couragé' to part the curtains be- 
fide ber with one white hand, and look out into the 


norm, 

The door connecting the bed-chamber with the 
\ndolr-was shut, and the' lotinge stood against it. 
(rkson lay sound asleep, her breathing regular. 

“How foolish I am!” thought the countess, sinking 
ck upon “the: pillow,‘and, althoseh it was summer, 
wvering herself closely with the blanket. “ There is 
tone here beside Clarkson and mé—and yet I’m sare 
| heard something then—something like a person 
woving stealthity 1” 

The thought frightened her, and she stared into the 
durkness with eyes dilated with terror, 

Yes—she was not deecived. 

The sound of quick and uneven breathing came to 

* hearing, and it sounded near! 
st countess was too terrified to scream or utter a 


wtteett flashed through her mind’that it might 
. ley who had invaded the privacy of her cham- 
Cr the faet that the lounge lay against the door, 
wt Clarkson had not been awakened, caused her to 
weet the idea, 
But who could it be ? 
* one could have been concealed fi any of the 
ating the evening : Maxley’s search bad. been 
Could h to admit of such a supposition. 
The the presence be anything supernatural ? 
breathing sounded more and more-distiuct, and 
_— and nearer. 
Bere) clutched the bed-clothes frantically, 
0 
rm ti ret of hes 0 ay maid, but her tongue clove 
® was conscious that the mysterious h 
presence had 
betas her side, that somebody bent over her 
w Wiekened breathing ;. but although her eyes 
ting, to their utmost width, they saw no- 


Suddenly a hand was laid slowly and cautiously 
upon her own. 

The touch seemed to dissolve the spell that en- 
thralled the senses of the countess, and springing up to 
a sitting posture, she uttered a wild scream of terror. 

The cry seemed to alarm the. intruder, and he hur- 
riedly drew from under ‘his coat a lantern and turned 
on its full light. 

By the sudden glare, the countess beheld a wild, 
strange face; with pale, vacant eyes and dishevelled 
hair, regarding her with a look that was almost ado- 
ration. 

As she made this discovery, Clarkson bounded from 
her couch in wild alarm and rushed to her mistress’s side. 

As her gaze fell upon the intruder, she paused in 
specchless astonishment. 

“Who are you?” cried the countess, finding her 
voice, and striviag to recover her calmness. 

“Don’t be frightened, pretty lady,” said the intruder 
coaxingly, “I won’t hurt you. Indade—indade'I 
won't!” 

“ What is your name?” 

“Barney Flanigan, my lady,” was the reply. ‘I've 
come to let ye out, you know. You called to me out 
of the window, an’ I’ve come!” 

The countess saw from the manner and words of 
the lad that his intellect was but half-developed, and 
she felt a sentiment of pity for him. 

“How did you get in here?” she asked. “The 
door is closed ——” 

“Yes, I unlocked it,” responded Barney, “but it 
wouldn’t open, 80 T locked it up again. I got in‘ an- 
other way,” he added, with a look of cunning. “ Get 
up and 1’ let you ovt by it?” 

The countesg thrilled with hope, and her voice 
trembled as she said: 3 

“Do so, and I will give you the two thousand 
pounds I premised the housekeeper! Isshe your 
mother?” f i 

“Ay. And shall T have my pockets full of money 
yellow money ?” cried the-lad. 

** Yes—more than your pockets full!” said the coun- 
tess, kindly. “And now, if’ you'll go into the other 


room, Barneys TH dteee. Ayo fas, Pe, aa le 8 


ity : 

Clarkson pashed aside her lounge, ‘and ushered the 
lad into the houdoir. She then hastened back to her 
mistress, exclaiming : 

“ Oh, my lady, is this magic? Is that wild-looking 
lad a wizard? How could he have got'in here? I’m 
aftaid the Evil Ono is helping him——” 

“ Nousense, “Olarkson;” interrupted ‘the countess, 
springing from the bed. Help me to dress without 


delay. Oh, to think that’'we have a hope of escape! | 


The lad must ‘have founda way to get in here, and 
we cap get out by the samé‘way. Hasten!” 

“Tn a very few minutes; the countess’s toilet was 
completed, as was Olarkson's, and‘her ladyship then 
hastened into the boudoir ‘where her. strange visitor 
was contemplating the barricade with childish interést. 

Aé the countess entered, he looked around at’ ber, 
his face lighting up’ with pleasure, and he said’: 

“You waat'to go away, pretty lady? Your hus- 
band——” # 

“Thave no husband, Barney,” said’ the countess. 
“The man who brought me here, carried me off 
against my will. He is not’ good, and I want to get 
away from him!” 

The lad’s face darkened as he muttered some threat 
agaiust Maxley. 

** And now take me away from here, Barney,” con- 
tinued the countess, laying her little hand on his. 

The lai seemed higidy flattered at the responsibility 
placed upon nits, +o replied: 

“Then come. I'll suow you the way!” 

Clarkson fastened on her mistress’s wraps aud 
caught up the travelling bag, prepared to follow 
their guide, even if he led them through a window. 

Instead of that, however, Barney led the vay back 
through the bed-chamber, and into the bath-room. 
Here‘he paused a moment, looking sharply around 
him, and then lifted the pink silk hangings and passed 
out of' sight. The countess and Clarkson followed 
nim. 


‘They found themselves in front of a painted’ wall, 
without dvors,'or other means of egress. The lad 
passed his hands ever the wall in @ manner that 
showed that he was perfectly familiar with it, and 
touehed a hidden spring. A door flew open, and 
revealed a narrow landing anda private staircase. 

“Come !” h3 whispered. “ Don’t be afraid, pretty 
lady. I'll protect you !” 

The countess followed without fear, as did Clarkson, 
and the door was closed’ noiselessly beliind then. 

“ There!” exolaimed the lad, in a tone of satisfac- 
tion, “ ‘The badman won't find you now! He don't 
know tle seoret stairway!” 

He laughed to himself, and led the way down the 
stairs, holding the light above his head to guide his 
companions, 





another landing, then passed down another staircase, 
and so on to athird flight of stairs, which brought 
them into a subterranean corridor. 

_ “We're ’way under the ground!” safd Clarkson, in 
dismay. “Are you sure you know the way, Barney? 
This is like » dungeon——” 

“Know the way?” repeated the lad. “Yes, I 
know the whole Tower. This isn’t the only quare 
thing about it. Is tho pretty lady afraid?” he added, 
in a different tona, addressing her ladyshi 

“Not at all, Barney,” she replied. “ f have every 
faith in my young friend.” 

The lad seemed highly delighted at this compliment. 
The tears came to his eyes, and_he looked at her as if 
she were his guardian saint. Foolish and untutored 
as he was, he loved beauty, and the countess was 
the most perfect embodiment of ‘beauty he had ever 
seen. 

He led the way along the corridor, holding up his 
lantern, and they passed between the damp walls. for 
what seemed an interminable distance. 

At length they came to a stone staircase, and hero 
Barney paused, saying: 

““We come up among the ruins, lady. We must be 
careful, for the bad man’s ,windows look down upon 
the ruins, and ‘he may see us!” 

Promising to remember the’ injunction, fhe women 
followed him up the staircase, at the top of which was 
a slab of marble, which the lad raised with little 
difficulty, and the trio then passed up among the 
tui 


ns. 

The first act of Barney was to conceal his lantern— 
his second to replace the slab. 

The trio then looked around them. 

A dim light fell‘ among the ruins, which was 
chequered on the marble flooring by the shaddws of 
the ‘walls and pillars. Ivy enwreathed the ruin walls, 
a night-birds fluttered in and eut of the thick 
oliage. : 

Looking up at‘the Tower, they could see'a. light 
shining from a couple of the sarrow windows, and 
this light proceeded, as the lad informed the countess, 
from the chamber which Maxley had appropriated to 


hd f. While they regarded these windows, and. 
‘Wh d toxether, one’ of ‘the windows ‘Was “swung 
Open en its hinges, and Maxley himself looked out. 

‘Barney uttered a cry of warning to his companions, 
and crouched ia the shadowof a pile of masonry. The 
countess followed his example, and puiled Clarkson 
down beside her. 

For several minutes Maxley looked out of the win- 
dew, evidently alarmed by the-cries of the birds which 
the fugitives had startled from their hiding-places, and 
then he closed his window, and the light disappeared 
from his chamber. 

“He is'coming down here to took around,” whis- 
pered the countess, tremblingly. ‘Let us fly !” 

“Too late!” said Barney. “He'd see us afore we 
could get away. Just keepstill, pretty lady, and he 
won't tind us.” 

There was nothing to do but to obey this siggestion, 
and the trio concealed themselvés as well as they were 
able. 

They had scarcely subsided into quietness when 
footsteps were heard, and Maxley, light in hand, 
entered the ruins. 

“I thought I saw somebody down here,” they heard 
him mutter, as he peered into the shadows, “ Perhaps 
that housekeeper has come back to pry around, or 
perhaps some tramp has hidden among the ruins for 
the night—I'll see !” 

He searched the decayed building, coming very near 
to the concealed fugitives, and the light once, or twice 
flashed full upon the pale startled face of the countess, 
but he did not detect their presence. 

“T was mistaken, I suppese,” he muttered at leagth. 
“JT have been unable to sleep on account of these 
noisy birds, but the countess is, I dare say, sleeping: 
soundly. Tt will do no hurt to make sure of it, though.” 

He turned away and went back into the Tower. 

“Let us wait until we see the light in his room 
agin, whispered the countess,as Barney made an 
effort to arise from his eramped position. “He may 
haye taken the light within, and be watching the ruins 
at no great distance from us.” 

Tt was not long before Maxley’s light flashed again 
from his windows, but it almost immediately disap- 

ared, 

The waited in silenee, keeping an anxious gaze 
up to see his face if he should appear at the 
aperture, but it did not. 

At leagth the breathless silence was broken by a 
terrific sound—the fal of the barricade the countess 
and her maid had erected against the door of tho 
boudoir. 

They instantly comprehended that Maxley had gone 
to assure himself of the safety of his prisoners, and 
had gained access to the chambers. 

“Oh, merciful heaven!” cried the countess. “He 
has detected our absence, and we are lost!” 





At the bottom of the stairs they eame out upon 


(To be continued) 
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Laxp Recrstry.—A Parliamentary return, just 
issued, states that from the openivg of the office of 
Land Registry, on the 15th of October, 1862, up to 
the Ist of March, 1864, the number of applications for 
registration of estates was but 65; but from the 1st of 
March, 1864, to the 70th of April, 1865, the number 
has been 211. Thirty-two land certificates have been 
granted; it is not stated whether for indefeasible 
titles. ‘No application has been made to the Court of 
Chancery for & judicial declaration of title under the 
Act of 1862. 


THE CASTLE ON THE RHINE. 


Ix one of those old feudal castles which, perched 
like eagle nests upon the picturesque hills that over- 


ha 

ps The wide and winding Rhine, 
and with their crumbling and ivy-grown towers, 
arrest the eyes of the delighted traveller, as he views 
them from the déck of the gliding steamer, there 
dwelt, some years ago, thé Baron Von Rosenburg and 
his lady Mathilde. 

The baron was a very proud man, and continually 
boasting of his descent from a “long and noble line of 
martial ancestors,” gentlemen who were wont, in the 
‘‘gzood old times,” to wear, steel on head, back and 
breast, and each of whomsupported score of retainers 
in his feudal castle. 

Where the money comes from to support a princely 
housekeeping, when the head ef a family has no pro- 
perty or employment, is sometimes a mystery now-a- 
days, but no such doubt attached to the resources of 
the baron’s ancestors. 

These gentlemen, when short of provisions, would 
sally forth at the head of their followers, and capture 
the first drove of eattle they encountered, without 
stopping to inquire into the ownership. Sometimes 
they made excursions on the river, and Jevied con- 
tributions on the little barks of traders, who often 
carried valuable cargoes from one Rhine town to 
another. 











But, the privileges of the robber knights and bandit }., 


nobles were sadly shorn by the progressive spirit of 
modern civilization. With a total disregard of the 
immuuities of chivalry, modern legislators declared 
that it was as great a crime for a baron to seize upon 
a herd of cattleas for a peasant to steal a sheep, 
Hence the great families along the Rhine went into 
decay. The castles were dismantled, many noble 
names died out; very few remained, the representa- 
tives of the ancestral glory of olden times. 

Among them was the baron. He had been asoldier 
and a courtier in his youth, had spent some time 
abroad, and was about forty when he married a lady 
of the same age, and settled down in the old family 
castle of Rosenburg, Here he lorded it over the sur- 
rounding valley, the simple inhabitants of which, 
though exempt from all obligations, yetin some sort 
regarded themselves as vassals of the baron. They 
made him presents of fish, accompanied him to the 
chase, and lent him a willing hand whenever he re- 
quired assistance at the castle. 

The baron, though he had the wherewithal to live 
comfortably enough, was yet a poor representative of 
the race he sprang from. His army consisted of a few 
farm-servants, his cavalry of a plough-boy on @ cart- 
horse, and his navy of a fishing-boat. But, on the 
whole, he was happy. He passed his days either in 
trimming his vines or hunting, and his evenings in 
pouring over mildewed parchments or books of he- 
raldry, hunting up Jong pedigrees, and puffing a mon- 
stréus meerschaum till the atmosphere was as dense 
as the interior of a smoke-house. 

The lady Matilda embroidered from morning till 
night. 

They had, however, a common source of grief. 

Fate had not blessed them with children. 

The lady yearned for the companionship of a 
daughter. The baron mourned at the prospect of the 
extinction of his name for want of a male heir. 

It was while pondering on this subject one day, as 
they were strolling out together, that the baron and 
his lady came upon the cottage of an old soldier 
named Karl Mueller, who cultivated a little vineyard 
not far from the castle. 

The old man was seated on a bench before his door, 
smoking, and so deeply plunged in reverie, that he 
was not aware of the approach of visitors till the 
baron touched him on the shoulder. 

“In a brown study, Karl?” said the baroa. 

_“T have enough to think about,” returned the sol- 
dier. “I'm getting old, and one thing troubles me.” 

“ What's that, my good fellow ?” 

“ Why you see, baron, I’m not alone here.” 

**Not alone?” 

“ No, sir—I—have—I have a little child here.” 

*I never knew you were married, Kar!.” 

“Nor was I, your honour. For I always thought 


never have more baggage than he could carry in his 
kna No, no, the child is none of mine,” 

“ But itis related to you,” said the baroness. 

“Tt is my grandchild, madam,” replied the soldier, 
fixing his eyes on the lady: “and the child of as 
Drave a man as ever faced the fire of the enemy. He 
might have been a field-marshal for the matter of 
that. I saw him at Oberstadt when the hussars went 
down to charge the enemy’s light cavalry. Faith, 
madam, they made daylight shine through their ranks. 
I saw him, the girl’s father, madam, go into that affair 
with the hussars; but he came not out safe. It was 
pitiful, as he lay on the ground, to see his pale lips 
quivering, praying for water. I gave him the last 
drop in my canteen, and I swore I’d Se the child.” 

The baroness, whose eyes were filled with tears, 
turned to her husband, and asked : 

“ Shall we not give a shelter to the child of a brave 
man ?” 

The baron nodded, and the proposal was accepted 
by Karl, who retired into his cottage, and immediately 
reappeared, bringing forth a beautiful girl of ten, 
with fair hair o8 blue eyes, and a form of graceful 
symmetry. 

“A girl! nonsense!” said the baron, in a tone of 
disappointment. But the baroness folded the child in 
her arms with rapture. The child responded to the 
caresses of the lady with equal ardour. 

So the little Adelaide was soon domesticated in the 
castle, which her frolic spirit filled with gaiety. The 
baroness renewed her youth in gazing upon hers, and 
the baron never scolded her, even when she took his 
pipe out of his mouth, or rummaged among his parch- 
ments. { 

As she grew up to womanhood, she became more 
serious and thonghtful.. She was anxious to learn 
everything tonching her father, but on this subject 
the baroness could give her no information, and ach 
her grandfather, seemed equally averse to speaking, of. 
it, When hard pressed, he promised to speak, out at 
some future time. 

One day she was summoned in great 
eotiag9 of Sia Kant. Ale oid man, hed paddeply, been, 
taken ill, “and required the presence of his-grand- 
ghter. It was evident, at a glance, that he was 
ou his death-bed. 
“ Adelaide,” said he, “forgive me before I die, that 
I may depart in peace.” 
“Forgive, you, dear grandfather ? 
deeply indebted to you?” 
“I should have reposed more confidence in you. I 
should have spoken to you about your parents.” 
“My father?” asked Adelaide, 
“Was a brave and good man. But of your mother 
—your good mother—shé was——” 
ere a spasm interrupted his utterance, and he lay 
back on his pillow, gasping for breath. After a brief 
he seemed to revive again, and made strong 
efforts to express himself, but his breath failed him. 
He motioned to Adelaide to fetch him writing materials, 
and while she held a sheet of paper on a book before 
him, he essayed with feeble fingers to trace a sentence 
with a pen. 
But the rapid approach of death foiled all his en- 
deavours te communicate a secret that evidently. lay 
close to his heart, and while the young girl bent over 
him in an ageny of grief, he gently sighed away his 
last. ‘The baron and baroness found their protegée, an 
hour afterwards, still sorrowing by the bedside of 
her early friend and protector. 
With gentle violence they removed her from the 
chamber of death, and took her home to the castle, 
where they gave directions to the proper persons to 
take charge of the old soldier's cemains, andinter them 
with that decent respect which was due to his charac- 
terand staticn, Among his effects was found a will, 
in which he made Adelaide his heiress, bequeathing 
to Ler his Little landed estate, and a small sum in gold, 
the produce of his toiland frugality. This event cast 
a ap over the spirits of young maiden, from 
which, however, her religious persuasions, the atten- 
tion of her friends, and the elasticity of her youth, 
eventually relieved her. 
The old castle on the Rhine was gay once more, 
when Rudolph Ernstein, a nephew of the baron, a 
gay young captain of hussars, whose gallantry and 
beauty had given him reputation at. Vienna, came to 
pay a long visit tohisuncle. He was charmed to find 
domesticated beneath the old roof-tree so fair and 
loveable a girl as Adelaide, and of course did his best 
to render his society agreeable to her. He sang to 
her songs of his own writing, to airs of his own com- 
position, accompanied on his guitar; he told her tales 
of strange lands that he had visited, of cavalry 
skirmishes in which he had participated, sketched her 
favourite scenes in pencil, and offered to teach her the 
newest dances in yogue at Vienna. For a time she 
indulged in the wild hope that she had made a 
conquest of Rudolph. But then her reason told her 
that even if he loved her, it would be impossible for a 


haste, to the 


Am I not 





an infantry soldier ought to be in marching order, and 


= 
portionless girl, about whose origin a voi 
seemed wrapped. The names of her Hah at 
had never been disclosed to her by the lips of pare 
the only man who knew her, history, and thogs ij 
were now cold and mute in death. Hence the lik 
gleam of sunshine which had for a moment penetrated 
her heart was speedily quenched in a deeper darkn, 
than that which reigned in it before, and she per 
not help viewing the visit of Rudolph i 
event. , 7 . nn ae 
One morning, she was witness to : 
dashed out the last faint glimmering of Nba” ben 
were all seated at a huge oaken table, from which the 
servants had just removed the apparatus of the morn. 


meal. 

“Rudolph,” said the baron, after lighting his pipe, 
an operation of great solemnity and deliberation and 
taking a few whiffs to makesurethat its contents were 
duly ignited—“ Rudolph, do you know why I sent jor 
you to Rosenburg ?” 

“Why, sir,” replied the hussar, “I suppose it wy 
because you really have a sort of rogard for an idle, 
good-for-nothing fellow, whose redeeming qualityisay 
attachment to a very kind old uncle, and whose nog. 
sense and good spirits are perhaps a partial compens. 
tion for the trouble Le gives everybody in this tumbs. 
down old castle.” 

“Tumble-down old castle!” exclaimed the baron 
in high dudgeon, the latter part of the soldier's speech 
cancelling the former; “why, you jackanapes, it will 
stand for centuries. It resisted the cannon of Napo- 
leon, and it bids defiance to the batiering of tins, 
Yes, sir, Rosenburg will stand long after your great- 
great-grandchildren are superannuated.” 

“I am not likely to be blessed in the way you bint 
at, uncle,” said the soldier, carelessly. “I am likely, 
for aught I sce, to die a bachelor.” pi 

* Nonsense,” gaid the baron. “What's to become 
of your family name? Do you think I will allow itto 
die out, like the Pumpernickles, the Snaphausens, and 
the Ollenstoffenburghera? No, boy. I sent for you 
to tell you that I have contracted for your hand with 
my friend, the Baron von Steinberg.” 


~ “Really, sig, Fou dispose of me in a yery, cavalier 
way.” 


**That’s because you're too careless or lazy to look 
out for yourself,” retorted the baron. “ But then you 
can have no possible objection to the present match, 
The fair Julia is just. twentyeyes,; you dog—lips, 
you rascal—a shape, you blocklead—to bewitch an 
anchorite, And then she has the gelt—the money, 
my boy.” 
“ A commodity of which I happen to be minus,” 
sald the soldier. . 
, “ Aren't you my heir ?” asked the baron. 

* You are very kind,” said the hussar, with 2 slight 
sigh. 
He glanced:at Adelaide, but, he read no sentiment 
on her calm and pensive countenance. 
“She's as cold ag a glacier on the Donderberg,” be 
muttered to himself. " 
“ Well, sir—you haven't given me an answer,” sail 
the baron, impatiently. 
“My dear uncle,” said the soldier, jumping up, aud 
snatching his fowling-piece, “it’s a glorious morning 
for sport; and I’m mugh mistaken if I don’t add 
half-a-dozen brace of birds to your bill of fare to- 
day.” F 
“But the fair Julis Von Steinberg?” said the 
ron. 
“Oh, I forgot,” said Rudolph, “I'm entirely in 
your hands. Do with me as you please. My pr 
fession, you know, has given me habits of obedience. 
I suppose I must sacrifice myself, Geod-mor- 
ip ” 


‘And away he went to enjoy his sport upon the 
mountains. sh 
“ Young, lovely, and rich !” sald poor Adelaide, will 
a sigh, when she had regained her room. If this 
be true, she is indeed worthy of Ernstein. ae 
love her—they will be happy—and I—I can but w 
them joy.” v 
There was great preparation in the castle on 
Rosenburg, that day week, for the reception 0 P 
rospective bride. Everything was cleaned and fut 
ished up, from battlement to donjon keep. the 
An old flag with the family arms was boisted from at 
rampart, and the butler, who had served in the wars 
the Alliance, mounted an old swivel on the mapa 
with the intention of firing it off, on the approw 
the old family carriage of the Van Steiabergs. ‘id 
Captain Rudolph Von Ernstein, in his ~~ 
hnssat uniform, looked the beau ideal of a 60 — 
lover. Even the baron was rejuvenated: by ® ot 
suit that had not seen os iat oo nuptials 
Maria Louisa and the Emperor Napoleon.’ 
At last the carriage appe The wilager wa 
hangers-on of the establishment hurrahedin een b 
yard as it drew up, the old butler applied the 


‘ d 
to the priming of the swivel and was prostrate 
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.. eword in his eagerness to welcome his old 
a his old friend’s daughter. d 
tad Baron Von Steinberg alighted, and bowed his 

. while Captain Rudolpk: handed out the lovely 
” "As ber light foot touched the pavement, Ade- 
1 anced to offer a bouquet; at one glance she 
vie ‘sted the exquisite beauty of her rival, and 

othe flowers, retired to an obscure corner of 
ort yard to conceal her anguish and despair. 
One festive train swept inte the castle. All was 
and uproar within doors. The baron could 
Lond contain the transports of his joy; and Von 
ee was equally excited. The excitement, how- 
pel to be too much for the fair Julia, whose 
yawn paler than the satin robe she wore, while 
pao, perhaps from sympathy, was uneasy and 


NS 1] of the: castle was rung for dinner, 
hg oy pescnotod to the great hall. But Ade- 
wie did not make her appearance. Search was made 
prher; she was not in her apartment. An angry 
fash oversp the brow of old Rosenburg at this 
wouncement, and after some minutes passed in 
viting for her appearance, he ordered dinner to be 
gved without her. The repast was not @ very gay 
oo notwithstanding the efforts of the master of the 
to make it so. e 
Night had long fallen, and Adelaide did not reep- 
The family, from being vexed, now became 
jummed, and it was determined to go in search of her. 
jadolph and the baron went forth with two servants 
soi torelies to scour the woods, after vainly searching 
timugh the castle. One of the men went on in ad- 
vce, He had been gone but a short time when hé 
ane back speechless with grief and amazement. 
jodolph and his uncle pushed forward threngh the 
thickets, and on the banks of a small stream, dammed 
to form a lake, they found the bonnet and shawl of 
nissing girl. 

"eed tall !” exclaimed Rudolph, “she has 
istroyed herself. I have noticed a strange wildness 
ia ber appearance for several days past; ina fit of 
watal aberration she has wandered away, and here 
fond her death.” iden 

Apiercing scream was heard at this moment. The 
lwoness, who had followed them, had recognized the 
gments of Adelaide. 

“Mychild! my cbild!” she shrieked, “my own! 
ny beautifal! she is no more.” 

“This ig worse and worse,” said the baron, wring- 
ing hishands, “This will make us all mad.” 

But at this moment a boat was seen approaching. It 
ms the miller, who brought with him the body of 
\iehide, dripping as it had been drawn from the 
viet, He laid her fair form upon the bank. The 
lwoness, who could not be restrained, threw herself 
wide her, and kissed her pale lips. Rudolph, too, 


vied the cold hands. 
“She lives!” he exclaimed. “She is not lost to 


J 


““Budolph—dear Rudolph!” murmured the poor 


“My child! my child! she lives !” cried the baroness. 
And it was indeed so. Sle had thrown berself into 
he water, indeed, but the miller, whe happened to be 
hand, had flown to her rescue, and she was now, 
iy the united efforts of Ler friends, restored to con- 


iousness, 

“Dear, dear Adelaide!” cried the baroness ; “your 
¢tepays me now for all my sufferings. Yes, 
tarest, you are my own,myonly child. Yes, baron,” 
Seadded, noticing the incredulous expression of her 
stand, “ the sup; death of a daughter has 
"ung from’ mother’s heart the despairing cry that 
Wiayed ber secret. In former days, I married, 
tetly, Colonel Schonfeldt, a brave soldier of the Em- 
hor, against whom my parents cherisheda deadly 
tunity. He fell upon the field of battle, and this poor 
ttl the fruit of our love, was committed to the hands 
ee till such time as I could take her to my 
lat, I avow it without shame, nor can you, baron, 
vhose noble qualities won my heart, reproach me 
Wihthe love I bear this dear girl.” 

Sheis my child now,” said the baron, ‘as well as 
jun, Letus take her back to the castle; she is a 
Hecious charge,” 

. "| will see to her,” said Rudolph, “ and it shall not 
my fault if she ever ove another protector.” 
bapa atts regained the castle, where Von Stein- 

“ Julia were anxiously awaiting their return. 
Tainkee Adelaide had been carefully attended to, 
ball Ph sought his uucle and guesis in the great 


oan Julia Von Steinberg,” said the soldier, 
, confessions are the order of the night, I must 
hy mine on record. I met you to-day ia-obedience 
enna > believing my heart was my own. ‘The 
tntonad night. has told me too truly that I had un- 
tee Uely lost it. But Iam aman of honour, and 


ty 
na Sccept my hand without my heart, it is 


4 


“ Captain Ernstein,” replied the beauty, “ I thank 
you for your frank confession. I cannot possibly 
accept your hand without your heart. Nay—do not 
frown, father—I have a secret for your ear, and if 
you do not wish to wreck your daughter’s happiness, 
you will urge me no further.” 

Von Steinburg frotmed, and then, clearing his 
voice, addressed the bron. 

“Come, Von Rosenourg,” said he, “confess that we 
have been acting like a couple of old fools, in trying 
our hand at match-making—it is a business for the 
young people themselves, and not for old soldiers like 
us. Say, shall we reduce the mutineers to obedience, 
or shall we let them have it their own way ?” 

“ Circumstances alter cases,” answered the baron. 
“When I proposed for Julia’s hand, I didn’t know my 
wife had a daughter to marry. Andif that were not 
the case, I am inclined to think the secret alluded to 
by the young lady would prove an insuperable ob- 
stacle to the ratification of our treaty.” 

This secret was no other than a love affair between 
the fair Julia and a certain count who had waltzed 
with her at the baths of Baden-Baden the preceding 
summer, 

We are glad to say that the flirtation thus happily 
commenced ended in matrimony. 

As for Rudolph, he was shortly after united to the 
fair Adelaide, on which occasion the baron gave such 
a rouse as the old towers of Von Rosenburg had not 
known since the rollicking days of its first feudal 
masters. 

It was illuminated at every window and loophole, so 
that the‘waters of the Rhine rolled beneath it a sea of 
fire, or as if their channels were everflowed with gene- 
rous Asmanihausen ; and the old butler discharged 
his swivel so many times, that hehad to be taken down 
from the battlements, and drenched with Rhenish to 
preserve his life. 

Thus ended all that is worthy commemorating in 
the modern history of the Castle on the vis 9 . 





ALL ALONE. 


Br £. D. EN. SOUTH WORTH, 
Asthor of “The Hidden Hand,” “ Self-Made,” de, &e. 








CHAPTER CXL. 
SYMPATHY. 
No radiant gem, which crested fortune wears, 
No pearl that glimmering hangs from beauty’s ears, 
Not the bright stars which night's blue arch adorn, 
No risins sun that gilds the vernal morn, 
Shine with such lustre as the tear which flows 
Down woman's tender cheek for other's woes. 
Darwin. 

Lity May slept soundly until near morning. Then 
she awoke, refreshed, but very much perplexed to find 
herself in a luxurious bed-chamber alone. For this 
sleep had been one of deep oblivion ; and the awaken- 
ing was confusion. 

Bhe had again to collect her thoughts and explore 
her memory. 

But it did net take her so long to do so now as it 
had taken her after her first sad awakening. 

In a very few minutes she recollected beth where 
she was and how she came in her present situation. 
And instantly a pang of remorseful tenderness pierced 
her heart. She seemed to realise intensely for the 
first time how great the agony of Owen must have 
been on discovering her flight!—how great that agony 
must be still! must be until time should wear it out. 

Prior to this—at first the stunning shock of the 
revelation that had been made to her, and then the 
benumbing despair in which she had left her home, 
and finally the stupefying fatigue of mind and body 
that had ensued upon all—had made her incapable of 
fully realizing the distress she had brought upon 
her beloved friends. 

But now, awaking fresh in the stillness of her bed- 

chamber and the coolness of the early morning hours, 
she keenly felt the wounds that she had inflicted upon 
them and bitterly reproached herself. 
“And, oh! to think I could be so hard-hearted 
as to sleep! While they—I know they have not 
slept a wink to-night! Oh, @wen! oh, my dear, 
kind, good brother! How could I leave you so! How 
could I do it! But it was for your own honour! For 
nothing else would I have left you, Owen! It seems 
so long since I left you! Ob, if I could only see your 
faee fora moment! Or hear your voice speak one 
word! Oh, I shall never see your dear eyes looking 
into mine again! never hear your dear voice calling 
me again! never more! never more! I cannot bear 
it! Ican—cannot bear it! I have tri—tried to do 
more than J-am able! I shall die! I shall die!” 
gasped and sobbed the poor girl, burying her face in 
the pillows and shaking ber whole slight frame in 
the passion of her grief. 





Hour after hour she sobbed and cried, with only 








short intervals of cessatien like the fitful lulls in a 
Storm. 

At last, when the earliest beams of the rising sun 
were glinting through the interstices of the Venetian 
shutters, Lily May had wept herself into exhaustion, 
and then into sleep. 

Two hours later Gladdys Powis, in white cashmere 
dressing-gown and soft slippers, stole on tip-toe into 
the room to gaze upon her new found prize, for such 
she considered the stranger. 

“She has been crying; she has been crying very 
bitterly, poor child,” said the lady, as she stooped over 
the young girl and noticed the damp, dislevelled hair, 
the flushed and tear-stained face, the tear-drops still 
hanging on the eyelashes, and the fitfully shaken 
bosom—shaken by sobs that still in sleep disturbed 
the sleeper. 

Gladdys lightly laid her hand upon the fair girl’s 
brow. Perhaps there was mesmeric power in tle 
touch, for the shuddering sobs gradually ceased; the 
troubled bosem grew still; the trembling lips and 
quivering eyelashes closed, and the restless slumberer 
slept in peace. 

Then did Gladdys glide from Lily May’s room 
and return to her own, to make her breakfast 
toilet. 

She rang for the housemaid and gave orders that 
the young lady who was their guest was not to be 
disturbed. 


Arthur and Gladdys breakfasted alone, and talked 
of their mysterious guest. 

After breakfast Arthur walked out. Gladdys tried 
various means to while away the time until the fair 
girl, who had taken sueh a strong hold upon her sym- 
pathies, should awake. She tried a little embroidery, 
but. could not settle herself to the work. She tried a 
little music—but that would not do. She cut the 
leaves of a new magazine—but there was not an arti- 
ele in it that could fix her attention. At last sherang 
for her maid. And when that young person came, 
Gladdys said : 

“ Tell the housemaid that as soon as the young lady 
in the rose-room wakes she must come and inform me. 
But warn her that the young lady is not to be dis- 
turbed.on any account.” / 

And when Bessy went away with these instructions, 
Bessy’s mistress tried a little drawing ; but that would 
not do. So she took to pacing up and down the 
length of the reom. 

It was eleven o'clock before Lily May opened her 
eyes. And on this occasion she awoke éalmer and 
more collected than she had done since the revelation 
that had-so wounded her spirit and bewildered her 
senses. She awoke now with a clear remembrance of 
all that had happened within the last two days. But 
ah! ay the same ratio that her mind cleared, her heart 
san 

She looked around on the luxurious and beautiful 
rose-room in which she found herself, and was struck 
with remorse for being in the midst of so much com- 
fort and elegance while she felt sure that the dear 
friends she had left at home were mourning her 
absence and suffering the keenest anxiety on her ac- 


count, 

“Oh!” she sobbed, “I should rather be fasting in 
sackcloth and ashes for leaving such a loving brother 
and sister, and giving them so much sorrow! But it 
was for their honour I left them. Oh,'yes, Owen, dear- 
est—honour! Honour, Lily Gay! For if I am some- 
thing not fit for a lady's lips to speak or ears to hear, 
I am not fit to be your companion. That is certain. 
So it was for your own honour and respectability that 
I left you, dearest loves... And fer that cause you 
must bear the grief of losing poor Lily May. AndI 
must endure the bitter agony of parting from you.” 

_ she ended with an _ irrepressible burst of 
0 : 

“ But I will write to you to-day, and tell you that I 
am well, and well taken care of. I will leave out the 
date and the address. I will direct the letter to the 
cottage, and send ‘it through the general post-office. 
And that will relieve your anxiety for my safety, with- 
out informing you where to look for me. Honour, 
Owen, dearest! Honour, darling Lily Gay!” 

Saying this she dried her tears and arose from her 

Always accustomed to wait on herself, she rang no 
bell, but went to the wash-stand, and filled her own 
basin from the ewer, and set about the preparation of 
her simple morning toilet. 

Her movements about the room at length attracted 
the attention of the upper housemaid, who was on the 
watch while engaged in an opposite chamber. 

She came to the door and looked in, saw that the 
young lady was up, and then went to report the fact 
to her mistress, 

“ Lay a nice breakfast on the little round table of 
my sitting-reom ; it is so much prettier than the din- 
ing-room,” said Mrs. Powis to Lemuel, as she arose 
and went upstairs to see her guest. 

Lily May had finished washirg, and now stood be- 
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fore the dressing-glass combing and curling her beau- 

tiful ‘brown hair. She saw the lady enter by the re- 

flection of her figure in the glass and immediately 
tito meet her. : 

ery hope you Tested well Inst night, my deat.” said 

Mrs. Powis, taking the hand of her guest and kissing 

her. 

“TI rested very well, and I do thank you so much! 
Oh! you don’t know how much you did for me last 
night in letting me stay here. Thad no place to go 
to; and but for your goodness I should have been in 
the strects all night, and I do not believe that I could 
Lave lived until morfiing.” 

Saying this, Lily May lifted the lady’s hand to her 
lips and kissed it fervently. 

Al! what an electric thrill the pressure of those 
soft lips caused. 

“My dear, don’t speak of euch a possibility as ‘your 
being in the streets all night. It appals me! But 
such a thing could not have happened. I hope there 
is not in the length and breadth of London a house 
that would not have received you for the night, at 
least, had you askea for shelter,” said the lady, earn- 
estly. 

“Do you think so? But I should have been afraid to 
ask, I did not even come here with any intention to 
ask for shelter. I came to the porch bebause I thouglit 
no one Tved in the honse; and I fell asleep; and 
that was the way in which you found me; and 
it was not until after I woke up in the drawing- 
room that. I dared to ask, to stay,” said Lily May, 
frankly. 

- You were so frightened, my poor girl? Oh, your 
spirit must have been deeply wounded, indeed,” 
began the lady; but her voice broke down in 
tears; she was thinking, as she long afterwards ‘con- 
fessed: 

“ Suppose it had been my own child, 60 dfiven to 
desperation—so desolate—ava sd exposed!” 

Atid she wag pitying her young guest as she would 
have pitied her own child. 

“Don't grieve,” said Lily May. “Oh, pletse don't 
grieve for me! Indeed, ‘I shall do very well. I can’ 
sew vety neatly. ‘Lily’ Gay——” ‘stie caught ‘her 
breath, stopped short, and, chifd-like,” 
hand to her mouth and — her eyes in affright. 

She had said toe much in naming a member of her 
fainily. 

“ What were yeu saying, my dear?’ Trust’me, and 
speak freely,” said the lady, wiping her eyes. 

“Did you—did you hear tlie name I mentioned?” 
inquired Lily May, ret f 

“ Yes, dear, it was Milly Gray, was it not?” 

“No,” said Lily May, smiling ‘brightly with return- 
ing confiderice, “it wasn’t that. Never mind!” 

“ What was it you were going to say, dear?’ You 
may trust me fully.” 

“Iwas going to gay. that you nced not grieve for 
me, dear lady; nor fecl ay compassionate anxiety 
on my account, But if you have confidence enough 
in me, so far to befriend me as to recommend me to a 
situation, I could get my living asa seamstress. I 
can sew very neatly. I got the prize for plain sewing 
at school; and myself and my sister used to. make all 
cur oWn dresses and Owen's "again she caught 
her breath, stopped short, clapped her band to her 
mouth, and looked frightened. 

“ What is tlie matter, my dear.” 

“Ob, don’t tell! Please don't!” pleaded Lily wer. 

“Don't tell what, my dear? "What do you mean?” 

“The name! It slipped out! You heard it, did 
you not?” 

“‘ Yes, dear, it was Bowen.” 

Lily May smiled again in reviving confidence, 
Dut she asked herseli—‘Is this sweet lady a little 
deaf ?” 

We might have answered her “ Yes.” 

Yes, it was true, Those potent sedatives that had 
been administered in almost poisonous quantities to 
Gladdys years before, had left vestiges of their pre- 
sence in her system—one of which was, a slight 
deafness that she could never entirely get rid of, but 
that increased or diminished as the weather became 
damp or dry. 

“Now then, dear, finish what you were going to 
say te me,” 

“ Dear lady, it might all ‘be said in two words. I 
am a good dressmaker and shirtmaker; and if you 
would kindly recommend me to some of your friez ds 
who may be in need of a seamstress, I should not dis- 
credit your recommendation, and I should be very 
grateful.” 

“We will talk about that after a while, my dear. 
Now finish dressing, that you may take breakfast.” 

“Tt fs lAte, I fear.” 

“It.is nearly twelve, my dear,” said the lady, smii- 





ing. 
ra Twelve!” exclaimed the girl, in surprise, catching 
up a small, gold enamelled watch (a birth-day present 
from Owen) and consulting it. “It has run down! 
Al! I have not wound it up for two nights! But is 


her 


it nearly twelve? ‘Why, I never slept later than seven 
o'clock in the morning since I can remember!” 

And she began to hurry with her dressing. She 
opened her ‘leather bag and took from it various small 
articles of wearing apparel-—a clean collar,, cufis, 
pocket-handkerchief and stockings. 

Poor child! with all her reticence, she was a bad 
hand at keeping a seeret. All these little articles laid 
out upon the dressing-table were marked ‘with her 
name: 

“Lily May.” 

And Mrs. Powis, whose eyes were as sharp as her 
ears were dull, without seeking to pry into the secret 
at all, easily, and even inadvertently, read the name. 

When Lily May’s simple toilet was complete, she 
carefully replaced all ker little personal effects that 
were not in immediate ‘use into her leather bag. 

“Now, dear lady, I am ready to attend you,” said 
Lily May, with something of that sweet courtesy which 
had distinguished ber before the reception of that 
startling news which had jarred all her being into 
temporary chaos. 

Mrs. Powis smiled and led the way to a pretty 
little apartment on the same floor—a boudoir, asia 
fine lady would have called ft; a sitting-roem, as it 
was called by Gladdys, who always insisted that 
the English language was: good ‘enough for her 


use. 

Into this sitting-room, then, whose white lace and 
blue silk curtained windows looked out upon a pleasant 
garden at the back of the house, Gladdys introduced 
her guest. 

Near one of the windows stood a little round table 
covered with a deep fine white damask cloth ; adorned 
with an elegant little service of: silver and white 
Sevres china ; and provided with a delicious breakfast 
of'tea, chocolate, light rolls and biscuits, butter, game 
and fruit. 

Two soft, deep resting-chairs were drawn up, one 

on each side of the table, and ‘beth so placed that the 
-gccupants could look through the window and enjoy 
the view of the garden while they Werte breakfasting. 

Mrs. Powis placed her gnest in qnevof, these chairs 
and took the other herself, saying : 

“This is my luncheon hour, my dear; so I shall 
share your repast.” “' 

“Oh, I am glad of that. It will be so much plea- 
ganter to breakfast with you for a companion than 
alone,” said Lily May, smiling, as Mrs. Powis ar- 
ranged the cups. 

“ Tea or chocolate, my dear ?”’ 

“Chocolate, please; and very sweet,” said the 
school-girl, 

Mrs. Powis prepared a cup of the chosen.beverage 
and passed it to‘her guest. ‘ 

Then she poured outa cup of tea for herself, say- 
ing, with a smile: 

“Tam a tea-drinker, a very intemperate one, too; 
for 'T ‘drink it three or feur times a day. But this ex- 
cess, which would ‘hurt another person, ‘réally does 
me'good ; because, years ago, ‘the tone of my nervous 
system was so lowered by a long course of powerful 
sedatives that it has not yet recovéred; so that ‘the 
same genet, of nervous stimulant that would in- 
juriotsly extite another person scarcely affects me 
at all. Here are some ertolans, dear, a delicious Tittle 
bird, roasted on skewers. These are the first of the 
season, I really do believe, for they are seldom 
brought to market before the first of September,” said 
Mrs. Powis, putting two or vhree of the tiny birds 
upon ‘her guest's plate. 

Lily May proceeded with her breakfast in silence ; 
but started suddenly when the hostess mentioned tliat 
she would be going away in a few days, 

“Oh!” exclaimed Lily May. “Are you really going 
away 60 soon ?” 

“Yes, dear. We go on business, to seek out, and 
make acquaintance with, the young man who, failing 
children of Gur own, is the heir-at-law of our old 
family estate. He. is a baronet, but very r, lam 
told; and so we think he would be all the better‘for a 
little assistance now. But, ob, how strange it is that 
I, who am not usually of an indiscreet. or gossiping 
tendency, should be’ telling you all our family affairs, 
as if you were an old acquaintance, an intimate friend, 
or a near relation. How very strange,” said Mrs. 
Powis, reflectingly. 


“But Iam so sorry you are going away! Oh! so 
sorry !” said Lily May, ready to cry. 
“Don't look so woe-begone, my dear! Before we 


go I shall see ti.at ‘your future is made secure. I will 
place you either among my friends or in some board- 
ing school. I will do that for tho sake of my own 
dcar ¢! ild, who died sixteen years ago.” 

“Oh! it is not of myself 1 am thinking, but of the 
parting from you. I have not known you long, dear 
lady, but you have been such a tender friend to me 
that I should grieve to part with you.” 

“Perhaps you will not have to part with me, dear. 
I, myself, should love to have so sweet a companion 
in my journey.” 





“* And I would make myself usefyl,” sai 
eagerly; “indeed I woul ta love, yon ee Ma, 
“Phank you, thank you, my. dear, Jf wher 

time comes I see no reason against Your going 
shall go as my little friend and companion,” Jou 

“Oh! I would be so grateful and so useful! Ana 
you. were. sick I would nurse yon. I should'so'| 
nurse you. Yes,and I.am.a very good nine 4. 
I know a great deal about sickness, for Owen's rir 
was. a doc——” 

Lily May caught her breath and cla 
to her lips, and stared: with affright. Pane 
beon on the point of; revealing—if she had not quite 
revealed—her secret, 

Truly she.was very unskilful in concealment, 
And before another word could be uttered, Arth 
Powis entered the room in laste, cast his eap ion 
side table, and threw himself intoa chair. Ho winks 
such a state of excitement that he either did hot see, 

or seeing, did not recognize his young guest, 

Lily May, perceiving that something was wron 
with delicate taet softly arose, slipped. from the . 
and went to her own chamber.to seek writing materia 
to write the letter that, she intended should give case 
to Owen’s mind, without revealing her dwelli place, 

And as soon as Lily May had left.the mma 
turned to her husband and inquired: 

“Arthur, what. on earthis.the matter? You lok 
as if you had seen a ghost.” 

“Porhaps I have. A ghost.of,the past, or thenam 
of such a ghost.” 

“ You speak in riddles.” 

“ What-do you think has happened?” 

“What? How.can I tell? You alarmma” 

“Who-do you think has had the effrontery t n- 
turn to’this country?” 

“Wh? Do you mean James Stukely ?” 

| “No; poor innocent fellow! He came back yeas 
ago. No, not he!” ; 

“Whothen? You donot mean——?” 

“ Yes.” 4 

| * Not?” 

“ Yes, I say!” 

“Mrs, Jay Llewellyn?” 

4 Herself!” , } 

“ Arthur! what da you mean to do?” 

“ To have her arrested!” 

“No! Let bygones be-bygones.” 

“ What! with a woman stained and blackened 
with every known and unknown crime ia, the mi- 
verse? Never!” 

“ Arthur, the length of time that has elapsed sias 
the commission of those crimes will give her immer 
nity from punishment.” 

“Tt will not, Gladdys. Years ago she escaped the 
penalty of ‘her crimes by flight. As a fugitive from 
justice, she is liable to arvest whenever and wherever 
she can be found. And I no sooner saw her nam 
among the passengers that arrived by the Hungarian 
‘this morning than I went to the police-office aud st 
the police on her track.” 

“A woman, Arthur——” 

“No! no woman; buts fiend, whom: I will hut 
back:to Hades! @li! ‘the ‘time bas been long, lst 
Justice shall stil triumph.” 





CHAPTER CXLL 
MR. STUKELY AND HIS ONLY MOTHER. 
Approach thou like the rugged Russian bear, 
The Coa oe but aust, yh ber aty 2 
ake anys 
Shall sever tremble. ~ Shakespeart 

Tre years'that bad passed so prosperously over tle 
heads of Owen and hie sisters had passed thriltily 
over those of Mr. Stukely and ‘bis wife. 

Mr. Stukely drove the peddling business and throv 
upon it. And “Miss Nélly;”as he persisted in mi 
calling his lawful spouse, helped ‘him by making «xd 
trimming caps, cuffs, collars, ‘and undersleeves, aad 
dressing dolls for his sales. 

Time had brought them three children, ‘all girls 
aged respectively three years, eigliteen months, ay 
six weeks. And yet bright, active, energetic“ Mis 
Nelly” kept but one servant, a half-grown girl. all 

The young couple were very popitlar mg 
classes ‘of society in their neighbourhood; | 
strangely enough, they mingled socially with 
classes. Mr. Stukely’s birth and position as orf 
of the old Forest Lodge estate, or whiat was left bt 
gave him a standing in ‘the county, which ore 
pursuit.of “perambulatory commerce,” as he ca 
trade, could not seriously affect. hepart 

And this was not the result of any effort on thepa 
of James Stukely to keep up his connection - Ivo 
landed gentry of the neighbourhood, but of inal 
unsouglit personal popularity. He was such 8 oe 
innocent, unpretending young man—alwaye ther, 
rally and sincerely deferring to tlie opinions ) 





that no one could help liking him, And “Miss Nelly, 
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looks and gaiety, was almost as great a 
iyoarite as her husband. 


giih her good 
4nd othe young couple were often invited out to 
nner or tea by their neighbours. 

They were very happy and very prosperous, not- 
rihstanding, OT, perhaps, because of the fact that 
s\fiss Nelly” was master of the business as well as 
pitress of the house; a8 it was inevitable it should 
p—-having the stronger intellect and will of the two. 
may seem strange that Nelly Blythe, with her keen, 
wright, strong intelligence, should have loved and 
saried such a simple fellow as James Stukely ; but 

tly she loved him for his comely person, affec- 
jinate heart, and good disposition, and married him 
puke care of him. : z 

Andit is certain that while most women in marry- 
in seek strength to lean on and wisdom to learn from, 
gay women of more force of character and self-reli- 
se seek weakness to support and simplicity to guide, 
wi marry men of fewer years or feebler natures than 


ir OW. 
oie Nelly ” belonged to this seeond and smaller, 
or perliaps exceptional class of women. Mr. Stukely 
ns really two years older than “ Miss Nelly”; but he 
sso much weaker in mind that she looked upon 
\imalmost as one of the children—and with altogether 
ynueh cherishing tenderness. 

He was' deeply conscious of all that he owed to his 
jright little wife, and he was accustomed to tell her 
wd others fhat it was very extraordinary, but if it 
jad not been for “ Miss Nelly,” he should have gone to 
tedogs long ago ; au opinion in which all his hearers 
silently agreed. 

In all these years he had not heard from his “ only 
nother.” He suffered seme oceasional twinges of 
morse for not writing to her; but he feared to 
dstord her, and he hoped that she would remain in 
iguoranee of his present residence. 

Butevents soon proved that Mrs. Llewellyn must 

dmys have known where to pounce upon herson 
whenever she should desire to do so; and: like the 
kepardess; she was only drawing back to make the 
fercer spring. 
Itwasa five day in September. Mr. Stukely had 
aldout all his spring and summer goods, and had 
wtyet received his autemn and winter stock. Se he 
hia holidey, and was making the mest of it in the 
toon of his family. 

They were all in the old drawing-room, which for 
iyspaeious size, many leaf-shaded windows and freo 
valilation, was a favourite resort. Miss Nelly” never 
would permit this: room: te be fitted up and kept for 
company, because she said it would'ruin her in carpet- 
ig and curtaining; but she had chosen a much 
smaller room‘in the opposite side of the hall, and had 
finished it neatly as the “ best parlour.” 

They were all in the old drawing-room then. 

“Miss Nelly "—while waiting for the-autumn and: 
sinter fashions. to-arrive before she could make up 
ty move caps, cuffs, collars and undersleeveés for her 
tustomere—was seated on the old sofa, engaged in the 
lonely employment of mending clothes, a large-sized 
wrk-basket'full of which was’ beside her. 

Mr, Stukely sat at tlie other end of the sofa, giving 
we of the little ‘children a ride on his beot to the 
tne-lonoured tune of “ Bide a cob horse to Banbury 
Ors.” He was very happy. No shadow of coming 


wil darkened the brightness of his countenance. Mr..| Ind: 


Stukely had net # prophetic soul. 

The other of the twe little children was crawling 
‘ound her mother’s feet in search of the kitten. 

The youngest babe was fast asleep in tlie cradle. 

_ Hush !” said “ Miss‘Nelly,” pausing with the needle 
— and listening ; “1 thought I heard a car- 


“Wall, my love, it is only somo vehicle passing on 
i read. You will have to get used to hearing 


“Jamen Stukely, the: carriage is coming here; I 
meme of i” said “ Miss Nelly.” Te se. 
sttaordivary! How you persist in a thing! 
Wlatearriage should be coming here? And even if 
Ushoutd, = need we care ?” 
na you so! It is coming into the 
wad tid “Miss Nolty,” hastily hiding the most 
: mid of the tattered garments under the cover 
7 © work-basket. And now here it is coming 
“twa to the door!” 
|, "let it come,’ as the beggar said of the 
nil ‘i cant hurt me?” replied Mr. Stukely, 
pomp his'baby wp and’ down. 
nae tt that moment the carriage was seen to roll 
HGone ndowey sad heard to stop at the door. 
Ri of the neigiibours, no doubt,” said Mr, 
; rhberta gets dr child'on each knee, and trot- 
Tig to the tune of the lively jig “ Hippittit- 
et uext moment the door opened and ad- 


Xi 
date ay Lewellyn, and her familiar demon, the 


Mr. Stukely dropped both his babies, tottered to his 
feet, and stood with open mouth and eyes, staring and 
chattering : 

“ Ex—-ex—ex—ex—traordinary !” 

The children, released, threw tliemselves behind the 
entrenchments of their mother’s skiris, frem which 
defences they cautiously reeonnoitred the enemy. 

“Miss Nelly” had never seen Mrs. Llewellyn, but 
knew at once who the intruder must be; and stood 
just as she had risen, with her needle-work in her 
hand, looking a little startled, a little more curious, 
and most of all defiant. 

“What is all this?” demanded Mrs. Llewellyn, 
speaking as if she had just returned from a morning's 
drive and an absence ef a few hours, instead of from a 
sea-voyage and an expatriation of several years. 
“What is this, I ask you? And who is that bold 
woman ?” 

“Tt—tit—tit—tit—it’s Miss Nelly! And please 
don’t hurt her. I'm sure she’s del—lel—lel—lel— 
lighted to see you, motier, and soam I!” stammered 
Mr. Stukely, but his look of consternation belied his 
words. 

“ What?” fiercely demanded the woman, in a tone 
like a thunder-clap, at which Mr. Stukely started and 
winced as if he had been struck. “ What is the mean- 
ing of this, sir? Whose children are those ?” she added, 
pointing to the peeping youngsters, 

* They—ey—ey—ey—ey——” began Mr. Stukely; 
but instead of getting on, he stopped, andshivered and 
shook. 

The children in question, fitding attention par!icu- 
larly called to themselves, drew in their little heads 
like turtles, and hid them behind the folds of their 
mother’s skirts. 

“Task you, sir, whose are those?” demanded the 
lady, scowling darkly on her son. 

* They are ‘Mim—mim—mim—mim—Miss Nelly’s, 
and mi—mi—mi—mi—mine !” chattered Mr. Stukely. 

“You shamelesss viilain!”cried the lady, glaring 
malignently at “ Miss Nelly.” “ How dare you bring a 
creature like that into my house ?” 

“Bub—bub—bub—but she’s an honest woman! 
She is indeed, mottier. Don’t hurt her! Pitck into 
me! It was all my fault!” implored Mn Stukely, 
getting before “ Miss Nelly,” and spreading out his 
arms to protect her. 

And, to do the poor fellow justice, it was net for 
himself, but for “ Miss Nelly,” that he was so despe- 
rately frightened. 

“ Silence: !” thundered the lady, in a voice and with 
a stamp that shook the windows:and woke the baby. 

“ James Stukely,” said Mrs. James, gently putting 
him aside, “ge and taku the baby intothe nursery, 
and leave me to deal with this lady.” 

* Dui—dud—don't say anytliing to her, Miss Nelly, 
my dear—don’t ! She's got a horrid tem—TI mean, a 


‘high spirit, has my only mother.” 


“T don’t care- how high her spirit is; I can raise 
mine higher. Go and do as I tell you, James 
Stukely.”” 

“But T dud—dare not leave you alone with her, 
Miss Nelly. Indeed, she might hmt—I meant to 
say ” 

“T know what you meant to say, my dear; but 
there is no danger. Now do, like a good boy, take 
the poor baby away, and leave mo to deal with this 

” 





“ But, Miss NeHy f 

“Doras the woman tells you, and don’t stand ehatter- 
ing and shivering there’! rapped out Mrs. Llewellyn, 
every word sounding like a blow. 

“Oh, lor! oh, dear! oh! whatshall I do? They're 





‘both sueli awful tem ——higli-spirited women; they’H 


do each other mischief; Tam sare they witl!—— 
Hish-sh ! there, come to its pappy,” said Mr. Stukely, 
as he unwillingly crept away to the cradle and teok 


Fup the baby, aud carried it from the room. 


But instead of carrying it quite away, he hovered 
about the door, dandling and lushing it, and peeping: 
cautiously in to watch the epponents lest they should 
proceed to extremities. 

“ Now, then, you—womaa! I suppose you know 
that you and your childten have got to tramp im- 
mediately !” 

“ Ah!” said “ Miss Nelly,” coolly. 

“This instant! Not another second shall this 
house be contaminated’ by the presence of a creature 
like you !” 

“ Indeed !” said “Miss Nelly,” raising her eyebrows. 

0 Don’t answer me in that manner, you impudent 
minx !” 

“ You are Mrs. Jay Llewellyn, I presume,” said 
Nelly, quite ealmly. 

“ What is that to you, you bold minx ?” scornfully 
demanded the lady. 

“You just now wished to know who I was ;, so; 
assuming you to be Mrs. Jay Llewellyn, I introduce 
myself. Iam Mrs. James Stukely, your son’s wife.” 

“ So it would seem; but without the aid of church 





or minister.” 


“ And as such I did you welcome to Forest Lodge,” 
continued the young wife, calmly passing over the 
insult, and courtesusly presenting her hand. 

“That's right! That's the way to behave to an 
only mother. You're an angel, Miss Nelly, and I love 
you. Hish-ish! there, there, don’t cry, pappy’s pet!” 
put in Mr. Stukely, from his post of observation, 
— he gently tossed and soothed his youngest 

rn. 


No one replied to him, however, for Mrs. Llewellyn, 
striking away the offered hand of her daughiter-in- 
law with angry scorn, replied : 

“ Yon, you dare to say that you welcome me to my 
own house id / 
“ Your son's house, madam, I welcome you to.” 

“You impudent, bold-faced vixen !” 

“Oh, lor! oh, dear! they'll come to blows! Hish- 
ish! that’s a dear baby,” said Mr. Stukely, putting 
his head in at the door, watching the disputants, 
dandling the baby, and bewailing his own fate. 

“Don't call hard names, Mrs. Llewellyn.” 

“How dare you take my name between your 
shameful lips, you x 

“Oh, lor! Oh, dear! Oh, mother, don’t! Miss 
Nelly is a very high-spirited woman, and she might 
dc you a mischief, Hish—thut’s a good baby.” 

“Wold your tongue, minx! what have you been 
doing t+ turn the head of that booby ?” 

“] wave been marrying him,” coolly answered 
“ Miss Nelly.” 

“Marrying him! Do you pretend to persist that 
you are married to him—you!” 

“ Do you pretend to insinuate that I should be here 
unless 1 were: married to him?” now angrily de- 
manded the young wife. 

“Oh, my goodness me, what shall I do? Oh, Miss 
Nelly, don’t aggravate her ; she’s a very high-spirited 
woman, is my mother. Hish-ish—hish-ish !” said Mr. 
Stukely, still hovering about the door, and alternately 
expostulating with the women and soothing the baby. 

“Come, Mrs. Llewellyn,” continued “ Miss Nelly,” 
in a calmer tone, “I see very plainly how the matter 
stands with you. You have been driven here by 
necesssity ; else you had never come. « Such being 
the case, Mrs. Llewellyn, and you being my husband's 
mother, you shall be welcome, always provided you 
treat us both with reasonable regard.” 

“That's right, Miss Nelly. ‘hank you, my dear. 
Ob, you are—Hish! there, then! don’t cry, pappy’s 
baby—a real treasure, my dear! that you are!” put in 
Mr. Stukely, from the door. 

“ Make terme with you, you impudent thing,” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Llewelyn, scornfully. 

“IT think you had best. Tho terms are easy. I 
only require that you shall ceaso to use bad words and 
call hard names and that you shall treat us with cem- 
mon decency in return for the welcome that we slall 
give you.” 

“And if I do not choose to do so, minx! how 
then?” 

“ Even then, Mrs. Llewellyn, I should not show 
you the door.” 

“Qh, you wouldn’t.” 

“No; because you aro my hiasband’s mother, and 
to do so weuld be uadutiful. But I tell you what I 
would do.” ; 

“What ?” ; 

“T would leave you in possession of the house and 
take-your unfortunate son away from it, and make 
him a heme somewhere else, where he would enjoy 
the peace his kind heart deserves.” 

“You would!” screamed the lady. 

“Yes, [ would. Forin two words, Mrs. Llewellyn, I 
wilt not have him driven into mauia or idiotcy, as he 
may be if subjected to your ill-treatment for any 
length of time. For his head is not very strong.” 

“No; heaven knows it is not, or he would never 
have taken up with; you,” retorted the lady. 

“Mother! Miss Nelly! Oh, do for goodness sake— 
don’t pitch into each other so. Don’t let your angry 
passions rise. Remember Watts! do remember Watts! 
‘Let dogs delight to,’ et. cetera. Oh, my goodness 
gracious me, | know I ought to be very thankful and 
all that for the blessings I enjoy in sucha wife and 
such a mother; but—there! hish-ish, don’t ery ; 
pappy: aint scolding pappy’s baby.” 

hus spoke Mr. Stakely, while: the skirmish of 
words was actively kept up by the ladies, 

“ And when I say his head is-not very strong, Mrs. 
Llewellyn, I also say, in the face of all that, that.I 
love and esteem him. Yes, madam, you may stave in 
scornful astonishment that anyone should love. or 
esteem your son, but I do esteem, as well as.love him, 
for his affectionate heart and: geod. disposition and 
purely unselfish nature—qualities, Mrs, Llewellyn, 
that are not always possessed: by men with stronger 
heads,” said “ Miss Nelly.” 

“Yes, you artfal minx! that-was the style in which 
your false and flattering tongue deluded the poor boy! 
But your reign is over !—you shall:tramp !” 











“Take care Mra. Llewellyn. I warn you that I will 
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not longer submit to such language,” exclaimed “ Miss 
Nelly,” flushing to her brows. 

«Oh, it’s coming! It’s coming now! Oh, my good 
gracious me, to have one’s only wife and only mother 
pitch into each other so furiously. Hish-ish, pappy’s 
ba ~? 


Thus cried Mr. Stukely, almost dancing with dis- 
traction as he stood at the door, afraid to go in, and 
afraid to go away, and driven nearly frantic with his 
dread of a collision between the women on the 
one side, and his desire to soothe the baby on the 
other. 

Meanwhile the war of words went on vigorously. 

Mrs. Llewellyn’s language and manners were both 
to the last degree insulting and exasperating. 

‘Miss Nelly,” with all her desire for peace and order, 
lost her patience and her temper together, and re- 
torted—“ giving the lady as good as she sent,” to use 
“ Miss Nelly’s” own expression. 

Indeed, there were words bandied on both sides 
that I would not like to set down here. 

At length the battle waged so fiercely that Mr. 
Siukely could no longer restrain himself; but, with 
the baby still clasped in one arm, he danced distract- 
edly towards them, crying out: 

“Oh, mother! Oh, Miss Nelly! Don’t let our 
angry passions rise so high! Don’t let the hea~ 
then rage together so furiously! Remember Doctor 
Watts and the hymn-book! and ‘let bears and lions,’ 
you know, ‘because it is their nature, too!’ Oh, dear! 
dear me! they are not minding a word I say !” cried 
the desperate fellow, grabbing wildly at his hair with 
one hand, while he held the baby fast with the other. 

And the wordy war was waged in spite of him. 

“Pray how does your dupe support himself, you 
insolent vixen ?” sharply demanded Mrs. Llewellyn. 

“ By peddling, you refined lady,” quietly answered 
“ Miss Nelly.” 

“Peddling!” screamed Mrs. Llewellyn, in angry 
scorn. 

“ Per-per-per-per-perambulatory commerce, mother. 
It is perambulatery commerce, Miss Nelly, my dear. 
There's everything in a name,” stammered Mr. 
Stukely, deprecatingly. 

But his mother did not deign to notice his well- 
meant endeavour to smooth matters over by fine 
words. 

“ Peddling ?—What! have you degraded him to that, 
you low——” 

“ Take care, Mrs. Llewellyn, you are getting upon 
dangerous ground! I have warned you that I will 
not again submit to be calledout of my name by you!” 
interrupted “‘ Miss Nelly.” 

And her flushed cheeks and flashing eyes added 
force to her words. 

“Oh, Miss Nelly! Miss Nelly, my love!” cried Mr. 
Stukely, dancing, “you have the best temper of the 
two. Not bat what you both have excellent tempers; 
but yours is, perhaps the most yielding! Consider, 
my dear, do consider! She is my mother! The only 
mother I have in the wide world——” 

“ Heaven help you if you had more of them!” ex- 
claimed “ Miss Nelly.” 

“So bear with her for my sake,” continued Mr. 
Stukely, without heeding the Ries tion. 

“If you will stop dancing and quiet, James 
yee a I will manage this lady,” said “Miss Nelly,” 

rmly. 


- mr mé, you audacious minx!” violently ex- 
claimed Mrs. Llewellyn. 

“ Ohy there they go at it again! They'll come to 
blows presently! Oh! thank goodness, there comes 
Parson Morley, and he'll make ‘em keep the peace !” 
exclaimed Mr. Stukely, ranning excitedly toward the 
windows and looking out. 





CHAPTER CXLIL 
A LUCKY VISITOR. 


His very manners teach tp amend, 
They are so even, grave, and holy; 
No stubbornness so fixed, nor folly 
To license ever was so t, 
As twice to tres: in his sight; 
His look would so correct it when 
He chid the vice yet not the men. 
Ben Jonson, 

Anp‘in fact at that moment the parson’s gi sed 
the windows and drew up before the door. oa 

And thé next instant Mr. Morley, admitted by Patty, 
entered the room. 

Mr. Stukely, baby in arms, danced up to meet him, 
exclaiming eagerly: 

“Thank heaven! Oh, thank heaven you kave 
come, Mr. Morley! Surely Providence has sent 
you to me at this awful crisis. And you will save 
them !” 

“ Why, what is the matter?” inquired the parso 
aghast at ‘this address, " " 

“Oh, sir, my wife and mother! forgetting all about 


each other like bears and lions! And they have 
given me the baby to hold till they fight it out!” ex- 
claimed Mr. Stukely, in a scared whisper. q 

Mr. Morley, naturally enough, glanced at the ladies 
in question. 

But atthe first entrance of the reverend visitor, 
they had suspended hostilities, and they now stood 
like combatants unwillingly interrupted and eager to 
continue the fray. 

Mr. Morley saw that there was noimmediate danger 
of a renewal of the contest, and he turned to Mr. 
Stukely and said: 

“So your good mother has arrived?” 

“ Yes, sir,” sighed Mrs, Llewellyn’s only son. 

“You were not expeeting her?” 

“No more than I was expecting ap earthquake,” 
said Mr. Stukely. 

“It must have been a delightful surprise to you.” 

“ So it was, sir—delightful,” said Mr. Stukely, mak- 
ing up the most lugubrious face, in his efforts to 
smile, 

“ But what is this thet you were telling me when I 
came in ?—something about a misunderstanding be- 
tween the ladies. It.is nothing very serious, I hope!” 
enquired Mr, Morley, lowering his voice. 

“Oh no! nothing very serious!” replied Mr. Stukely, 
with the same galvanic effort to smile. “ Only,” he 
added, in a lower tone, “they are ready to tear each 
other !” 

Just at that moment Mrs. Llewellyn, and even Miss 
Nelly, looked as if they would mucli rather “tear” 
Mr. Stukely himself for hig want of discretion in so 
frankly exposing them to Mr. Morley; while they 
were really restraining themselves and getting upon 
their good behaviour before the minister. 

Mr. Morley perceived the state of the case, and so 
discreetly stooped and whispered to Mr. Stukely : 

“Present me to your good mother. I am anxious 
to make her acquaintance,” 

“Extraordinary! Are you? You shall do it, then, 
immediately. Come,” said Mr. Stukely, leading the 
parson across the room and presenting him in this 
manner: 

“Mother, this is the Reverend Mr. Morley, our 
minister. Mr. Morley, Mrs, Llewellya—my only 
mother.” 

“Tam very happy to make acquaintance with Mrs. 
Llewellyn. [I have known her son most favourably 
for several years,” said Mr. Morley, bowing low before 
the lady. 

“Thank you, sir,” with a haughty nod, was all the 
answer she returned. 

“Mr. Morley is a very great favourite with Miss 
Nelly, and so is she with him,” said Mr. Stukely, by 
way of saying something eminently conciliating. 

“Yes! yes 





I have a very great esteem for Mrs. 
James Stukely, and I hope the sentiment is returned. 
And I congratulate you, madam, on the possession of 
so charming a daughter-in-law,” said Mr. Morley. 

Mrs. Llewellyn drew down her mouth, 

‘* And how ere you, my child, and how are my 
little god-children?” blandly continued the parson, 
shaking hands with “ Miss Nelly” and patting the bendy 
of the two little ones, who now ventured to come ou 
from behind their intrenchments and show them- 
selves. 

“We are all well and happy, and very glad to see 


a chair,” said ‘“‘ Miss Nelly,” gaily ; for hershort-lived 
anger seemed all to have fled. She rang a bell, which 
jaw por Patty into the room. And then she turned 
and said: 


A Mrs. Llewellyn, will you excuse my attendance, 
and it my little maid to show you to your 
ch , where you cam lay off your bonnet and 


a oe 

t could Mrs. Llewellyn do? She could not 
continue to affect to treat as an improper person a 
young woman whom the pastor of the parish acknow- 
ledged as an esteemed friend, and for whose children 
he stood sponsor? Atleast, she could not do so iu 
that pastor’s presence. So, with a grim nod, she 
turned away. 

“Show this lady into the best front bedroom that 
we keep for company, Patty; then take up fresh 
water and clean towels, and wait for orders,” said 
“ Miss Nelly,” ia a low voice to her little handmaid. 

Truly, “ Miss Nelly,” if she could have always kept 
her “angry passions” down, would have been an exem- 
plary little woman. 

Patty dropped a courtesy, and walked off in attend- 
ance upon her rew old mistress. 

“* Miss Nelly ” next turned her attention to the servant 
Mrs. Llewellyn had brought with her, but the huge 
mute was nowhere to be seen. 

“ My dear,” she said to Mr. Stukely, “ will you go 
out and look after that man, and find out whether his 
mistress wants the carriage put up or sent back to the 
village.” 

“Find out? I will, if I can; but there is not a 


you, Mr. Morley. So now give me your hat and take |. 


communicate with that mute, but my mother k 
take the baby, then,” said Mr. Stukely, putt et, 
youngest into the arms of “ Miss Nelly,” aad 
the room to comply with her request. 
Fortunately, he was not necessitated to draw 
his small stoek of ingenuity to converse with th, 
mute. He found that gorilla Standing at the hors’ 
heads, turning them in the direction of the cuepn 
with one powerful hand, while he pointed with th 
other towards the village; a pantomime go well y 
derstood by the watchful driver tkan he a 
gathered the reins, wheeled around and droyg of 
Mr. Stukely profited so much by this lesson 
dumb show that he, in his turr, took the mute by th 
shoulder, turned him towards the house, and pointed ig 
the direction of the servants’ door. 
Jude bowed gruflly and went in. 
Then Mr. Stukely returned to the old drawing. 
rooms and reported that the carriage had been sa; 
ck. 
“Then she means to stay with us,” said “ig 
Nelly,” with an involuntary sigh, 
Mr. Stukely nodded. 
Mr. Morley arose to.take leave. 
“Oh, no! please don’t go yet awhile, Mr, Morley, 
sir; your call was sucha providential one that hope 
you will stay longer,” pleaded Mr, Stukely, with 
qernoet sincerity in every lineament of. his honey 
ace. 

“ Yes, stop to dinner, Mr. Morley, do; it will bem 
the table in fifteen minutes. And James being x 
home all day to-day makes it a sort of family holiday 
with us,” said “ Miss Nelly,” cheerfully, 

“ And then the arrival of my only mother makesit 
a kind of family festival also,” added Mr. Stukely, 
with a spasmodic smile. 

And in this and in similar expressions used by thx 
poor fellow, there was no intentional hypocrisy, bit 
an insane effort to feel as he spoke, and as he ws 
convinced it was his duty to feel towards his mother, 

And Mr. Morley, who had a vague notion that lis 
presence at the feast might be really useful as wells 
desirable, bowed, thanked his host and hostess, sid 
he thought he would stop, and resumed his seat. 

“Miss Nelly,” who had hushed the baby to sleep 
now laid it ia the cradle and went out to dish up th 
dinner. 

She was such a good little ho that com 
pany could not well take her by surp’ She bad 
always a store of cakes, preserves and sweetmeats 
improvise a delicate dessert upon an emergency. 

er little maid came down to helpher. And wha 
the table was quite ready, Patty was sent back to 
summon her new old mistress to dinner, And “Mis 
Nelly” herself returned to the drawing-room, to amit 
Mrs. Llewellyn’s coming. 

Mrs. Llewellyn sailed into the old drawing-rom 
under protest. 

“ Will you give Miss Nelly your arm, if you pleas, 
Mr. Morley,” said James Stukely, as he offered bis 
own to his mother and led the way to the dinne- 
table. 

Little Patty, with a clean apron on, and « bright 
tray in her hand, stood ready to wait. 

“Miss Nelly” sat at, the head of the table, lit 
Stukely at the foot, Mr. Morley on the right haul 
and Mrs. Llewellyn on the left. 

Mrs. Llewellyn, with her air of haughty coldaes 
was a oelicent kill-joy to mene yet dg on 
thoughts could have been gu no insu’ : 
pany, at any premium, would bave insured “lis 


elly’s” life. 
(To be continued) 
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Tne elder Booth’s habits were exceedingly imegr 











lar, and so interfered with his performances at ms 
that an actor less gifted would have forfeited bis po 
larity beyond redemption. It was rarely that ws 
ed sober on the stage, and towards the close 
fife, it required all the vigilance and art of pre 
to keep him in a condition to appear on the sags 
all. The stories told of him in,this con’ are 
numerable, and some of them extremely ludicrous 
His appetite for liquor was absolutely hg 
Being without money atone time when in woe or 
he went to a pawnbroker’s shop, literally paw® slat 
self for money to purchase liquor, was Po val 
ticketed, and exhibited in a window, whore he st 
till “redeemed ” by a friend, On another “y 
being announced to appear in P | day tt 
Walnut Street Theatre, the manager, on the sewite 
performance, had Booth locked sp, but Tt ahd 
by the actor, who bribed the servant to Tnoertiog the 
of brandy, a saucer, and a clay pipe i the 
ipe through the keyhole, with the bow a ae » 
Craly was poured into the saucer, OR: od iy 
through the pipe by the thirsty tragedian, pie 
fact was disclosed when in twilight the poet if 
ceeded there to conduct him to the 








Doctor Watts and ‘dogs delight’ and pitching into 





human being in the world, as I know of, that can 


found him in an insensible condition. 
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2 PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES. 
Axonew Jounson, the successor of Abraham Lincoln 
sPresident of the United States, was born in Raleigh, 
Sorth December 29, 1808. His parents 
wt of the lowest class of Southern whites, and 
lly poor and uneducated. His father and 
wher either died or deserted him early ; for at the 
age of two years, Andrew Johnson was an in- 
a of the en Almshouse, where he remained 
was eight years old, when he was a) 
Paticed to a taiior at Raleigh. - 
learning his trade, however, he resolved to 
Pha effort to educate himself. His anxiety to be 
elo read was particularly excited by an incident 
is worthy of mention. 
of fentleman of Raleigh was in the habit of going 
the tailor’s shop and reading while the appren- 
am journeymen were at work. He was an excel- 
» and his favourite book was a volume of 
ag Principally of British statesman. Johnson 
ie interested, and his first ambition was to equal 
wholly Treader, and become familiar with those 
wa He took up the alphabet without an in- 
ane by applying himself to the journeymen 
L aldo om a Smagary a little assistance. 
& knowledge of the letters, he applied 
Phe loan bs! the a0 pen he had so often Tal 
ner made him a present of it, and gave 
eae instruction on the use of letters in the for- 
Wein anv Thus, his first exercises in spelling 
bed ant ag By perseverance he soon learned 
tina Wore @ hours which he devoted to his edu- 
Mom on the, night after he had finished his daily 
lk, ¢ thopboard. He now applied himself to 
Weingf wo to three hours every night, after 
Ts, ee to twelve hours at his trade. 
taped thon’ his trade, Johnson appears to have 


tough the country, as the manner of poor 
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[ANDREW JOUNSON, PRESIDENT OF TUE UNITED STATus. } 


tailors used to be. He worked for a while as a jour- 
neyman, at Laurens Court House, South Carolina, 
with a Mr. Denton. At theage of eighteen, he marrieda 
woman with little better education than himself, belong- 
ing to the same poor but industrious class. This person 
was not Jobnson’s first love. While working at Laurens 
Court House, he wooed and almost won a Miss W——, 
whose mother had three negroes and four children, as 
Johnson says, for he tells this story himself. His 
lady-love engaged herself to him provided he could 
get her mother’s consent. So, one Sunday night, 
Johnson mustered up courage and made his proposition 
to the old lady. He says that she received him with 
a storm of abuse,and wound up her tirade by remark- 
ing: “You. trifling, worthless abond! Do you 
suppose I am going to let my daughter marry a wan- 
dering journeyman-tailor? I know what you want. 
You are too lazy to work, and you are after my pro- 
perty.” With that the disconcerted lover bolted out 
of the house, followed by all the utensils the old lady 
could fling at him. He sought another interview 
with Miss W——, and finding that she was afraid to 
elope with him, he packed up his worldly goods and 
departed in high dudgeon, to subsequently marry the 
present Mrs. Johnson. 

While still young, Andrew Johnson and his wife emi- 
grated from) Nerth Carolina to Greenville, Tennessee, 
trudging the whole distance on foot. He carried his 
pack upon his back, and mended clothes for food and 
drink, and his faithful wife plodded along beside him, 
and relieved him of his burden when he was fatigued. 
Arrived at Greenville, Johnson opened a tailor’s shop, 
and plied the needle vigorously. Hard work brought 
a good living, and then he began to learn to read. His 
wife helped him at first, and such books as he could 
get hold of were his only other instructors. Then he 
joined a debating society, and before long it was dis- 
covered that, barring errors in language and pronxun- 
ciation, Johnson could make a good speech. At that 
time, a publie speaker of any ability could get elected 
to almost avy oflice in Tennessee, and Johnson there- 





fore turned hisattention to politics, taking the Demo- 
cratic side. 

The first office which he ever held was that of alder- 
man of the village, to which he was elected in 1828. 
He was re-elected to the same position in 1829, and 
again in 1830. In that year he was chosen mayor, 
which position he held for three years. In 1835 he 
was elected to the legislature. In the session of that 
year he took decided ground against a scheme of in- 
ternal improvements, which he contended would not 
only prove a failure, but entail upen the State 
a burdensome debt. ‘The measure was popular, 
however, and at the next election (1837) he was 
defeated. He became a candidate again in 1839. 
By this time many of the evils he had predicted 
were fully demonstrated, and he was elected by 
a large majority. In 1840 he served as presi- 
dential elector for the State at large on a Demo- 
cratic ticket. He canvassed a large portion of the 
State, meeting upon the stump several of the leading 
Whig orators. In 1841 he was elected to the State 
senate. In i843 he was elected to Congress, where, 
by successive elections, he served until 1853. During 
this period of service he was conspicuous and active 
in advocating the bill for refunding the fine imposed 
upon General Jackson at New Orleans in 1851, the 
annexation of Texas, the tariff of 1846, the war mea- 
sures of Mr. Polk’s administration, and a homestead 
bill. In 1853 he was elected governor of Tennessee 
after an oxciting canvass. ‘He was re-elected in 1855 
after another active contest. At the expiration of his 
second period as governor, in 1857, "he was elected 
United States’ senator for a full term, ending March 3, 
1863. 

While in Congress, Johnson made such good use of 
his opportunities to cultivate the acquaintance of po- 
litical leaders, that, soon after his return to Tennes- 
see, he was elected governor of the State. There was 
a great deal of local and social feeling against him 
during his term, but he managed to give pretty general 
satisfaction to his party. At the close of his term he 
was chosen United States senator, and was serving in 
that capacity when the present civil war began. At 
the beginning of the contest he was by no means a 
strenuous Union’ man, if he may be judged by his 
speeches. A Southerner and a Democrat, he was ar- 
rayed against the Republican party. On the 10th of 
January, 1861, speaking of President Lincoln, in the 
Senate, Johnson said: “ If we were apprehensive that 
encroachments would be made on the Southern States 
and on their institutions, in violation of the Constitu- 
tion, we could prevent him from having a dollar even 
to feed his army or navy.” Jobnson followed up 
this threat very singularly, for he not only sus- 
tained Lincoln in his violations of the Constitution, 
but has actually violated the Constitution himself. 
On the 18th of December, 1860, Johnson thus declared 
against the war, and planted himself upon an unequi- 
vocal e platform: ‘‘I do not believe that the 
Federal Government has the power to coerce a State ; 
for, by the Eleventh Amendment of the Constitution 
of the United States, it is expressly provided that you 
cannot even put one of the States of this confederacy 
before one of the courts of the country as a party.” 
The logic of this assertion is not very clear, but the 
sentiment is clearly that of a practical Disunionist. 

So much for the record of Andrew Johnson as a 
Union man ; and his record as an Anti-slavery man 
is equally full of blemishes. On the 24th May, 1860, 
he voted for the resolutions offered to the Senate by 
Jefferson Davis, which resolutions sustained the 
constitutional rights of the slaveholders, denounced 
the anti-slavery men, asserted the right to carry and 
hold slaves on free soil, and rebuked all measures 
calculated to impede the operation of the odious 
Fugitive Slave . This vote alone is sufficient 
to condemn Johnson in the eyes of all anti-slavery 
men of principle; but as if to make the case even 
stronger against him, he offered in the Senate, on the 
13th December, 1860, a series of resolutions proposing 
to establish “ a line running through the territory of 
the United States, net included within the States, 
making an equitable and just division of said territory, 
south of which line slavery shall be recognized and 
protected as property by ample and full constitutional 
guarantees.” Of course, this surrendered at a blow 
the free territory principle for which the Republicans 
were then arguing. This same series of resolutions 
also proposed thateach State should return the fugitive 
slaves within its borders, ‘‘ or pay double their cash- 
value out of the Treasury of the State.” Of course, 
this knocked away another prop of the Republican 
party, and made the Fugitive Slave Law more odious 
than ever. The same resolutions preposed that 
“ Congress shall never interfere with slavery in the 
district of Columbia.” This settles Johnson’s status 
as a party politician beyond question. 

In the last presidential contest, when Mr. Lincoln 
was re-elected president, Andrew Johnson was elected 
as vice-president; and the assassin’s blow which 
deprived his chief of life, has placed Andrew Johnson 
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in the seat of power as President of the United 
States. That he may know how to comport himself 
there, is the anxious hope of every one who desires 
the peace and welfare of a people who ‘are at length 
emerging from the horrible civil strife -which fer up- 
wards of four years amazed and grieved the werd 
Bue i must be confessed that President Johnson's 
expressionsof personal révenge against the leaders of 
the Seuth are of a kind that may foreshadow a dismal 
reign of terror. Mr. Johnson is “ thorough”—is no half- 
and-half revolutionist ; Le hes wrongs of his own, that 
stif! vankle in ‘his ‘breast; and it is to be feared that 
his previous sufferings have made him obdurate and 
implacable. - Reverting to his famous declaz - tion about 
the panishment of traitors, he has now defined it more 
explicitly ; he refers not to the mere accomplices in 
assassination, but to the chief soldiers and statesmen 
of the Confederacy. His assertion that “the rebel 
leaders must be punished and impoverished, and their 
social position destroyed,” is certainly not an augury 
of peace and reunion; and the language and despatches 
of Mr. Stanton have reeently been couched in a some- 
what similar spirit. 





P. T. Barnum bas been elected to Congress from 
the Bridgeport (Conn.) district, For obvious reasons 
we propese him for Speaker of the next House. 





THE MAY-BASKET. 





Tr was the last day of April—a balmy, summer-like 
day, yet, true to the character it sustained, of being a 
month of tears and smiles. A tiny cloud would now 
and then float along the azure sky, and, as it passed, 
shower down a few large drops, wkich lay sparkling 
like diamonds in the heart of many a wild flower that 
brightened the sunny slopes, er bloomed in some warm 
and sheltered nook. 

It had long been the custom at Brookvale, as in 
many other rera? towns and villages, to hang what 
are called “ May-baskets” on the outer door-knob of 
the residences of friends and acquaintances the first 
morning tw May. 

This was usually done at so early an hour that the 
inmates of the héuse were buried in sleep, so that 
these Mey-baskets would, without doubt, in the 
olden time, have been deemed the gift of some good 
fairy. 

Although those light, buoyant clouds, during the 
early part of the day, liad continued to sail across the 
sky, like so many graceful barks freighted with liquid 
gems, for a few hours before sunset not a speck bad 
dimmed the blue-fields of ether. 

Many amaiden might then heve been seen in the 
green pasturee and still greener meadows of Brookvale, 
gathering flowers to crown the May-basket which she 
intended to hang at the coor of some faveurite com- 
panion or friend, and beneath which seme tasteful 
present, generally the work of ber own fair fingers, 
was to be deposited. 

As a bevy of resy-checked, laughing girls turned 
tlhe corner of a green lane, some not only with their 
baskets, but straw hats piled high with floral trea- 
sures, which they bed found in lavish profusion, the 
stage-coach whirled by, and drew up at the hotel, some 
dozen or twenty yards distant. 

Seven or eight passengers ‘alighted, one of whom, 
a gentleman of twenty-five or twenty-six years of age, 
particularly attracted the attention of the young girls, 
though they veiled the interest they felt under such a 
show of carelessness that they scarcely appeared to 
notice him. 

“I know well enongh who it is,” said one of them, 
by the name of Janette Lawton. 

“Who de you think it is?” asked Julict Anderson. 

“Frank Morley! He is a brother te Mrs. Elmer, 
whese husband has recently purchased the fine housé 
and grounds nearly opposite the hotel. I shouldn't 
wonder if he should go a-Maying to-morrow with 
Clara Elmer, whieh will give us a ehance of being in- 
trodueed to him.” 

‘“* Where shall you hang your May-basket, Juliet ?” 
inquired one of the girls. 

“Oh, that’s a scoret,” returned Juliet, laughing. 

“IT shall prepare two,” said Janette Lawton. “I 
have a wreath of the sweetest feather flowers to put in 
one of them.” 

The gris now parted, to meet again the following 
day, when, after gathering a sufficient quantity ot 
flowers for their purpose, they were to assemble at a 
pleasant spot, already selected, and in itfitation of a 
time-honoured custom, cheose a queen, crown her with 
a flower-woven coronal, and then, with her at their 
head, walk in procession to the village. 

Juliet Anderson lived a li:tle out of the village, and 


on the road leading to her father’s house, in a small, 
lowly dwelling, lived a widow and her daughter ay 
the name of Stclburne. They depended on their 


own industry for a livelihood, and as Mrs. Shelburue 





had been suffering from indisposition for several 
weeks, the task of Emma, the daughter, had been 
very hard. Juliet, as she passed, caught a glimpse of 
Emma through the window, and saw that slie looked 
uncommonly pale and weary. 

“Why should not Emma go a-Maying with us to- 
morrow?” thought Juliet. “To her the frei air 
would be a luxury; while I and the girls | eve just 
parted with, can at any time we choose tee azamble 
in the woods and fields.” 

Juliet turned back and entered. She found Emma 
employed in embroidering a cape; whileda@e mother 
sat near in an easy chair. Mrs. Shelfemnne, although 
she said she was much better than she had ‘heen, and 
hoped soon to be able to render her some 
assistance, was very thin and pale, sae 

“T shall not allow you to assist ame foma.good while 
yet,” said Emma, smiling. ‘“ You kmow you tried to 
sew a Kittle one day last week, and i#amade you rest- 
less and feverish all night.” 

“Tam afraid you work too hard and confine your- 
self too much to the house,” said Juliet. 

“She does,” said Mrs. Shelburne, ‘sand to-day, 
owing to being disappointed in obtaining Mer pay for 
a wreath of feather flowers she has beem malog jor 
a young lady, she is going to try to-fimish that 
to-night, hoping that the lady .who her > 
embroider it will net be so short of as the one 
for whom she made theflowers. I dothink thabefter 
Emma consented to make them half the weual 
price, she ought to pay her. It is hané for 
who works early pa ¢ Fo as she is obliged to 
have nothing to eat nt as of 
what is justly her due is 
being able to make elegant 

don't need them,” 

“Tt is wery hand, and very 
Suliet. 

After a minate’s silence, Juliet asked Emma if she 
had any litthe faney article em hand, which was not 


or should like something for a May- 
et. 

“ Here are some fi ” said Emma, taking 
a bunch comtaining half. froma amali drawer. 
“T made them for the young who had the wreath 
mother mentioned, but she they leoked too stiff 


and uanatepal.” 

“ They age perfectly natural, and very. Reautiful,” 
said Juliet. “I must certainly have them 

Having paid for the flowers, Juliet told‘ Bmma that 
her principal object in calling was to inviteher to go 
a-Maying with her. Emma's face flushed atan an- 
nouncement so unexpected, and she experienced a 
thrill of delight at the idea of a ramble in company 
with those of her own age; but the next moment she 
thought of her invalid mother sitting, during her 
absence, lonely and desolate. 

“ I cannot go,” said she, ‘ I cannot leave mother. 
‘The thought of her loneliness would destroy all my 
enjoyment.” 

Mrs. Shefburne, ia reply to this, said that it would 
be impossible fer her toe lonely, when she knew 
that her daughter, while breathing the fresh air, was 
listeping to the music »f birds, and gathering wild 
flowers, in which she so much delighted, 

* Your mother shalt not be left alone,” said Juliet. 
“Lheard Aunt Mary say yesterday that she was 
goirg to eallsoom, end sitan hourer two with you, 
and she will like to come to-morrow morning, 1 kaow. 
So you may expect me: to vall for you, and bring 
Aunt Mary with me.” 

About an hour after: Juliet took leave of Mrs. 
Shelburne and herdaughter, Frauk Morley, the young 
geutleman whem the girls at the head of the lane 
saw alight frdm. the stage coach, wentto take a stroll 
in the woods. He wis. thinking about returning, 
when he caught a glimpse of a young girl, seated on 
a reek, at the eatrance of a little glade. Her white 
musiim apron was filled with flowers, and others were 
strewn upon the rock. Phe ribbon that tied her hat was 
knotted so loosely that the hat fell back, exposing 
the front part of her head, which was adorned with a 
profusion of light brown curls, to which the declining 
sunbeauis gave @ tinge of gold. Judging frem'the 
rosy smile which hevered on her lips, and seemed to 
Morley to break in sunny beams from beneath her 
dark eyelashes, her thouglits must have been as bright 
and beautiful as the flowers she was weaving. 

He watched her graceful task, and found when she 
arranged a wreath or @ cluster of flowers to please 
her, she placed it in a small basket on her arm, and 
left the glade. She preceeded slowly as if to enjoy 
the delicious balminese of tlie air, which enabled 
Morley to easily fullow ler at a distance and to keep 
sight of her. Having seen Ler enter her father's 
house, he retraced his steps, and soon arrived at the 
residenee of his brother-in-law, Mr. Elmer. 

As the first smile of moruing “checkered the 
eastern clouds with streaks of light,” Morley stele 
from the house; for he had been seized with an irre- 
sistible curivsity to know for whom the young girl, 





whose appearance had so charmed him, intended 
basket she had taken so much pains . the 
flowers. a vi 

As he walked slowly along through 
street of the village, he saw that the May tee 
already been appended to the door-latches a 

ybut the one he was in quest of—for behan 
noticed %# so particularly as to be able at once to 
cognizeit—-was not of the number. He had alreaiy 
reached the outskirts of the village, when, at a dig- 
tanee, he saw some one approaching. Though dim) 
descried by the still imperfect light, he saw that ra 
carried a basket on her arm, and he knew by the 
graceful omtiipe of her figure, and her airy, elastic 
step, it comld be no other than the young girl he had 
seen in the glade. The thought occurred to him that 
he would conceal himself till she had passed, as sh 
might feel embarrassed at meeting a stranger at 5 
early am hour. This proved unnecessary, Only a 
few oes more brought her in front of a small, 
humble-lodking dwelling, which, approaching gently 
so as to make no noise, she hung her basket on the 
latch of the door. 

The object of his walk being attained, Morley re- 
turned as expeditiously as possible, as he did not wish 
to be milased by any of the family. Ho found that 
during tis absence two May-baskets had been hung 
at Mrs. Elmer's door, witha card attached td each, on 
ene of witieh was written, “For Mrs. Blumer,” ani 
pen the ether, “Miss Clara Elmer.” 


Morley had ised Clara to go a-Maying with 
her, and after he assisted her rege a 
wreath of some flowers for her gipsy 
hat. He aid not! the May-baskets he had 


it was some time before they 
were @iscovered. The comtents were immeiliately 
examined, ‘The one fer Clara contained several little 
tasteful articles; while Mins, Bimer’s present consisted 
of only a wreath of feather-flowers, the same which 


unqualified admiration of both ladies. ‘They had 
never seen anything of the kind half so beautiful, and 
they lenged to know who was the donor. 
if possije, was brighter, balmier, and more 
the one preceding. The young 
however, @i@ not venture forth 
pastures till the dew had |.ad tine 
to exhale, for through very beautiful when glittering 
in the morning sunbeams an leaf or flower, or velvet 
turf, it loses @)l ite postny when transferred to the 
skirts of a lady's dress. 

It was full ten o'clock when those @ispersed in little 
groups, gathering flowera, began to’ assemble at 
the spot where they were to choose and crown their 
queen, Among the first to arrive was Janette Law- 
ton, and two or three of her more intimate associates. 

“Don't you think we are highly honoured?” said 
Janette. 

“ Why ?” inquired Louise Darley. 

“T am sure | shouldn't think you need to ask. Yoo, 
of course, know that we have Miss Emma Shelburve 
among us,” 

“No, I haven't seen her; but the poor girl wants 
some amusement as well as the rest of us, I suppose. 

* If she does, I should think she might baye too 
much sense of propriety to ivtrude herself into eom- 
pany so much above her, auit where she might kpow 
éhe isa’t wanted. I should’pt wonder if she expects 
to be chosen qaean,” €: 

The intervention of same shrubbery prevented them 
from seeing that’ Frank Morley was so near as to 
evethear these remarks. He saw Clara at a little 
distance, and went in pursuit of lier. 

' “Do you know a girt by the name of Emma Shel- 
burne ?” said he. 

“Yo, dhe {& the daughter of @ poor widow, and 
maintains hetself'and mother by doing faney work I 
heard ‘some one say the other day.” 

“Do you know where she lives?” 

“Yes, in that’ smalfhouse we passed this. morn 
ing, where we saw that pale woman sitting by the 
window.” 

Morley said no more. As he had suspected, it was 
the same houss where his charming little wool 
nymph, as he'talled her in his own mind, had hung 
the basket. He and Clara now joined Jauette Law- 
ton and others, who had assembled at the Lager 
spot. Clara, who had already seen Janette rs 
éthers of the yotmg ladies, formally {ntroduced Morley 
to them. Janette was a handsome, showy girl, 
by some was considered the belle of the vepee 
There were others who assigned the palm of bot 
to Juliet Anderson. Janette, however, in bet a 
mind, had little doubt that she should be chosea 
May queen. 

‘Mey soon began to speak of the presents Gay Sat 
severaily found deposited in the May-baskels ‘% ° 
their doors. tier bad 

“T suspect Emma Shelburne and her mothe 
the most valuable present,” said Louise Darley. 

“ What was it?” was inquired by several. 
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ap fve-pomnd note, and in such a sweet porte- 
psi!” replied Louise. 

“Whe could have given it to them ?” was asked. 
sfhat I cannot tell,” said Louise, “but Miss Clara 

ig strongly suspected.” 

‘Without reason, as I regret to say,” said Clara. 

’ it was Mrs. Elmer,” said another. 

sfo"said Clara, ‘it was not. Lucy is benevo- 
ig, bt she has not been in Brookvale long enough 
yhaow where presents of that kind would be accept- 


. it was neither you nor Mrs. Elmer,” said Louise 
pyle, “it must have been Janette. I can think of 
ne e9e among us yousg girls .who is able to put 
jepounds into & May-basket. k 

jute reddened little, but did net deny being the 
gor of the benevolent deed. 

‘Miss Lawton,” said Clara, “I almost envy you.” 
jgetto blushed gtill more deeply, looked down, but 
pienosttempt to remove the false impression. She 
gr tat it had raised her im the estimation of her 
eopnions, more especially in that of Clara Elmer, 
Yuey no doubt would be similarly affected toward 
and she ventured to steal a glance athim. She 
gwthing in his countenance by which she could 
silisthoughts. It was expressive of neither plea- 
m vor displeasure. The girls continued to chat 
po the subject till the approach of Juliet Anderson, 
usmpanied. by Emma Shelburne, caused them to be 
dot Frank Morley's countenance brightened when 
yaw Juliet, for in her he recognized the young girl 
yawbang the May-basket at the door of the poor 
bv, Addressing Louise Darley, he requested an 
wwuction to her, and the pale worn-looking girl at 













ie side. 

“],to0, must cleim the privilege of being made 
bom to them,” said Clara, when Louise had com- 
jis with the request of Morley. 

juwette Lawton, in the meantime, approached and 
dissed Emma the moment there was opportunity. 
“How glad I'am to see you here, Emma,” said she. 
{fought your mother was too unwell to leave 
or I should centainly have called for you my- 






















a” 
‘My dear girl,” whispered Clara into Janette’s ear, 
‘tisimpossible for me to tell you how much I love 
mor your benevolence and kindness.” 
Vay different were the sentiments with which 
regarded her. Clara was a good deal sur- 
piel that he did not share her enthusiasm, and still 
me 0 at the manifest coldness with which Emma 
lubume received Janette’s apparently cordial greet- 


i. 
During this time, most of the young girls had been 
eoyed in weaving the flowers, which lay piled in 
profusion on the green turf, into wreaths; while 
“young men busied themselves in arranging a 
ome forthe May queen. She was not yet chosen, 
tla the preparations were nearly completed, the 
tstion began to be asked, “ who shall she be?” 
— Lawton,” was answered by a number 
ices, 
"Yes, Janette is the one who best deserves the 
om," said Louise Darley, who drew her by the arm 
weis the throne. 
“lam sure,” said Janette, “I didn't expect to be 
tedistinguished.” 
“According tomy mind,” ssid a voice, as its owner 
syed from the woods hard by, “ Juliet Anderson 
tit to be your queen.” 
next minute a gentleman, by the name of 
luby, a tich aud rather eccentric bachelor of forty, 
telin the midst of them. 
“According to my mind,” he repeated, “ Juliet 
beleson ougiit to be your queen. She bas a nobler 
“nto the distinction than any which can be founded 
‘were personal charms. I rose early this morning, 
Stefore the sun, and asI sat at my window, 
commands a view of Mr. Anderson’s house, I 

ts girl come out at the front door, witha 
Tusketon her arm. Though not fairly light, I 
“vitwes Juliet. I watched, and saw her leave 
* tuket at the door of Mrs. Shelburne. I have 
Meme from there, forI hada curiosity to know 

Kind of a present she had made the poor widow 
Raber daughter.” 
‘What was it 2” was eagerly demanded. 
dfive-pound note,” hu replied. 

lt it possible ?” said Louise Darley ; and she 
ra at Janette, whose face was the colour of 


ik Shelby, who thought the surprise manifested by 
Others was occasioned by the largeness of 


4 ion—Juliet's father being far from rich— 


til 


Sa tell you how it happened. Tho five pounds 
tad oe tee to Juliet from her Aunt Mary, whom I 
: Aorta Shelburne’s, and who told me all about 
be i 4ad,afew days before, given the money to 
tees to purchase a shawl, or something of the 


“st; but when Julict feund how hard Emma had to 








work, and that many who employed her, not content 
with getting the work doneat half price, neglected to pay, 
while sle and her invalid mother were suffering for 
the bare necessaries of life, she asked her aunt’s leave 
to put it into the basket which she intended to leave 
at the widow’s door. I think I have plainly demon- 
straied that Juliet Anderson ought to be your queen.” 

“There cannot be a dissenting voice,” said Frank 
Morley, “for if she is not crowned queen of May, she 
will reign queen of our hearts.” 

When Juliet found that there was no escape for her, 
she quietly submitted to be crowned. 

The flower-woven coronal was placed on her head 
by the hand of Emma Shelburne, and there certainly 
was no one present who could have borne the literally 
“blushing honours” more meekly, or with a better 
grace. 

It soon afterwards began to be whispered that, as 
far as Frank Morley was concerned, Juliet certainly 
reigned queen of one heart, and the whispers, as is 
not always the case in similar instances, proved to be 
not without foundation. Cc. C. D. 








MAUD. 


Ee 
CHAPTER VL 
Oh, thou art blind, 
With thy deep-searching eyes! 
Wallenstein. 

Ir Jane had feared close questioning from her hus- 
band, her apprehensions were soon swept away, for he 
was in one of those thoughtful moods that sometimes 
made him a silent if nota moody companion. The 
price whick his wife had obtained for the emeralds 
was more than satisfactory. She seemed cheerful and 
well pleased with her visit tothe couart,and he had no 
furthe: curiosity about the matter. 

Philip went away, not fiuding his presence needed, 
and thus the beautiful young wife was left to her own 
most dangeréus thoughts. She went up to her bed- 
chamber and sat down, drawing a deep sigh of relief 
as slie found herself alone. A little steel mirror hung 
against the wall, and to this she went first, looking 
shyly at the face it reflected. 

“ And this is the face he thinks.so beautiful,” she 
said, in a low, exultant voice. “AmTJ alive? Was 
it the King of England who said this? ‘More beau- 
tiful than the queen; the loveliest creature his eyes 
ever dwelt upon.’ These were his very words. My 
hand, is it so small and white? Nay, i could fancy 
the flush here yet where his lips touched it. How 
hard it was to wrench it from his grasp; how the 
rings flamed on his fingers. I am glad he cvuld not 
find one small enough for mine, for I must, perforce, 
have hid it away from my good man. Ah, me! I 
wish William had taken the gems himself, All these 
thoughts crowd on me so that my heart pants under 
them. I wonder if Philip saw the redspot on my hand; 
the lad was angry because he was left behind, but that 
was no fault of mine. Was it for me to order the 
king’s pages? Tow respectiul they were, these hand- 
some young fellows—noblemen, oneand all. Nothing 
less can wait upon royalty, the king told me so himself, 
How happy the queen must be with a monarch for her 
husband, the handsomest man in the world, too; that 
smile—I wish he hadn't smiled on meso. It seems 
as if I had been drinking delicious wine, which will 
not leave my-bead. Ah! thatis William’s step—what 
if he questions me? I must tell him the truth; but 
shall I dare? Well, yes, it was nothing—looks are 
not words; the clasp of a hand is no uncommon 
thing. Ah, me! how could I put all this into lan- 
guage? There isno wrong init. He said nothing, 
asked nothing; and yet—oh! I am very unhappy. 
Let me lie down and rest awhile; William was not 
eoming upstairs. I heard him go out and shut the 
warehouse door.” 

Jane laid down on her bed, hoping to smother the 
tumult of thoughts that swelled through her mind; 
but it was all in vain. Every word, every look of the 
handsome young monarch, who had 60 deliberately 
fascinated her innocent nature with his wiles, seemed 
rooted in her heart. She could not think steadily. 
The husband whom she had loved, if not with her 
whole being, at all events honestly and well, now 
seomed almost like an enemy—she was afraid of his 
presence. When his foot at last sounded on the 
stairs, she gathered the wimple over her head and pre- 
tended to be asleep, fearing that he might question 
her. But Shores was a pure-minded, unsuspicious 
man, who knew little of those evil stories civculated so 
generally about the king aud his really profligate 
court. His wife had gone to the Tower, if not at his 
request, at least with his consent; and he had no idea 
that, with her usual frankness, she had not told 
‘him all that™passed. . He was glad to have found a 

eady and profitable sale for the jewels consigned to 
him, and was, in fact, the only thoroughly con- 
tented person concerned in the transaction. 





He came up to his wife, where she seemed to be 
sleeping, and, lifting the wimple from her face, looked 
down upon her with grave tenderness. 

“Poor thing! the journey has made her feverish,” 
he muttered; “she is weary enough and needs sleep.” 

He bent down and kissed her hot cheek with the 
soft touch ef a falling rose-leaf. Then he took her 
hand, smoothed it softly between his two palms, 
and laid it down on her bosom, which rose and fell 
unequally on what he supposed to be her disturbed 
slumber. After this he went downstairs again very 
softly, fearing to wake her. 

The moment he was gone, Jane sat up in bed, 
wakeful and unhappy. For the first time in her life 
she had shrunk from her husband’s kisses, and avoided 
him deceptively. She felt like a criminal, hoarding 
stolen treasures in her bosom. But he, all unconscious, 
bent his way into the streets of the city, and every- 
where spoke warmly of the king and his munificence 
to the people. 

Philip Gage, finding Lis presence little heeded at the 
goldsmith’s, made his way to the house of John 
Halstead. ‘This singular man was, in fact, his master ; 
and the shrewd boy had come to so many of his 
secrets, that he was already half in confidence with 
the momentous errand which kept the faithful Lancas- 
tran in London. The lad went heart and soul with 
his master; twice in his life he had seen Margaret, 
and her influence over him proved lasting and for- 
cible, as that which had always gained adherentsto her 
cause whenever she could sue for them in person. 

Philip always went readily to court whenever an 
opportunity offered, for there he was certain to pick 
up somo intelligence that was useful to his master ; 
but never had he returned so bitter and dissatisfied as 
now. What he guessed or dreaded the boy would 
have found great difficulty in explaining, even to 
himself; but deep in his heart he felt that something 
was going wrong, and his honest heart burned when 
he thought of Shore’s wife, so innocent and goo 
transformed in a single hour, as he had seen her, by 
the flatteries of & few pages and idle courtiers. The 
boy thought nothing worse than this; but there was 
pride of caste even in the tradespeople of London, and 

e felt wounded that Jane Shore, the very pearl and 
queen of city dames, should be so ready to forget her 
old friendsin an hour's experience of regal splendour. 

“Let her wait,” he said to himself. “ When the 
good King Henry has his own again, and eur lofty 
Queen Madge sits in the place of that golden-haired 
puppet atthe Tower, Jane Shore may be made a lady 
in dead earnest. If the Earl of March finds his interest 
in knighting city people who furnish him with gold, 
how much more will she of the Red Rose regard them 
when they have put her back on her husband’s 
throne? When thattime comes, John Halstead, and 
all who help him, will ruffle it with the best in the 
Tower palace. Who knows but Philip Gage may 
wear his gold spurs then, and pretty Constance 
Halstead bea lady-in-waiting? I wender that Shore 
clings so to this House of York when all his friends 
are on the other side. But he is a quict man, and loves 
not civil strife. After this he will be more closely 
bound to the handsome Edward than ever. Toown 
the truth, I like not this visit of ours; in any point of 
view it promises mischief.” 

Indulging in these shrewd thoughts, and walking 
deliberately along the streets, Philip at last reached 
Jolin Halstead’s warehouse, and, passing through it, 
went upstairs where the family resided. The front 
room was daintily—nay, even luxuriously furnished ; 
for Halstead was a rich man in the city, and his 
thriving trade warranted this unusual splendour. 
Into this room Philip weat with the freedom almost 
of a son, and found the young girl he called Con- 
stance sitting at an embroidery-frame, working dili- 
gently, with skeins of many-coloured silk hanging 
around her white neck, and her white hand dashing 
in and out upon a red rose which grew into life ou 
her canvas. 

Constance looked up as the apprentice came in, 
and held her thread suspended, regarding his dress 
and appearance with surprise. 

“What, another holiday ?” she said, smiling plea- 
santly. ‘*Why, Philip, you are getting to be so 
much of a gallant that I hesitate to speak to you. 
What is the meaning of this ?” 

“I have been tv court, Mistress Constance, and 
have seen her majesty, the queen,” 

“ What you, Philip? When—where ?” 

“This very morning. I went with Mistress 
Shore.” 

“ What, my aunt?” 

“ Yes, if she will condescend to be called so, which 
I doubt.” 

“ But—but what did you gofor? I thought you, 
like us, preferred te keep aloof from the Earl of 
Mareli, save when the service of our liege lady de- 
manded a sacrifice !” 

“And so I do; but Master Shore besought me to 
act as his dame’s escort to the ‘luwer, aud I went.” 
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“Dear aunt Jane,” said tne xiri, “she likes the 
reigning hws, and this visit :ust have been a plea- 
sure to her. So you saw the lady they call queen. 
Is she lovely, at a sear view, as people say slie is?” 

“Every oue to his taste for that,” answered the lad. 
“ She has a soft, neiseless walk, like a cat on velvet; 
a side-leng glance of her blue eyes, which reminds 
you of that same animal, when shying off from a 
milk-pan; and her meuth droops just a little at the 
corners, which makes her Landsome face a shade 
more sullen than I could fancy; as for the rest, Dame 
Elizabeth Woodville is fayourable enough, as the 
world goes.” 

“Then you did not think her so very beautiful, 
Philip ?” 

“No, not at all; and to think she was scarcely 
above us city people in rank! Edward could have 
found fifty handsomer women within a half-hour’s 
walk of this very door. 

Constance laughed. 

“ My aunt Jaue, for one,” she said, a little proudly. 

“ Yes, your aunt Jane, first. But I'wish, Constance, 
that she Lad not been half so comely.” 

“But why?” asked the girl, surprised. “ For my 
part, I love her tse more dearly because sle is so fair 
te look upon.” 

“ And I love her best for your sake, Constance.” 

The young girl blushed scarlet, and in her confu- 
sion tangled the skein of silk she was unfolding into a 
snarl. 

“See what you have done,” she cried out, balf pet- 
tishly ; ‘this comes of meddling about an embroidery- 
frame, which no man or boy can understand.” 

“But I knew how to hold the skein while you wind 
it,” answered the apprentice, sinking to his knees with 
the grace ofa prince. “Come, try ine.” 

The youngster looked so handsome in his holiday- 
dress and curling hair, kneeling before hér, with both 
hands held up, that there was no resisting him—so 

© Constance put the confused skein on his hands, and 
stooping over them, began to ravel out the shining 
threads of silk with wonderful patience. 

Once or twice her face came so close to his that she 
could feel his breath on her cheek; but she gave no 
sign of annoyance, save that the cheek took a more 
peach-like red, and her eyelashes drooped, till the 
poor fellow could only catch gleams of chestaut hair 
shining under them instead of the frank gaze he panted 
for. 

“ Constance !” 

The young girl started, and caught her breath. 

“Dear me!" she exclaimed; “you have made me 
tangle tle silk worse aud worse!” 

“ Forgive me—I cuuld not help it,” expostulated the 
boy. 
“ Besides, your hand shakes so.” 

“I know it, Constance; but that is because I shake 
all over.” 

“That is strange—it is not cold,” answered Con- 
stance, demurely. 

* No—quite the contrary; but you are tangling the 
silk dreadfully.” 

“Tf it tires you, I will cut it,” she said, opening her 
eyes wide. 

“No, no—not for the world! I like kneeling here 
at your feet, Jike a slave to his mistress, or a servitor 
to his king.” 

“Then be patient, and keep still,” said the pretty 
ea stamping her foot. “if you like to be a slave, 
obey !” 

“ So I will, if you but take compassion, and rest my 
hands in yours a moment,” said the young rogue. 

Mee 1 will uot. What would become of the silk 
then ?” 

“Oh, that can take care of itself,” cried the lad, en- 
couraged by the smile that crept over those ceral lips ; 
and through the crimson silk his hands darted, seizing 
upon hers as if they had been white birds he was bent 
on ensnaring. 

Constance struggled a little, but that threatened te 
entangle her silk irrevocably, and she desisted, and 
allowed her hands to be clasped, though they flushed 
red to the finger ends, 

Ther Philip, growing bold, fell to kissing the hands 
as humming-birds revel among white roses. 

“Philip! Philip! how dare yoa!” cried the girl, 
half angry, half ashamed. 

“Why, even mean people are sometimes permitted 
to kiss a queen's hand,” pleaded Philip, shaking back 
his hair, and looking handsomer than ever. 

“ But I am not a queen,” cried Constance, with tears 
- her eyes—for the boy’s passionate homage frigtened 

er. 

“You are my queen, now and for evermore,” cried 
the ardent boy; “only say that Philip Gage may be 
your slave.” 

“I—I should not quite like a slave,” said Con- 
stance, in a low voice “ Besides, we are both so 
young!” 

“True! trae!—but every day makes us older. 
Then I love you so dearly.” 


“In truth? In s-ber truth? And with all your 
heart ?” questioned, the girl, drooping toward him, 
and whispering the question she dared not speak 
aloud. 

“Tn sober truth! 
soul!” 

* And will ?” 

“ For ever and ever. Now will you kiss me?” 

Constance drew herself up, and shook the curls back 
from her blushing face. 

“See, my hands are red with your kisses already — 
is not that enough ?” 

“No! no!” 

‘What more? You astonish me!” 

“Stoop dewn, and I will tell you.” 

She stooped slowly, with a sort of terror in her 
eyes, and smiles quivering abeut her mouth. He 
gathered those smiles from her lips, as if they had 
been dew on rosebuds. 

“ And you love me, sweet—sweet Constancc ?” 

“ Yes.” 


And with all my heart—all my 


“Very—very much—as I love you?” 

“T must not say so.” 

“But you must, if it is true.” 

“ Well, it is trae—but my father.” 

“What of him? He is a tradesman—so shall I 


“Bat you cannot know my father is something 
more than that.” 

“T have guessed as much, long ago. But what 
then? He married William Shore's sister.” 

**So he did—I had forgotten that.” 

a And is himself couteut with our humble city 
life.” 
“ That is true,” answered Constance, thoughtfully. 

“ Besides, if she ever comes to her own, I will have 
earned a place by your father’s side. It does not re- 
quire age to be useful—I have proved that more than 
once already.” 

“T know that my father has often said, that with- 
out your courage and quick wit he would be half dis- 
armed.” 

“ And your mother loves me well.” 

“ As if you were her own son.” 

“Thea why should we fear to love each other?” 

“T cannot say; but it is all so sudden, so strange, 
so wicked, they not knowing it.” 

“ But they shall know it—why not ?” 

“ Alack! not yet; they think us only children.” 

“That is true. Well, if we keep our secret a little 
longer, all that will be done away with.” 

“A secret,” answered the girl, thoughtfully. ‘Oh, 
Philip! I never had a secret till now.” 

“ But this will be a sweet burden.” - 

“Willit? Ithink not. Hark! that is my father's 
footstep on the stairs.” 

The lad turred his lead to listen, but without 
rising from his knees, and thus John Halstead found 
him when he entered the room. 

“Philip, Philip, what is the meaning of this?” 
cried the loud, clear voice ef the master. 

“Nothing, Master Halstead, save that I love your 
daughter Constance, and have just told her so,” an- 
swered the youth, blushing red, but with the dignity 
of perfect truth. 

“Ha! thou? and she—what said my daughter ?” 

“J—I tried te be very angry with him, but could 
not, loving him so, father.” 

“Tut, tut! this is a child’s folly,” said the master, 
smiling im spite of himeelf. 

“T am nineteen last Michaelmas,” said Philip. 

“And Iam clese on seventeen,” chimed in pretty 
Constance. 

‘*A venerable age, truly; but wait awhile, my 
children, and we shall think about it.” 

“We can wait,” they both answered, in a breath— 
and so it was settled. 

(To be continued.) 





.Proposep Statues or Mr. Coppen.—At Stockport 
it has been resolved, at a public meeting, to erecta 
memorial of the late Mr. Richard Cobden, the 
memorial to be in the form of astatue. A committee 
has been appointed to carry out the object of the 
meeting. At Salford a meeting bas been held for the 
purpose of organizing a movement of a similar kind, 
and subscriptions amounting to £950 have already 
been got in. 

Tue Apriatic Sreamsnip.—This fine paddle- 
wheel steamer, which has been under repair in the 
Southampton Docks for several months past, was 
taken out for trial atthe measured mile in Stoke’s 
Bay on Friday, for the purpose of testing her ma- 
chinery. As the Adriatic is one of the largest steam- 
ships afloat, and was built by the celebrated American 
naval constructor, Mr. Steers, considerable interest 
attaches to this, as well ag former trials. Her last 
voyage from America to Liverpool, in the service of 
the Atlantic Royal Mail Company, was unfortunately 





terminated by an accident to one of her oscillating 





cylinders, which rendered it necess, const 
new one. The large size of this po 10; rhe 
diameter and 12 ft. stroke, together with ‘th lyin 
heiglit of the paddleboxes and beam of the. 
were such that uo crane in the Liverpool Doce 
sufiicient hoist to lift the Camaged cylinder out wal 
the new one into, the vessel. Tho Adriatic 
accordingly steamed to Southampton with one engi 
and placed under the large shears in the desinaitan 
pert, and the works intrusted to Messrs, Da tt 
Co., of the Northam Jronworks. On trial the ay 
speed attained was fifteen knots per hour: ag 
22 Ib; vacuum, 26 in.; depth of water, 18 ft. form 
and 18 ft. 10 in. aft. The machinery worked win 
the, greatest ease, and the result was Such ag to gi 
—y satisfaction to all the scientific gentlemen os 
oard, 

——EEEE 


WOMAN AND HER MASTER 
By J. F. SMITH, Esq, 
Author of “ The Jesuit,” “ The Prelate,” “ Minnigrey,” 


CHAPTER CLIIL 

Thou shalt not kill! In times of dread 

The thrilling accents came, 
Pealing from Sinai’s hallowed head 

In thunder and in fame. 
Thov shalt not kill! To me alone 

Belongs the gift of life— 
A gift I delegate to none 

In this dark world of strife. 

Richard Rue, 

Tue great offence was, that Mary knew bela 
promised her, when a mere child, te his nephew. 
for the first time in his life, he found himself 
pelled te break his word. Promised her. How log 
will parents continue to fall into the same error? 
man may promise a horse, a dog, but not his child 
his friend. Where the happiness or misery of alii 
is concerned, reason and nature alike proclaim(h 
right of his offspring to a voice in the selection. 

We neither preach resistance nor passive obedieng 
Poor Mary, if not justified in her clandestine m 
had a very fair excuse—for, as Falstaff says:—“} 
bellion lay in her way ;” and she found it—or, ia 
other words, was driven into it by the harsh coudu 
of her father. 

Almost every post brought the angry parent aletier 
from his repentant child, but he decliaed to rel 
them. They were returned, with the word, “refusal, 
in the handwriting of the butler, in the corner; the 
of Lucy, on the contrary, were answered with ty 
most punctilious politeness; but to all her entreatiel 
for her friend the reply was the same—the wii 
was inexorable. 

“ Pooh!” Dick Vernon used to exclaim, as his bid 
laced them in his hands; “let him alone—theo 
Plockhead will come to his senses yet! It is oaly 
race between time and obstiuacy—the former issu 

to win!” 

Colonel Fitzgerald was just recovering from t 
attack of his old enemy, the gout, when his nepler 
arrived in England. ‘The meeting ap ewba 
ing to both: the angry father felt puzzled how todisslo 
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to him his disappointment witheut wounding his tel-Hiymy mag 


ings. Had he known all that passed upon the royag, 
he might have spared himself the pain: the long- 
expected suitor was the least likely persoa i the 
world to die from an affuire du cour. 7 

In person Major Alfred Ryan was tall; in heart 
cold and formal as the school in which he had beet 
reared—a thing of discipline and drill—vain as mele 
crity, and just the kind of person whom an 
signing woman could twist round her fingers, pr 
vided she descended to flatter him. He pm 
taken the trouble to —_ loves like the maa 12 

lay, he preferred it r made, 
“ Neither his residence io India nor the voyage ne 
had improved bis personal appearance; 12 ti 
opinion, it was perhaps impossible to do 80. 
bilious paleness he considered interesting. 
satisfaction eonstitutes happiness, the major 
less one of the happiest persons in the world 

“ Welcome, my dear boy—a thousaxd = a 
come!” exclaimed his relative, as he eerie 
warmly by the hand; “sorry Tosa't congrate pe 
on your appearance—looking deuced ill 
voyage!” P 

til !” repeated the young man, with a 
prise; “do you think so? Mrs. General Gore 
hever saw me looking presail 

“And whois Mrs. Genera! é nF 
uncle, who felt slightly aunoyed st his not inguines 
after Mary. ot, lis 

With a certain degree of yey dow 
nephew explained to him that the la yood corved f 
of the general under whose orders he his eat 
India ; she had been his fellow passeng*t ° 
home. 

“ Tumph !” exclaimed th 


Gore?” demanded his 


o ex-consul, in ody tone i 
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the Vee, im i erneul, i eharming person !” added 
Docks igi edoubt sho is a very & P : 


gmcle, who began to feel provoked at the indiffer- 
give displayed. 
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one TYE ey! Great discrimination—all feeling, sensibi- 
acks an wd taste! You would admire her vastly! Be- 
. Da ta she has a lac and a half of rupees!” 

the 2 “ fp has heard of his disappointment!” thought the 
yur: ge “and wishes to carry it off under the show 
florea {iliference. Poor fellow! I can see that his heart 
; . > oY ” 

" me "thegeatleman whose heart was breaking had risen 


gahis seat, and stood admiring his ungainly person 
gof the mirrors in the apartment. 

‘4lred,” observed the old man, “this world is full 
joesand disappointments.” Y : 
Nothing else!” said the major, in a philosophic 
i “By Jupiter, but you are right!” he added, 
ing nearer to the glass. “I certainly am 
ining a little bilious about the eyes.” 

jlttle bilious! The term was a very modest one, 
siiering that the features he alluded to bore a pain- 
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ad jnsemblance to those of a dried cod-fish. 
‘J ee you have heard it all!” continued his 
we, 
‘Heard what?” 
‘No affectation, Alfred!” replied his relative, 
ingly; “you know I can’t endure it! And, to deal 
ily with you, itis anything but becoming! A 
ard Ruy, Bidinight see at a glance that it is only a mask you 
ew he lajievering. I know you are all heart—all sentiment 
hew feeling !” 
aself com ‘My weakness!” answered the major; “I confess 
How lougitad am delighted, my dear sir, that you are aware of 
error? Ali-for,as Mrs. General Gore says J 
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‘(onfound Mrs. General Gore!” exclaimed the 
of Mary, impatiently. 
fhe gentleman appeared very much shocked that 
ly one should take the liberty of speaking disre- 
diully of a lady in whom he took such interest. 
‘Here have you been affianced to my girl since you 
children together !” continued the speaker ; “‘have 
ed to England for the purpese of marrying her— 
wl instead of betraying the impatience of a lover, 
mdonct even ask whether she is living or dead, 
uried or single—can clatter about no one but Mrs. 
ml Gore! Pity you didn’t marry Mrs. General 
bre!” he added. 
‘Do you really think so, uncle ?” 
"Pon my soul I do!” 
"Thave married her !” said his nephew, with the 
mt provoking coolness, ‘‘Poor thing—she was 
img for me! And the voyage was so dull—not 
iter couversable creature on board! Couldn't help 
i 
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(olonel Fitzgerald turned very red in the face; for a 
moments Le appeared to be absolutely choking 
mh surprise and rage. His passion evaporated at 
min a succession of sounds somethivg between 
br] of an infuriated hyena and the shouts of a 
‘Dw't take it so to heart, uncle!” exclaimed the 
fag wan; “I know that it is a sad disappointment! 
prt could I do? the lady was absolutely dying 
me ”" 


“Was she ?” 
“Nt another passenger on board who could play 
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fey - of chess passably! Poor thing! I feel for 
a "Vastly pedteete!: muttered the colonel, with a 
gels, PE “Dut she will get over the shock ?” 

had neve "Not wnlikel ye 

nan in the 


“Tethaps atour on the continent!” suggested the 
swain. , 

“She has taken it, sir,” replied the ex-consul, inter- 

ng him. “Gone to Jerusalem, or Seringapatam 

wlericho, for aught I knew or care! Care!” he 

Mated; “yes, I do care! She has acted like a sen- 

Me git] who felt herself too good for such a puppy, 

tarried, sir—married a fine young fellow! No, 
tniean that—an impudent fellow like yourself, 

tan off with her.” 

major gave a smile ef incredulity. 

_ irscible old gentleman rang the bell impa- 

‘It was answered by a servant. 
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re Bal ting ?” he inquired. z P 2 
anded bi cp ™'Y ® month, sir!” replied the man. 

ingriting Hh ‘sate the name of the fellow—her hus- 

‘ ‘Lieutenant Ck : +. 

ent, is um hatlee Hastings, sir. 
the widow my exclaimed the colonel, in a triumphant 
corvel it Hye’ fUS8t you are convineed! That will do; 
his tat May. leave the room.” 
j 


ina vee Addressed to the domestic, who instantly 
apartment. 


F @ 
ry tones " 7 
ary ~"Tou are convinced at last,” continued the speaker, 





“that my—your cousin is not likely to break her heart 
for the loss of a weoer.” 

“Well!” said the major, with a look of unfeigned 
surprise “this is extraordinary!” 

“Not in the least!” replied his uncle; “the girl 
had more sense than either of us, and I—like a pas- 
sionate old fool, the slave of my word—cast her from 
my heart and home—dreve her away—and have 
lived like a solitary bear in my den ever since, with 
no other consolation than the gont, and ill-temper to 
nurse it!” 

Never since his nephew had first mounted a uni- 
form, or taken his first lesson in flirtation in a ball- 
room, had he experienced so severe a shock to his 
vanity. ‘The idea that any woman who had a chance 
even of being his wife should prefer another, sur- 
passed his comprehension. 

“She must have been strangely infatuated!” he ob- 
served. 

This last instance of his nephew’s conceit and pre- 
sumption completed the disgust of his relative; but 
instead of augmenting his rage, it acted as a sedative 
and cooled it. As Dick Vernon predicted, solitude 
had done him goed; he only wanted aa excuse to 
forgive his unhappy child. 

“Infatuated!” he repeated, with a satirical air; 
“very! you have both had the disease, but with this 
difference: Mary took it naturally from a fine 
young fellow, who has proved himself worthy of her; 
you from your own vanity and conceit—you carried 
the germ of it from your birth!” 

The major coloured to the temples. 

“Go, sir!” continued his uncle; “ go to the artful 
woman who has made an ass of you! To do her jus- 
tice, the task was easy enough; neither my daughter 
nor myself will break our hearts at the loss of such a 
booby! Go, and take. with you-——” 

“Not your curse, uncle!” exclaimed the young 
man. 

“My curse!” repeated the ex-consul, with a bitter 


laugh. “No,no! My pity at your folly—my con- 
tempt! I never wish to see your unmeaning face 
again! Goto your widow, and—but I’ve ‘done! 


You have married her, and the folly will carry the 
punis)ment along with it.” 

Although Athalie considered her arrest as the work 
of the old goldsmith’s malevolence and the treachery 
of Mrs. Brooks, she was not insensible to the possible 
consequences. The idea of a public trial, even with 
the prospect of an acquittal, was galling to her pride. 
Of the acquittal she had little doubt, as the only wit- 
ness who could have accused her was in the grave, 
ard the proofs of her erime, as she believed, destroyed. 

Slight as were her doubts, still they were doubts—and 
consequently a risk to be avoided; forshould any un- 
suspected link in the chain of evidence exist, the error 
would be fatal. 

Her first attack was upon the fidelity of Monsieur 
Achille. The man, to her great surprise and mortifi- 
cation, proved to be incorruptible; yet she had shown 
him gold and jewels sufficient, as she considered, to 
purchase his soul as well as his services. 

“ What is your appointment worth ?” she inquired. 

“ Three thousand francs a year,” replied the polite 
Frenchman, with a bow; “about one hundred and 
twenty pounds.” 

“ And yet you hesitate?” 

“Pardon, mademoiselle! 
tation in my refusal.” 

“Come,” said the governess, in an anxious tone; 
“ame your price! It cannot be that for the mere 
pleasure of fulfilling a painful and disagreeable duty, 
you reject independence for life 2” 

The officer shrugged his shoulders. 
“ Have I ever injured you ?” she demanded. 


You have seen no hesi- 


before!” replied the man. “It is evident,” he added, 
“ your long absence from France bas made yeu forget 
the organization of the police! We areall picked men, 
and those who are employed on an errand like mine 
give heavy pledges for their fidelity.” 
“What pledges?” inquired Athalie, impatiently. 
“Gold?” She could comprehend no other. 
“ Tn the persons of our wives and children, whom we 
leave behind,” said the officer. “ Fly where we would, 
they would never be permitted to join us. Now, do 
you understand why I decline your offers, which, to 
speak plainly, are liberal—very liberal.” 
“ You love your wife, then?” observed his prisoner, 
despondingly. 
“Mon dieu! 
months.” 

Phus, by a refinement of justice, were the hopes of 
the murderéss defeated by the existence of that tie 
which it had been the labour of her life to weaken 
and destroy in the heart of her dupe, the Earl of More- 
town. 

Despite her resistance and the appeal which the 
governess made to the sailors and loungers on the 
beach at Dover, Monsieur Achille succeeded in 


I have only been married three 





embarking his prisoner on board the French packet 


“T never had the honour of seeing mademoiselle |. 









and landed her safely at Calais, from whence he pro- 
ceeded at once to Rouen, where he delivered her to the 
authorities, 

“ Glad Iam rid of her!” he muttered, as the gates of 
the prison closed after her; “the recolleetion of her gold 
and jewels haunts me. Had I been single—— Pshaw ! 
no matter! I must not regret it now! I have dexe my 
duty, and, after all, that is a consolation.” 

In few circumstances is the difference betsveen our 
Gallic neighbours and ourselves more marked than in 
the civil and criminal procedure of the two countries. 
In England, where even the murderer has fair play, 
the felon must be proved guilty upon the evidence of 
others; in France, on the contrary, he is too frequently 
condemned upon his own—being subjected toa long 
and harrowing system of interrogation more suited to 
the dark spirit of the middle ages than modern juris- 
prudence. Every action of his past life is investigated 
—the re»utation which he bears in the world searched 
into. This is done in order to enable the jury to exer- 
cise the peculiar prerogative {of sparing the prisoner's 
life—for if the words “ with extenuating circumstan- 
ces” accompany tlie verdict of “Guilty,” no matter 
how horrible the crime, capital punishment cannot be 
carried into effect. 

Even when condemned, the victim of offended justice 
does not lose all hope; the right of appeal to a supe- 
rior court—the Cour-de Cassation—remains: its deci- 
sions, however, are final. 

The day at last arrived when the governess was te 
answer before a tribuaal of her countrymen for the 
long-concealed crime of her youth. So many years 
had elapsed since the murder of her aunt, that she had 
almost ceased to consider herself responsible ; the death 
of Dr. Briard further reassured her ; evidence, she felt 
convinced, there was none; and the hardened woman 
presented herself before her judges with a confidence 
worthy of a better cause. , 

The existence of the fatal casket and its contents was 
kept a profound secret by the Procureur du Roi, both 
from herself and her defender. 

The Cour d’Assize had assembled at an early hour, 
in the great hall ef the glorious old Palais de Justice 
at Rouen—an edifice known{to most of our Foglish 
readers from the clever etchings of Cotman, who has 
illustrated it with most of the antiquities of Nor- 
mandy. 

But as the appearance of a French court of justice 
may not be equally familiar to them, we shall proceed 
to give a description of the arrangements—so different 
from those in our own country. 

Upon a very broad and elevated platform, at the ex- 
treme end of the apartment, were seated three judges, 
robed in black; each wore a high, straight cap, of the 
same sombre colour, with a band of silver lace round 
the rim; that of the president of the tribunal bad two. 

The greffiers, or secretaries, were seated one at each 
end of the table, which extended the whole length of 
the dais. Ata smaller table, on the le& of the hall, 
was the place of the Procureur du Roi, or public pro- 
secutor, directly opposite to the jury-box—in front of 
which was the enclosed dock reserved for the prisoner. 

The space for the spectaters was railed off, as in 
our own courts of justice, and guarded by Awissiers, or 


ushers. 

Although Athalie felt assured of an acquittal, sho 
neglected no means which could impress either her 
judges or the jury favourably; she was attired in 
deep mourning, her dark, luxuriant hair arranged in 
plain, Madonna-like bands over her lofty forehead, 
and her features, no longer rouged, appeared pale and 
resigned, from beneath the dark veil which partially 
shaded them. 

(To be continued.) 





Lake Superior Coprer.—The total copper pre- 
duct of Lake Superior in 1864, is 8,561,999 tons, 
producing about 6,850 tons of ingot copper, werth 
6,850,000 dols,, and from each district as follews:— 
Keweenaw District, 2,548 tons, 808lb shipped ; Por- 
tage Lake District, 4,292 tons, 1,691lb produced; On- 
tonagon District, 1,722 tons, 500Ib shipped; total, 
8,561 tons, 999lb. This amount would have been 
from 1,500 to 2,000 tons larger had it not been for a 
greet falling off in the products of the Minnesota—the 
scarcity of labour in some of the districts, and its em- 
ployment largely in opening new mines. 

Devotion to Country.—During the reign of 
Queen Anne, when Captain Hardy was stationed off 
Lagos Bay, he received certain intelligence of some 
Spanish galleons having arrived in the harbour of 
Vigo, under the protection of seventeen men of war. 
He set sail immediately, without any authority for so 
doing, and gave intelligence to Sir Georgy Rooke, who 
was then commander-in-chief in the Mediterranean. 
Acting upon this information, the admiral made the 
best of his way to Vigo, where he took or destroyed 
the whole fleet. Sir George was sensible of the value 
of the information communicated; but after the fight 








was ended and the victory secured, he ordered Cap- 
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tain Hardy on beard his ship, and said to him sternly : 
“ You have done, sir, a very important piece of ser- 
vice—you have added to the glory and honour of your 
country by your diligence; but don't you know that 
you are liable to be shot fer quitting your post?” ‘He 
is unworthy,” replied Captain Hardy, “to bear a com- 
mission under Her Majesty, who holds his life as any- 
thing when the glory and interest of his country 
require him to hazard it.” For this intrepid answer, 
the admiral dispatched him with the news of the vie- 
tory, and a recommendation to the queen, who im- 
mediately conferred upon him the order of knight- 
hood, and afterwards made him a rear-admiral. 


FACETIZ. 


Turlowest thing in the way of joint-stock compa- 
nies is one which has been started in New York, the 
shares of which are ten cents each. It is in ‘the oil 
line. 











“ Parx !” said a humorous Irishman the other day 
in the ge pase nr, “ye may call Amerikey a 
continent if ye ze, but to thinking it’s a 
beautiful oil-land (island.) ” 

Ax Irish girl teld her forbidden lover she was long- 
ing to possess his portrait, am“ intended to obtain it. 
“But how if your friends seeix?” “Ah, but I'll tell 
Me artist not to make it like you, so they don’t know 

“Can you tell,” asked a blooming lass of a suitor 
once, “what ship carries more gers than the 
Great Eastern?” “Well, miss, really 1 don't think I 
can.” “ Why, it is courtship,” replied the maiden, with 
@ conscious blush. 

A BEGGING letter addressed to the Emperor Napo- 
leon began: “Sire, I received under your late uncle 
two mortal wounds—one at Wagram, the other in 
the leg.” 

A Danyisp Lover.—Madam Heiberg, a famous 
actress of Copentraen: Was once engaged to a man 
quite.unfitted for her, who, among his other gifts, pos- 

a sare amount of avarice. One day in early 
spring, the lady and her ungenerous swain were driv- 
ing, in a hired coach, along an avenue in the park, 
aear Copenhagen. The gentleman, in.a fit of unusual 
ill humour, drove on and en without. saying a word. 
The actress, out of patience, broke silence at last. 
Opening both doors of,the coach, “Monsieur,” she 
said, “ the best plan is to put an end to this... Do you 
get out of your door; I mean to get out.at mine. 
Adien, forever!” U; at first by the sudden rup- 
ture, which he did not in the least expect, he reflected 
an instant, and then seemed to agree to the, propo- 
seen. “But which of us,” he asked, “is topay the 
are ?” 

Honeymoon mx A Baseet.—For eight years after 
the uis of Northampton had laid the foundation 
stone of Leigh Woods Abutment, workmen and the 
public in general were enabled to pass. over the im- 
mense chasm by means ef an iron bar seven hundred 
feet in length which was hung across the river. On 
this bar was a “cradle,” basket or car, and persons 
who wished to make the dangerous passage, paid-a fee 
which varied from one to five shillings. By this con- 
trivance thousands of persons crossed the Avon. The 
basket ran by its own gravity down the incline to the 
centre of the bar, and was drawn up to the other side 
by means of a rope. On one occasien, a Somerset- 
shire wedding party went to see the fairy bridge, and 
the bridegroom having had enough to make him 
adventurous, persuaded the not unwilling bride to 
make the flying. passage. The-two got into the 
basket; but when they had reached the centre of the 
bar, high over the Avon, and the moment arrived 
when they were te be drawn up on the opposite side, 
it was found that the eommunicating rope had been 
broken ; and ag no provision had been made for such 
@ contretemps, the euthusiastic husband and hisnewly 
wedded wife hung dangling-in mid air—to the as- 
tonishment of the rooks no doubt—for several hours, 
their extraordinary position being rendered none the 
more comfortable by their friends on the abutment 
shouting across to them that they would have to re- 
main in the basket all night! This novel way of be- 
ginning the honeymoon was ‘avoided, however ; but 
the party were not rescued until tley had passod 
several"hours in their strange earriage. 

Mr. Baron Onaxnect axp CLirron SvusPENSION 
Briper.—One evening during the recent assiaes an 
elderly gentleman passed tho toll-house on the Clifton 
side of the Suspension Bridge, and put down his 


penny. The bridge-keeper, seeing that he was a 
stranger, inquired if he wished for a return-ticket. 
The gentleman, however, took no notice of the ques- 


tion, but walked on solemnly aad slowly. - On coming: 


back he was passing through, when the toll-keeper 
accosted him with “Pay here, sir, please.”—* Pay 
here? what fur? I paid before!” was tle gruff 


reply. “But you'll have to pay again, sir,” mildly 
but firmly replied the keeper. “I call that imposition 
—gross imposition!” replied the gentleman ; and get- 
ting warmer at what he apparently thought was an 
attempt at extortion on the part of the man, he added, 
“ Take care; I’m a magistrate !"—“I can’t help that, 
sir,” was the answer. ‘‘My instructions are that 
people pay going and returning. You can see the 
Act of Parliament if you like to. look in here,” point- 
ing ‘to the toll-house. “Well, I will see the Act,” 
replied the gentleman, following the man in. He-read 
the Act, pondered over it for a while, then pulled out 
his penny and paid it, walking off, and muttering as 
he did, “*Nonsuited, by George!”—“ I see the Judge 
has just passed over the bridge,” observed a gentle- 
man who came up at the moment. “ Who, sir? What!” 
gasped the toll-keeper, quite frightened ‘to think that 
he had been bandying law with so high an authority; 
“surely that was not a judge?” “Yes; no less a 
person than Baron Channel,” was the reply; and so 
it turned out to be, as the keeper saw him proceeding 
to court next morning. Thus the bridge proprietors 
may be said to have obtained an extra-judicial decision 
in favour of their to-and-fro-charge. 


TAKE IT COOL. 

A coop story has been told of a lisping officer in the 
army having been victimized by a brother officer, 
(noted for his'cool deliberation and strong nerves) 
and his getting square with him in the following 
manner. The cool joker, the captain, was always 
quizzing the lisping officer, a lieutenant, for his 
nervousness. 

“ Why,” said he, one day, in the presence of his 
company, “ nervousness is all nonsense; I tell you, 
lieutenant, no brave man will be nervous !” 

“ Well,” inquired our lisping friend, “how would 
you do, thpose a ‘shell with an inch futhee should 
drop itthelf into a walled angle, in which you had 
taken thelter from a company of tharp thooters, and 
where ft was thertain if -you put out your nose, you’d 
get peppered ?” 

“ How,” said the captain, winking at the circle, 
“ why take’ it cool and spit upon the fuse.” 

The party broke up and all retired except the 
patrol. The next morning a number of soldiers were 
assembled onthe parade, and talking in clusters, 
when along camethe lisping lieutenant. Lazily opening 
his eyes, he ed :— 

“TI want totry an experiment thith morning, and 
thee how exceedingly cool you can be.” 

Saying this, he walked deliberately into the captain’s 
quarters, where a fire was burning on the hearth, and 
lacing in the hottest centre a powder canister, he 
mstantly retreated. There was but one mode of 
egress’ frem’ the quarters, and that was upon the 
arade ground, the road being built up for defence. 
he occupant took one look at the canister, compre- 
hended the situation, and in a moment dashed at the 
door, but it was fastened on thé outside, 

" Charley, let me out, for-the love of me!” shouted 
the captain. 

“ Thpit on the canister !” shouted he, in return. 
Not a moment to be Jost. Out he bounded, sans 
culottes, sans everything but a very short under- 
garment; and thus with almost, hair on end, he 
dashed upon a full parade ground. The shouts 
which hailed him called out the whole brigade to 
see what was the matter, and the dignified captain 
pulled a sergeant in front of him to hide himself. 
“Why didn’t you thpit on it?” inquired the 
lieutenant. 

“ Because there were no sharp-shooters in front to 
stop a retreat,” answered the. captain 

“ AllI got to thay, then, ith,” said the licutenant, 
“ that you might thafely have done it; for I’ll thware 
there wasa’t a thingle grain of powder in it,” 

The captain has not even spoken of nervousness 
since. 


Hand AnD Foor.—In the shop window of .a 
disciple of St. Orispin who is established in a suburban 
district, there was lately displayed the following noti- 
fication :—~‘* Very large Assortment of Gents’ Patent 
Dress Boots slways on Hand.” A customer of the 
species called“ rum” might be disposed to ask the 
profferer of these boots, whether they do not every 
one fit like a glove? — Punch. 


Parson’s ENGiisH.—One would think an English 
clergyman should know how to write English; 
but here is one who does not, if he penned the follow- 
ing :— Wanted, a housemaid, not under 22, ina very 
swall, quict, clergyman’s family, who can wait at 
table. A personal character of at least a year 
required.—Pray, is it the clergyman or his family 
that is “ very small and quiet ?” and are we te under- 
stand, as the sentence seems to indicate, that it is the 
family “ who can wait at table?” Then, pray, which 
year is the one whose character is required ? and what 
in the wide world can its character have te do with 





the hiring of a housemaid? We hopo there is uo 


_prevent this thickening end difficulty, 


a 
evidence of an approaching rv between 
Church and State in the faet that this Omen” 
so misuses the Queen’s Englisu.—Pynch, “time 

ConriscaTtion Mapr Easy,—Mr. 
reduced the Income-tax from sinpeec tine by 
tofourpence. This tax will not cease to af Pani 
a portion of the community, and that unequally “a! 
its reduction is confidently expected to make, by 
in general forget that it is a confiscation when 
presses even those who alone are subject to jt ; 
different degrees. Financiers hope that the fg - 
may still feel the injustice of the Tneome-ay * 
now be induced to put up with that imposition by i 
consideration that it is only a little one,—Punch, 

THE AUTOORAT OF THE BREAKFAST Tani, 

Master Owen (home for the holidays) :"1 
ma, why is cousin Jack like pa ?” 

Mater familias :—“ I'm sure I don't know 
dear.” ) Wy 

Master O. :—“ Because he takes his b 
every morning. Ask Mary ?” ma) gl 

[Great confusion of Mary and Cousmx Jack” 
—Fa, 

Meer rr is.—Wo understand that a new 
CaRRION by name, is about to appear at Her Majesty’, 
If his voice be as lusty as that of Chanticleer, woshal 
be glad to hear the carrion crow; and shall r 
hear the fashionable world ravin’ about hin— 


Tron-y.—A Crinoline manufacturer suggests ty: 
as the discontinuance of steel petticoats allows thy 
dresses of the ladies to trail for sucha length ontly 
ground, it would be only fair of them to find 
ment for the number of steel workers out of 8 jobin 
consequence of the new fashion, by having rails hil 
down for their trains. —Fun. 


CzaR-VED Him RIGHT !—Mouravieff, who by 
‘long been the pest and scourge of Poland, ba 
been removed from his command. — not, how- 
ever, dismissed for his real misdeeds, but because hs 
neglected to listen to a recommendation to meny 
made by the French representative at Warsaw, Th 
Czar is anxious to be on friendly terms with hisin- 
perial cousin, and the military executioner is bimsli 
suspended. The French Emperor has, therefor, 


oppressed nationalities; only when he 4 
Italy it was for an idea, and this time he had » 
idea he shoutd benefit Poland.—Fun. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


A Meruop or Preservixe Icz.—It is often 
quired to keep ice as long as possible, when pooplean 
not provided with an ice-safe. Put the ice on a dishaat 
cover it with a napkin, then set the dish upoas 
feather pillow, and place another pillow on the topdl 
it, _In this way you may keep a few pounds of ice for 
a week or more. 

Dirutuerta is a-very troublesome and dangerot! 
disease. A very easy remedy has been found for i 
that will effect a speedy relief. Take » common 
tobacco-pipe, place a live coal in the bowl, drop s 
little tar upon the coal, draw the satoke into te 
mouth, and discharge it through the nostrils. 
Dryine Rassixs.—Ralsins are dried in the sun, sad 
in ovens—those dried by the sun are tho best; 
finest bunches of grapes are chosen and left on the 
vines to dry, after the stalk has been half cut through, 
hence they are called “ raisins of the sun. The 
muscatels are dried as they are cut from the vine,» 
those intended for pastry purposes are first digg 
a strong ley of wood ashes, to render the skin sof 
than it would be otherwise. 

SoLuTION oF INDIA-RUBBER.—A solution of aot 
tchouc or india-rubber, for repairing 1 rere 
shoes, is prepared in the following manner :— ma 
pounds of caoutchouc into thin, small slices; pu! oe 
into.a vessel of tinned sheet-fron, and pour < . 
to fourteen pounds of sulphide of carbon. Bars 4 
promotion of solution, place the vessel in er 
taining water previously heated up to abou dos 
Fahrenheit. The solution will take place p' sie 
bat the fluid will thicken very goon, and thus © 


, ‘ in » 
the application difficult if not impossible. In or 


caoutchoue and rosin (colophony) iu spizits of barpe? 
tine must be added - the salation ofc coro 
sulphide of carbon, and in such quantity te ‘the 
ture obtains the consistency of thin or tarp 
solution of cagutchouc and resin in — pound d 
tine should be prepared #s follows mass 
eaoutchouc into thin, emall alices; heat Mil the exot 
‘able vessel over a moderate eoal fire ” id 
tehouc becomes fluid, then add sonst et 
powdered resia, and melt both materials 6 uid, the 





heat. When these materials are. tg of tar” 
gradually add. three or four pounds of spirits 





once more the credit of interfering in the caused | 
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: rtions, and stir welle By the-addi- 
pt at solution, the rapid thickening and 
vie ing of the: compound will be prevented, and a 
agro obtained fully answerivg tle purpose of glu- 
“9 er rabber'surfaces, Kc. 
—During the sold season the hair is.cut 
Le ears = exposed.’ Fhe cold'winds not 
produce puzzing and roaring in them, but often 
af the hearing. While the weather is. cold the 
gn should be covered, The natural protection and 
jp best one ia the hair. But the commou nakedness 
ie teak of the neok ig-still. more. .misehievous..: 
jaring that vital part exposed to the extreme 
sianges of our climate preduces innumerable weak 
yes and irritable throats. Women are most fortunate 
1p present style. That. net which.hangs.the hair 
ayaa the balk of the: neck :is not only artistic but 
pipsiological, During cold weather mon sliould 
their hair to. meet the coat-collar,—Dio Lewis, 


WD, 


WORKING MEN'S FLOWER SHOWS, 


follwing out the laudable endeavonrs of the Royal 
funiealtural Society at South Kensington to promote 
jeeativation of flower-growing in what has been 
led “window gardens,” afew of the inhabi- 
wuis of Bayswater’ called # public meeting to devise 
pans for carrying out the Society’s views among the 
viking classes resident in the parishes of Paddington 
wi Kensington. ae Ta 
These es are, of course, divided into districts, 
uiis some of these districts—far removed from 
joa ken, 0 far as the stranger is concerned—re- 
dias large number of the ‘sons of labour,” con- 
ising chiefly of men engaged in the mass of building 
going on all around the “royal” perish 


Palace Gardens, turning down 9 wretched- 
paca you find yourself vis-a-vis with squalid 
in the notorious Jennings’ Boocete _a 

4 ” which is a foul blot upon the parish. 
pad at first one may be led to doubt if the 
issbitantsof these dismal hovels can ever be led to 
tempt window-gardening, if we thiak what hag been 
imeby the parish of Bloomsbury (in’ which is situated 
ienstorions St. Giles’s), we shall not find cause for 


"Fecwstion of its accomplishment is the thing to 
considered, 


he 

Tistitis fraught. with difficulties we Know, but 
via we consider the advantages accruing to the 
bver classes by inducing a love for flowers and desire 
valtiyate them, the difficulties are in comparison 


Aman who is fond of his garden is fond of his wife 
iiren;.2 woman who tends her flowers. with 

amis a woman of cleanly habits; and her room will 

wind tidy ; she'trains her children as she trains 

leilowers, with’ care and attention. 

hhitnot, then, worth our while to make an effect 

Saaange window and house gardening among 


Selly and merdlly will they be benefitted, and 
tkinprovement is pet only their but our advantage. 

audience atthe meeting consisted principally 
ywuths, members of the West London Youths’ Insti~ 
S wg lecture-hall of which building the meeting 


They wore addressed by Mr. Bosanquet, who, ia 
Gimsim with the Rev. S. Hadden Parkes ‘bas 
h worki la 
dimaforontan e working classes the science 

E uet gave. a practical lesson in window 
ining, and he was listened to with profound at- 
talitu. He clearly showed the ease aud the readi- 
> Which geraniums, fuchsias, and annuals 
* grown on window sills in any ‘part of London. 
od Broome, of the Templo Gardens, also gave some 
on hints, none of which were thrown away 

The advice 
Toth 





given by one speaker, Mr. Sharp, is 
me as other gentlemen who may feel an 
this movement may circulate it in their owa 

wt He says, leave the matter to be worked 
a eCity missionaries and district visitors in 
age They know the people; they have 
Pare them, and will be listened to. If this 
‘hte owed out we believe tle movement will be 
ide aha ones Let but two or three families in a 
heme ager ae bright streaks of a newly-grown 
tua het r windows, and it will stimulate a desire 
Wein bee Subours to compete for the prizes to 
tad thes Toe poticaltaral Society in July 

1¢ foundati a Working 

a's 4 Howes Snow ndation for &> ~ To 


=—=———_=_=—— 


titty Ay seet the Slightest doubt that the Emperor's 
Jers wvillend in something more startling 


tay 


ing a perfectcure. Those who pretend to be in the 
secret tell us that.his Majesty contemplates the nomi- 
nation of a sort of: swb-Sultan of Arabian origin, who 
will be the subservient Viceroy of France, and will 
add to her, glory by having such a very. powerful- 
sounding vassal as our “Sultan over the way.” The 
best rule-is: generally to. have the rule in one’s own 
hands; and to let it go into the native clutch is a sort 
of principle that-would make an old Indian general or 
diplomatist jump a few feet high at'tlie very thought. 
Still, the French may be able, in their management of 
the native, to have more.affinity with the darkey, but 
as yet it has not been proved by: the unsettled:etate: of 
thing#in Algiers. 


A SPRING RAMBLE, 


Ax.urep by skies of charming blue, 
By breath of morning fresh with dew, 
Heart light and free from care; 
We clamber up a-breezy hill 
Beside a rippling forest rill, 
Fringed with the early daffodil, 
And quivering maiden-hair. 
On messy couch, within the shade, 
We trace the waters’ sinuous 
A waving light and gay; 
We see the fingers of.the breeze 
Among the boughs of:blossoming trees, 
Unfold the bud and spread the leaves 
Unto the new-born day. 


We feel the stir ‘mong vines and flowers, 
The soul that climbs, and lifts, and towers, 
Reaching above for light, ; 
Which moves the dull and spongy clod, 
Which springs in grass above the sod, 
A new creation from our God, 
Instinct with life and might. 


Up threugh the ether swallows sail, 
Or sweep far onward down the vale, 
Where cleuds at anchor lie ; 
Waiting for winds now sunk ia drea:ns 
U; the bosom of the streams, 
Which are £0 dee: ly blue, they seem 
Like outlets frem the sky. 
We bless the mighty power which moans 
Amid the waters and the groves, 
On every living thing ; 
And greet with birds, and trees, and flowers, 
With whispering and brooding showers, 
Which circle round the golden hours, 
The coming of the spring, 
bei D. D. R. 











GEMS. 

Wise men make their enemies their instructors; 
fools become enemies to their teachers. 

Norute is more easy than to do mischief ; nething 
is|mere;difieult than to suffer witheut complaining. 

However little we may have to do, let us do that 
Tittle well. 

Pac your cares in as small a place as you can, so 
that you can carry them yourself and not let them 
annoy others. 

INGRATITUDE is a crime so shameful, that the man 
was never yet found who would acknowledge himself 
guilty of it. 

Women are too apt to think that certain vices in a 
young man, like moles upen a fair skin, are beauty- 
spots. 

Ir we Jack the sagacity to discriminate nicely between 
our acquaintances, misfortune will readily do it for 
us. 

Tre higher you rise the higher is your horizon ; so 
tle. more you know, the more you will see to be 
known. 

Ir you have been tempted into evil, fly from it; 
it is not falling into the water, but lying in it that 
drowns. 

Tost for the most part. are the greatest thinkers 
who are the least talkers; as frogs cease to eroak 
when fight is brought to the water's edge. 

We have heard many women complain of their 
husbands’ neglect of home, A spoonful of homey 
will keep more bees in the hive than will ten of 
vinegar. 





Tue Srartine a VenrrrLoquist.—Did you ever 
know, or hear of, a starling being a ventriloquist ? 
There is one here on a beech tree, within ten yards of 
where I am writing, who is having a regular _perform- 
ance. He is continually making the twittering 
noise peculiar to starlings, at the same time raising 
and lowering his wings as if he were intensely happy; 
at infervals you distinctly hear @ hen cackle, perhaps 





inking of waters and his Majesty return- 


on the right hand side of the house; then you hear 
a duck quacking on @ pool, about fifty yards to the 
left of the house, and the answer of the drake; occa- 
sionally he tries to imitate a blackbird’ singing, and 
imitates the jackdaws, and smaller birds; ‘aJso guinea 
fowls, &c.'; but the distant sounds are what puzzle me 
the most. “He has visited me) now for tliree years, and 
generally goes through his performance about seven 
or eight o'clock in the evening, whem I sit at‘the open 
window-doors, reading ‘the paper after dinner.— 
Joun Moss (Hadley Park, Wellington, Salop).’ 








MISCELLANEOUS. 
Dunne the past woek sixteem wreeks: have be: 
pepereet, making a total for the present year of 


Tue Thames is beginning to get pure, ag a roach 
or two have been seen inthe river of mud that was 
nearly opposite St. Paul’s Church. 


Tue Tartars pull a man by the ear when they want 
him to drink, and keep’pulling him until he opens his 
mouth, when they:pour down the liquor. 

Her Majesty, is consideration of the large amount 
ef Crown property in London, intends to give the 
sum of £15,000 over ten years to the Bishop of 
London’s fund. 

Tris said that the late Duke of Northumberland had 
not drawn his half-pay for the last twenty years, and 
the executors have now put in their claim for it, 
which of course will be duly honoured. 

Mr. Epwrs Jamzs, ex-Q.C., of London, has 
appeared at the Winter Garden Theatre, New York, 
ag Friar Laurence, in Romeo and Juliet. He makes a 
capital clerical. 

Iweleven voyages, £240,000 have been made for 
her owners in blockade running that. wee wee 


'| vessel, the steamer that ran between Rhyl, in North 


Wales, and Liverpool. Le jeu est fait rien va plus. 

Ir is stated that the dying Ozarewitch, while 
Princess Dagmar and his brother Alexander were by 
his bedside, charged the latter with the continuance 
of his affections for his betrothed, and bequeathed her 
to him as his future bride. 

Tne other Sunday, at Dundee, a clergyman took a 
flower into the pulpit, and made i the text fora 
sermon, in Ww he alluded to the improving 
character of the study of natural objects, and the 
tendency ef such studies to increase the spi:ituality of 
the mind. 

Tgsa.—Take pure soft water, make it boil rapidly, 
and the moment it has. boiled, make the drawing of 
tea in the usual way, thus retaining the gas in the 
water, which gives that lifelike and sparkling qua- 
lity so contradistinguished from “flat,” “dead ” 
drinks. 

Amonest her most favourite treasures aud remi- 
niscences of the past, the Queen keeps the brooch 
which once belonged to Robert Bruec of Scotland. 
This relic, a memento of her ancestor's chequered 
career, was presented to Her Majesty duriug ber visit 
to the late. Marquis. of. Breadalbane at Taymouth 
Castle in 1842. 

Ir is said that Mr. Lincoln was a believer in dreams, 
and that he aetually, on the m of his assas- 
sination, related to the Cabinet his conviction that a 
great national event was about te happen, as he had 
throughout the four years’ war always dreamed the 
night prior to an event of great importance the same 
dream—netnaly, that he saw a vessel rapidly sailing 
by! 

A New Iron Liernrnovse rw tHe Pacrric.—Latest 
advices from Port-de-France, in New Caledonia, 
mention the arrival there of an iron lighthouse to be 
erected on Ahmet. Island.. The first stone of the 
foundation has. already been laid. The lanterns will 
be 176 ft. above high water level, and will be visible 
from a distance of 22 miles. It will be the finest con- 
struction of the kind in the Pacific. 

NO PITY FOR CONSTANT COMPLAINERS. 

“Oh, dear!” sighed a young field-meuse to the 
squirrel; “I am so'sorry, so sad !” 

“ What's the matter?” asked the squirrel, stopping 
short in arun. 

“That poor wood-pigeon—it goes to my heart to 
hear her; just listen to her plaintive aecents; how 
mournful, how affecting !” 

“ Ha! ha! ha!” laughed the squirrel, merrily, “ don’t 
fret yourself ; when you've lived in the woods as long 
as I have you'll know better, I used to pity her my- 
self once (and it’s not in my way to make troubles, 
either), but I have found out that complaining is just 
a trick of hera,and that whether she’s happy or miser- 
able, she has but one note; so I never concern myself 





about her.” 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


G. J. W.—The French word suite is pronounced exactly 
like the English word “sweet.” 

P.C.S.—A suit in equity means a suit in the Court of 
Chancery. 

B. H.—You cannot obtain a patent for an invention com- 
municated to you by another,person; unless, indeed, such 
person be a foreigner, residing ab 

Oxrve is very desirous of being led to the hymeneal altar. 
Is nineteen years of age, neither pretty nor plain, accom- 
plished, and knows a good deal about housekeeping. 

M. N. O.—Both poems evince poetic feeling, and the 
writer will doubtless, in in time, attata considerable facility in 
expressing it. 

Mavops, who is sixteen years of age, tall, dark, and an ex- 
cellent musician, would be happy to correspond matrimo- 
nially with a young gentleman, who must be rather good- 
looking, and about twenty years of age. 

A Winvower, thirty-one years of ago, wishes to correspond 
with a young lady about his own age, with a view to matri- 
mony. As he has just commenced business, he would pre- 
fer the lady to have a little money. 

T. P.—“ Kangaroo” was certainly supposed to be an 
Australian word by Captain Cook, who was the first to use 
it to describe the strange animal so-called; bat we cannot 
positively say that itis an aboriginal term. It is not to be 
found in avy Australian language. 

Ex.ir.—Diluted sulphuric acid, two drachms ; tincture of 
myrrh, one drachm; spring water, four ounces; will make 
a good mixture for whitening the nails. The nails should 
be well cleaned with white soap, and then dipped in the 
mixture. 

Macnestum—There is no danger connected with burning 
the magnesium-wire. We do n pe ym trade addresses ; 
but in the daily newspapers you find advertisements of 
several dealers in it, who will, to order, forward the ribbon, 
lamp, &c., and instructions for producing the light. 

J. M.—The lines are considerably below our standard, and 
are declined with thanks. As to your DB pyr onl improve- 
ment as @ poet, we can only say that erandum is & 
goed motto, and that those who strive after a a gene- 
rally attain it, in writing poetry as in many other things, 

Louisa B. E., who is ponsty hteen years of age, rather 
petite, of fair complexion, good-looking, accomplished, and 
domesticated, is anxious to form a matrimonial engage- 
ment with a gentleman who is dark, but not tall, and not 
mwre than twenty years of age. 

T. N. wishes to obtain an introduction to a young lady of 
fair complexion, having blue eyes, light hair, and about 
5 ft. 4in. in height, with a ma onial view. Is of very 
fair complexion, about 5 ft. 6 in. in height. and frankly states 
that he considers himself very handsome. 

L. and F.—According to the strict letter of the law, pro- 
perty ina bank-note passes like that in cash, by delivery; 
and a person taking it bond fide, and for value, is entitled to 
retain it. Therefore you need not, legally, surrender the 
note to the person from whom it had been stolen. 

Hart.—Unless you take an artistic hairdresser into your 
confidence, we really do not know how you are to counter- 
act the tendency of your eyebrows to elevate themselves. 
Our own eyebrows are very frequently in that abnormal 
state; but their elevation is attributable to the surprising 
questions that are addressed to us. 

Horatio, & smart and debonair young man of business, 
twenty-four years of age, 5 ft 4}in.in height, dark hair, 
fair plexien with tache and whiskers, is anxious 
to meet with a young lady about twenty-two years of age, 
good-looking, and d ted, who is inclined to enter in 
good faith on a matrimonial correspondence. 

Y. A. S.—We gave in No, 106 a recipe for the removal of 
warts. In.the House of Lords the Karl of Derby is gene- 
rally considered to be the best orator; in the House of 
Commons there are several members possessing great ora- 
torical powers, foremost amongst whom is Mr. Gladstone. 
<The handwriting is good.) 

EizapetH and Amy, who are both highly respectable and 
thoroughly domesticated, wish to correspond matrimonially 
with two young tradesmen who are a @ good position. 
** Elizabeth" istwenty-three years of ag medium height, 
and rather dark complexion. “Amy “b i enty-seven years 
of age, rather petite, and of dark complexion. 

James K.—We have already answered a similar inquiry 
by stating that it is not possible for us to inform you what 
the probability is of your obtaining suitable employment 
when you emigrate. Having determined to do so, your 
future course in the land of your adoption must be guided 
by circumstances. 

Tox, who is eighteen years of age, 5 ft 6 in. in height, 
with auburn hair, grey eyes, good complexien, very tolera- 
ble figure, is studying law as @ profession, is very cheerful, 
good-tempered, and a gentleman, will be happy to enter 
_ correspondence with a young lady, with a matrimonial 
view. 

R. A. W.—The buzzing and humming noises produced by 
winged insects are not, as you suppose, vocal sounds. They 

result frem sonorous unduletions imparted to the air by 
the flapping of their wings, which is rendered evident by the 
fact that the noise always ceases when the insect alights. 
The wings of a guat flap at the rate of 15,000 times per 














second; the sound produced being two octaves higher than 
bo highest note of a seven-octave piano. The wings of 

me insects are so thin that 50, $n meet: cnn apen te 
other, would not form a Seu © exited an inch in 
thickness. 


T. H., who is twenty-one years of age, 6 ft in h 
tolerably good-looking, and has a present income of £200a 
year (with expectations), is desirous of forming an acquaint- 
ance with a young lady about nineteen years of age, with a 
view to matrimony. Mast be of appearance, well- 
educated, and refined in manner. 

Igvoramus.—To whiten the hands, take a 
eau-de-Vologne and another of lemon juice; then scra) 
two cakes of brown Windsor soap to a poe «na 
well in @ mould; let the mixtare it will be 
feund an excellent soap for the purpose. (See Sen also answer 
to “ Ellie.”) 

Kare C., who ‘is hteen “years of age, of middle 
height, has brown hat omnutal blue eyes, a good figure, 
of an amiable dis tion, and very domesticated, would 
like to correspond matrim with a gentleman about 
twenty-one years of age, who. must be of middle height, 
have dark hair and eyes, iy complexion, and be very re- 
spectable. ; 

Loviz B., who is seventeen years of age, is desirous of 
corresponding matrimonially and: exchanging cartes with a 
highly-respectable gentleman, who must be good-loo 
and have an annuity of not lesa than £150a year, “ Louie " 
is rather tall, said to be handsome, has brown curling hair, 
brown eyes, andis highly accomplished and sticated, 
and will have a fortune. 


NOTHING UNCOMMON ! 


Quietly smiling, Tender and its eae 
Glances beguiling Half hesitatin; 

Lighting the hazel eye, Hiding her ble ing cheeks 
Beaming so heavenly, At the soft word he speaks, 


In her heart trembling, Timidly re 
Ever dissembling— 


Nothing uncommon!— Lowering the glowing face 
Only a woman, half embrace, 
Tender and dutiful, W his heart away, 
Earnest and beautiful ; Only that then she may 
Lovingly leading on Borrowing leave him, 


To the cold rock, upon Pitying; grieving, 
Which the poor lover Weeping how wilfully; 





Weakly breaks over, How she had skilfully 

Back among other men a uncommon— 

Quickly to fall again; Been only a woman! 

Like the defeated wave G. W. D. 

Back to its ocean grave! 

M. Y. would be glad to correspond nee | with a 
gentleman (preferably @ tradesman) about her own age, 


which is ew apes Would not object oy @ widower wk 
® young family, being fond of children, and having had a 
thorough good ed Sisiettien, could take charge of their instruc- 
tion; is 5 ft in height, of dark complexion, and has a 
cheerful and affectionate disposition. 
W. W.—The term “memory of man” is taken in law to 
run from the beginnin Se Se tee te cee therefore 
A 2 = be shown the custom has not existed at 
e since, or did not exist a that 
Ay: it: is, strictly speeking, invalid. meral thing, 
owever, @ jury would find am © heiasenoet custom” if a 
usage existed, unchallenged, for twenty years. 

JoszrHinge and Mavup desire to correspond matrimonially 
with two gentlemen, who must be tall, dark, good-looking, 
and have good incomes. “Josephine,” whose age is nine- 
teen, is rather tall, has brown hair, gray eyes, and @ lively 

and generally extremely pretty. 

aud,” who is seventeen years of age, is ef medium 

height, rather inclined to t, has brown hair, blue 
eyes, lively temper, and is generally considered pretty. 

Vicrortan is very anxious to “ and settle,”’ being 
twenty-seven years of age. Is tall, has kk hair, whiskers, 
and moustache, and eonsidered handsome; is well-con- 
nected, well-educated, gentlemanly, belongs to a noble fond 
fession, and has expectations. He would be ha; 
therefore, to open a matrimonial correspondence 4 
lady of prepossessing appearance, affectionate, accom- 
plished, and possessed of some money. 

Atrrep D. and Frep. P. would like to correspond with 
two young ladies (who must be fair, with blue eyes, and 
5 ft. 4 in. im height) with a view to matrimony. “ Alfred D.” 
is twenty-one years of age, 5 ft. 7 in. in height, of fair com- 
nie. considered very Be GT apmerey and has an income 
of £400 a year. “ eee ciieed tote coi 
in height, ‘ark seat black eyes, and has a salary of 
£350, 


Atice and Mixiz, two cousins, wish to correspond with 
two young gentlemen, who must be tall and good-looking, 
and have adequate incomes. “Alice” is a blonde, just 
seventeen years of age, 5 ft. in height, and has an income of 
£400 a year. “Minnie” is eighteen, hasdark hair and dark 
eyes, is considered good-looking, is very ,¥ of music, and 
has an income of £300 @ year. Cartes de visite to be ex- 
changed. 

S.J.—The National Debt was first contracted in Henry 
VIL's reign, and was then only 1,430/.; the pm National 
Debt commenced in 1697, and was then about 5,000,000U. 
It grew rapidly from that period up to the conclusion of the 
war with yo — 1790 to 1797, which added to it 





136,000,0002. ; the beginning of the present —— 
its total was pn 400,000,000. It is now more 
800,000, 0002. 


W. L. O.—The sale of milk and mackerel on Sundays is 
perfectly legal. By a statute of the 13th of Charlies IL, 
carrying further than had been done byany Sovereign since 
the Heptarchy, the prohibition of labour or business on 
Sunday, exception is made “for the crying or selling of 
milk before nine of the clock in the morning, or after four 

the clock in the afternoon.” And by a law of 10 William 

L and the © ‘teorge IIL, mackerel] are permitted to be sold 
on Sundays, before or after divine service. 

C. T. O.—The difference in the manning of the words 
flatsam, jetsam, and lagend, or ligan, is : Goods are 
termed flotsam when the ship is sunk or hes, and the 
goods float on the sea ; jetsam when the ship is in danger of 
being sunk, and to lighten her, goodsare tlirown overbeard; 








and lagend (or ligan) when such goods are cast overboard, 
but sink by their owa weight, and a buoy of some kind, has 





been attached to them, to indicate their position, s0 as y 
recover them. 
K. F.0.—A simple plan ee a 
whilst the windows remain to stretch acrose wu 
window a net made of white or Neht slomred thread with 
moshes an inch or more in diameter. The flies will ny 
veuture across this network; but you must take care 
the light enters the room on one oe forif there bey 





















































































































through light from 4 opposite window, they will 
through. This plan ls frequently followed in Tealy, cat 
with perfect success. 

Commontcations RecrrveD:— 


Howora will be glad to re farther from “Solitary. 
Bacwexor will be ha So, from “ Mercy, ” Dat 
ae will be hap make the 
Pppy to e uaintance of ‘M.A’ 
with a view to matrimony, and dosires & preliminary aA 


cartes. 
A. M, who is ‘seventeen years of age, and very fair, 
pe or yr “E a, ” from whom a farts 
communieation is 


CaTHERINE, ~ Ae ns seventeen years of age, has brown 
bo Been — ee, and pont ye pe is thoroughly ae 
mestica’ SP _correspond or exchange carig 
de visite ‘tte wo Me mith sy to matrimony. 

Mary, who.jis.seven' of. age, of medium heizht 
has brown hair and pa) dure 1 t complexion, would be 
happy to “ Frederick,” and 


correspond yw 
thinks she would make the loving little wife he desires, 

Eve.ine ‘desires to correspond matrimonially. and ey. 
change cartes with “H. F. H.”: Is nineteen years of aga" 
5{t 1 in. in height, has dark “hair; a rap poa fair com. 
plexion, and is of an affectionate dis: 

Pyare tan hymn aie ag venaeen D and. eigh years. 
rs) y, witha to onan ro make 
oF ae wetted hed. ‘M. L.," from whom a further com 
munication, enclosing carte de ‘visite, is requested. d 

Oxmev wouldilike to exchange cartes de visite with “Snow. 
drop.” | Is an tect, possessing a. little property, and an. 
income at present of of £100 a Hy -oel Is 5 ft, 8 in. in height, of 
dark os —— cheerful in —— and fond of homa 

Lizzrz L. wishes to exchangecartes de visite with “J. ML" 
Is apveasenn youss'at age, of medium height, of pale com. 
plexion, with bien eyen.and.deown hair; and is. ladylike 
St aor regan wih 

ES Ww ~egrrespon: th “Mary Ang 
aura ra Te vedios Me 
twenty- year, and a D; 
Siered goodriooking. dark hair and Whiskers, and is COM 
Erm would ke to correspond and ‘exchange 
“Chariie, aaa wear’ not. object, to two hange care wit 
Is nearly eighteen years of age, 5 ft 6-in. in height, rather 


pale complexion, De nut eet a hair and blue eyes; is. 
a thorough m and 

Mary one lane are willing 
with “ William” and alng to sorrqpond mtr pares 


years of age, ond felt has, bazel wet uae caal Gack: wah 

i te. und is highly acco: —iies ve 
ae ve blue eyes, 

K. responds “ Iizzie L," sr with whom he would be 

hepoy to o © open a muateinnoatel co. hawt aah. and exchange 

eteen years of age, of: xion, is con 

sired Bandon and will have, on recoblag his majority, 


as J. | y? J., two sisters, would like to’ correspond ms 
trimonially with “ Darwin C.” and “J. H.” .“E. J.” is tal, 
fair, and eighteen years of age. “A J.” (who profes 
“J. H.") is rather fair, slender,‘and genteel-looking. Cara 
“am etd Bax nd matrimonially with 

A RBA to correspo' imonially 

“ William” and “ Frederick " in No. 105, “ Ada" is twenty ST 
three years of Teen biti in height, has dark hair sod 
eyes, and is thoroughly dom Bertha” is eighteen 


years of sige; fe’ 6 €% te height, his Gary baie fund yes, al “The Seve 
can play and sing. Cartes de visite required. 
Mawin who “ just eighteen yours of age, would have 
acquaintance of “Chariis” 
Pe noed aatte is fistonat with a view to matrimony. b 
5 ft 3 in. in height; and is quite ready to accede 
“Charlie's” sensible stipulation as to a two years’ cout 
OP M. P. is willing to accept matrimonial advances His limb 
I Me Ee] ple 
of age, medium t, to point, is toss 
dark bair, dark eyes, and a good colour; is highly rm Till the y 
spectable, and very d and affectionate. (Tit Spoke or 
gooey | is pes good) . lly 
VELYN G. to correspond matrimon 
with “Charlie.” “Evelyn” is rather tall, and botwee ar 
seventeen and eighteen years of age; Ap expresses 8 hop? iat upturt 
that “Charlie” is free from the follies characteristic of te Could 
young men of the present day, self-conceit among the nul n’s whit 


ber. Carte de visite requested as a preliminary. ars? 
Beataice would like to, correspond with “ Pluto,” with & 


vow to pth berger sy St 5 ft. 5 in. in height, seventeen yean Impossib 
wn curling hair, laughing bluc ey In all 
sod fa fair complexion, is of a very lively ee accom Ureams tho 
plish ed and domesticated, belongs to hly-respectable hey did in 
my and thinks she could make a home appy- Whil 
Camuxta A. is willing to accept “ No. 29” for better ile th 
for worse.” Is eighteen years of te dark curly bait, we have 
laughing blue eyes, and dark complexion; is rather abov Yon the in 


the medias height, possesses an excellant temper, 01 MN Tn doing 
being, in fact, nearly perfection, she does not cousider th Aa, 4. 
“No, 29” would be making any very great sacrifice of his 


self when he led her to the altar of Hymen. “No. 205° He was 
carte de visile is indispensable as a preliminary. : had all h 
Mat on Joc 
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